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TO THE READER. 

1/ I N D L y use this book verv 
^ carefullv. If the book is disfigured 
or marked or written on while in your 
possession the book will have to be 
replaced by a new copy oi paid for. In 
case the book be a volume of set of 
which single volutnes are not available the 
price of the whole set will be realised. 
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CHAPTER I 

' THE CATASTROPHE 

The Reverend Hugh Mackworth twinkled round his 
breakfast table with his tod-like eyes, a nd rubbed bis 
withered ^Uid hands togetner^ joydliSly. No post 

yet, my dear,” he said to his granddaughter, Mary 
Mackworth, who was presiding at the tea-pot. " Old 
Morgan gets worse and worse. Well, I suppose we are 
neither of us so young as ^e used to be. He I He ! ” 
It was rarely that the old gentleman exhibited such 
high spirits at so early an hour. Although he bore 
his seventy-six years with pleasant cheerfulness, his 
enjoyment of his meagre daily life was not wont to be 
exuberant. Mary looked at him in some surprise. 
“ Do you expect good news, dear ? she said. “ You 
are not often so anxious for your letters.*' 

Mary was nineteen, the daughter of the rector's only 
son. It was not till the second glance at_her‘that her 
fu l l chann.was revealed r and then_ only to the seeing 
eye. She was tall, and lissome, most graceful and deft 
in her movements. Her mass of fine glistening chest¬ 
nut hair was dressed simply in a single swirl, knotted 
in an ample bunch above the pretty gleaming wisps 
which strayed about her neck. It was like a mass of 
clo^ pressed, new bom oak leaves. Her brow was liigh 
and broad. The pre-Haphaelites would never hSive 
taken her for a model for the face. Her cheeks v^eve 
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at once delicate and full. There was no bony prom¬ 
inence t g max the coatour of its perfect oval. Her 
complexion might haveTSeen called coarse in London. 

an eye for healthy beauty could have 
described that sun and wind bro^vned velvet, with its 
delicious tints of milk and rose-pink, other than exqui- 
s^. Her nose was small, full nostrilled and preUily 
tilted "at its chiselled extremity. Her mouth was 
rather large than small, full lipped, luscious, crimson 
and moist with health. Her clun was well shaped, but 
a little too pronounced. Yet was it dimpled. And 
her eyes ! Ah, it was especially her eyes that needed 
a second look for real appreciatio m They too were 
chestnut, like her hair, and were ^f great size. But at 
first they were apt to strike the observer as lifeless. 
It was when they glowed with earnestness and the com¬ 
passion of love-that they i |-radiatpd h pr whole face and 
made her lovely. The impression given by her appear¬ 
ance was that of goodness, and, perhaps, an innocence 
excessive for her age. Her pure white columnar neck 
spread to a pair of sloping shoulders, and the swell of 
her bust, the lines of her back, and the curves of her 
lithe body, the spring of her tread, and the carriage of 
her figure, were those of a finely developed girl, who has 
trained herself by the most healthy of all exercises for 
women, walking. 

Her f rock was of some simple white cotton fabric 
which would have looked like a servant’s dress upon a 
servant, but which graced Maiy as one of Paqiiin’s 
triumphs would have failed to grace her. 

There was little resemblance between her and her 
grandfather. The Reverend Hugh was a diminutive 

man,cleanshaven, with lean, fleshless features, andalong, 

thin nose. His eyes were dark, small and sparkling! 
He was bowed by years somewhat, but he retained the 
ekgance of his figure even in his old ahd ill cut clerical 
uniform, which was that of the'old-fashioned “ parson," 
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namely a short black coat, a high buttoned waistcoat, a 
turn-down linen collar and a white tie. His trousers 
were of faded pepper and salt, very worn and baggy at 
the knees. He looked like an iig pnverjshefL scholar 
and gentleman, which was precisely what he was. 

At the age of twenty-two he hScd ~won a fellowship 
at Rood College, Cambridge, and for eight years was the 
most pQfail4£jdoii_in residence. Then he had fallen in 
love wiS the daughter of a brother clergyman, and, as, 
in those good old days, a married man might not retain 
a fellowship, he had gladly, accepted the offer of the 
college living of Pigbury on his resignation. 

At that time the living was w^h abour£300 a year, 
and he had saved ov€r“;^i,ooo during the period .of 
his fellowship, so^hat although he had no expectations 
of inheriting money, he and his wife had been able to 
live plainly, but contentedly, on theipcome of the living. 
The savings were put’aside for the education dnhe son, 
the only child of the marriage, who was bom twelve 
months after the ceremony,. 

Young Hugh followed worthily in his sire's footsteps, 

and in his- turn obtained a fellowship at his father's 

old coUege. By then the r^traint on matrimony, which 

the wisdom of our forefatEers had imposed on college 

fellows, was removed, and the younger Mackworth took 

a v^e to himself at twenty-five. He chose, like his 

father, the daughter of a clergyman, and the sister of a 
brother don. 


Four years after the auspicious event both husband 
and wife were killed in a carriage accident in Switzer- 

rWM daughter, and only 

chdd, Mary, to the care of her grandfather. 

“come of the hving decreased with the price 

rLr? “ ^907. when we first meet him, the 

often if he collected £200 a year, and more 

° M ^^d to be content with £180. 

Necessarily the estabhshment was on a smaU, scale. 
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Mary had for her assistants in the housework her old 
nurse, now the housekeeper by courtesy, Susan Hum- 
phris, and one little village maid, Emily. 

But for the fact that Susan flew into a passion if 
wages were mentioned to her, it wouldhave been imposs¬ 
ible to retain her as one of the staff. She, however, 
had inherited two cottages from her deceased husband 
which brought her in twenty pounds a year, and she 
would have starved and gone in rags rather than be 
parted from her beloved nursling, Mary. 

" Aha I " chuckled the rector, in response to Mary’s 
inquiry if he expected good news. “ Little girls must 
not be inquisitive. I beg your pardon, my dear,” cried 
the old gentleman, suddenly fearful lest he should 
have hurt the girl's feelings. ” Only a joke. He ! He I 
Only a joke. Yes. I do expect good news. I hope 
to be able to finish the restoration of the church at 
once, at once ! I hope to have the money for it this 
morning! ” 

” Oh I ” cried the girl, delighted because she knew 
that the old man was delighted, rather than because she 
herself was particularly eager for the restoration. 
" Who has subscribed the money ? ” 

” I've made it,” said the Reverend Hugh, drawing 
himself up till his frayed old waistcoat nearly burst its 
shiny buttons. “ I did not tell you before, my dear, 
but I’ve been experimenting, experimenting. Girls 
do not understand business, so I thought it better not 
to mention it to you till it was a res facta, till it was not 
agenda, but acta. More than a month ago I received 
a most interesting communication from a firm in the 
city, stockbrokers no doubt, named McLoch and Argyle. 
They stated that if I sent them five pounds they would 
return me that five and at least another five added to it, 
and possibly another ten. They were to buy Brighton 
A*s or B's or something, I forget what, and would save 
me all the trouble of attending to the matter/' 
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“ But," asked Mary, who was shrewd, if she was inex¬ 
perienced, " why should they do this for you ? Why 
not make the money for themselves ? " 

“ No doubt," explained the innocent old gentleman, 
" no doubt they will make money, a great amount of 
money for themselves. But what they want is the 
control of more than they have. No doubt they have 
sent similar communications to hundreds, to thousands 
of people, and the natural response to such an invitation 
will place them in control of enormous sums. You have 
seen in the papers how Mr. Pierpont Morgan has 
control of so many millions, and that enables him to 
increase his own fortune to a fabulous extent. No 
doubt that is the explanation." 

The rector was a fine scholar, and a daily reader of 
The Times, though he lamented the recent altera¬ 
tions in his favourite paper. But he did not know what 
a bucket shop keeper was. Messrs. McLoch and 
Argyle had neglected to inform their customers as to 
that detail. 


" I see,” said Mary. 

" Well, my dear," said the old gentleman, “ I sent 
them ten pounds of the fund subscribed for the church 


restoration, and in less than a fortnight they wrote to 
me to say that they held twenty-five pounds to my 

credit, but strongly advised me to leave it with them 
for another enterprise. They urged me further to send 
them any more money which I could spare, as, they 
assured me, such an opportunity as was then offered 
was of very rare occurrence in the city. I admit that 
at first I was nervous. I had fears of losing the first 
ten pounds, for, like you. my dear. I did not at first 
SM the depth of them, did not see their motive was to 

° ^ sum of money so that they 

co^d have great influence in what I beUeve they caU 

pounds had mcreased to twenty-five I was satisfied that 
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they were reliable. So I sent them £250 of the £284 
which was in my hands as treasurer of the fund. I 
ought to hear this morning that they have at least 
£6ooIot me, and that will be enough ! Isn’t it glorious ? 
He I He!” 

He rubbed his hands together again, and attacked 
his boiled egg with gusto. Boiled eggs from the rectory 
hens, bread, butter and home made marmalade, Ceylon 
tea and separated milk constituted the daily breakfast 
fare of grandfather and granddaughter. When the 
hens did not lay there were no eggs. The rector's 
savings had long since gone in the education of 
Mary’s father, and indeed it had been necessary to 
borrow fifty pounds during Hugh the younger’s last 
term. This had been paid off, but, apart from what 
his living brought in, the Reverend Hugh was now 
penniless, and he paid twenty pounds a year for the 
insurance on his life for a small sum for Mary’s 
benefit, 

Mary knew this, and despite her trust in her grand¬ 
father she felt a chill at her heart when she thought of 
what would happen if, instead of gaining £350, the 
rector were to lose the £250. There were no means of 
replacing this sum. But surely, surely, she thought, 
God would not allow His servant to be shamed and 
ruined I 

Mary was a hereditary pietist. Both on father's 
and mother's sides she came of a long line of clergy— 
and sincere Christians. Of late she had grown a httle 
weary of the monotony of morning and evening prayers 
at the rectory, and of the three services a week in the 
bare-walled early Norman church, which she attended 
partly from force of habit and partly because she knew 
her absence would pain her grandfather. But this 
weariness did not affect her infinite trust in the God 
she worshipped. In religion she was entirely uncritical. 
Her faith was inbred and constant. No, she told her- 
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self, the all-loving Father could never permit so devout 
and benevolent an old gentleman as the rector to suffer 
for his endeavour to glorify his Master, by obtaining the 
funds necessary for putting that Master's House in 
repair. 

The sound of brisk, stumping footsteps approaching 
along the gravel drive, which was visible outside the 
dining-room windows, caused the rector to drop his 
egg spoon. As he raised his napkin to wipe his lips 
his old hands were all a-quiver with a glad excitement. 
The post at last! 

A grey-haired, short and thick-set man strode up to 
the hall door with the automatic gait peculiar to post¬ 
men who are on long pedestrian rounds. The rector 
rose from his chair, but he was fain to catch at the 
table to steady himself, so feverishly did his thin blood 
^ throb through his system, “ Let me go, dear,” said 
Mary, soothing the old gentleman. " I shall be quicker 
and I will bring the letters straight to you.” 

The rector assented with a nod, and sank back again 
into his chair. 


He heard the word or two of greeting spoken between 
Mary and Morgan, the postman, heard the front door 
mtched back against the wall—for it was a warm morn¬ 
ing in late July—and endeavoured to steady his nerves 
to take the letter, which he felt sure was there, with 
a hand which did not tremble. 

Mary came running back, holding out a foolscap 

envelope. Here it is. dear,” she said. " The people’s 
name is on the flap.” ^ ^ 

She thrust the letter into her grandfather’s hand. 

tnn'o ^ gentleman sat motionless, his 

Sg moistemng his Ups, which were dry and trem- 

OD^ thf ^nd slit 

tae envelope. He withdrew a quarto sheet 

pnnted with many figures in various coloured inks 
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another larger sheet of very thin paper, closely covered 
with letterpress, and at the third attempt, a sheet of 
stiff note-paper with the fatal message typed upon it. 

He read: 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ We regret to inform you that, owing to an 
unexpected movement in the market, the shares which 
we bought on your accoimt have dropped seriously. 
Your cover of £275 is exhausted, but if you will remit 
us another £250 we have no doubt that you will not 
only recover your loss but make a very large profit 
on the transaction. We await the favour of a remit¬ 
tance. 

a.re 

'* Yours faithfully, 

" (Signed) McLocH & Argyle. 

** The Rev. Hugh Mackwdrth, 

" Pigbury Rectory, 

“ Daneshire.” 

For a minute or two the lines swam before the rector’s 
eyes. A glance had sufficed to inform him that his 
venture was lost. But he could not for some little time 
read the typed words with any clearness. His right 
hand went, shaking, up to his forehead, and stroked it, 
as though he were trying to ease some intolerable 
anguish. His lips fell apart, his eyes glazed dully. 
He looked a hundred years old. With an effort he 
recovered himself, and perused the words before him, 
moving his lips cls though he were reading them aloud 
like people who read with difficulty. 

'* What is it ? Oh, what is it, dear ? ** cried Mary, 
terrified at the old gentleman’s appearance. “ Oh, 
my dear, my dear, never mind what it is. You 
have me. We have each other. My dear, my 
dear ! ” 
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The rector looked at her duUy, withdrawing his eyes 
from the letter with difficulty. Then she saw a flame 

of horror leap to life in his eyes. 

“ Mary, Mary/' he gasped. My God ! They will 

call me a thief." 
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Mary’s suggestion 

" Call you a thief ? " cried Mary, indignant at the 
mere notion. “ Who will ? Who that knows you ? 
Besides, let me look. There ! You see they say if 
you can send them another £250 you’ll get it all back. 
How can they, how can any one call you a thief, who 
have given up so much for the poor ? " 

For a few moments the old gentleman was unable to 
speak. He lay back in his chair, and his lips quivered 
pitiably, moistening at the comers in a senility which 
Mary had never before seen in him. His breast heaved 
painfully, in rapid, jerky spasms. His eyes lost their 
light, their twinkling brightness. The girl was fright¬ 
ened. Healthy herself, accustomed to her grandfather's 
excellent, if not robust, health, the sight of his extremity 
shocked her. She ran to the door and called : " Susan ! 
Susan ! ” appealing to her old nurse as in the days of her 
childhood. 

But before the old woman, whose voice was heard 
answering in the distance, could arrive on the scene 
the grandfather recovered himself sufficiently to say : 
“ No, no, don’t let any one come. Pray do not.” 

The girl understood that he could not endure that 
even the faithful old housekeeper should witness his 
condition, and, possibly, be brought to inquire as to the 
cause. She ran out along the passage towards the 
kitchen quarters and stopped Susan with a word and 
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a kiss. Then she returned to the dining-room to find 
her grandfather breathing somewhat more easily, and 

sitting up with better control of himself. 

“ Tell me, dear,” she pleaded. " Tell me everything. 

Perhaps I can help.” ... ,, 

The rector smiled wistfully. My poor child, 
he said, feebly. " You would trust these people again! 

I cannot. I see that I was deceived as they meant me 
to be deceived. My poor ten pounds was not enough 
for their maws, so they pretended that it had increased. 
If I had written for the twenty-five pounds I doubt if 
they would have sent it. I ought to have known 
better. But I’ll get them struck off the rolls or what- 

ever they are on ! I will-^—” 

He sank back breathless again, knowing in his heart 
that his threats were futile, that he could only make 
public his loss by making public his shame. The poor 
old gentleman, ignorant of the a b c of city affairs 
knew nothing of bucket shop keepers, of that class of 
outside brokers whose only business is to fleece the 
innocent. But he had a thousand classical quotations 
in his mind which, he now told himself, should have 
taught him greater prudence. Then, again the terrible 
thought recurred to him. He had thrown away the 
money with which he had been entrusted, the money 
which was devoted to a sacred work. Even if he had 
been so simple as to believe that a further remittance 
could benefit him, how was he to obtain it ? But for 
the thirty odd poimds remaining of the restoration 
fund he had not ten pounds in the world. He saw 
himself as a man who had failed in his trust, and that 
a trust for the service of his Master. He felt that it 
would help him to bear the trouble if he could explain 
his position to Mary. She, ignorant and inexperi¬ 
enced os she was, was not so simple as to have been 
sincere in her suggestion that a further remittance could 
improve the situation. She had only spoken as she did 
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to impart temporary confidence to the old man. Already 
she realised the truth as well as did the rector. But her 
younger wits were more nimble than the old man’s, 
and she cast about in her mind for a way to prevent the 
ruin and disgrace which loomed so threateningly, and, 
apparently, so near. 

“ Are you sure they have really lost the money ? ” 
she asked. “ If they are such rogues as you believe 
perhaps they have simply put it in their pockets. 
Could not a lawyer help us ? ” 

Lawyers ! ” wailed the rector. “ My dear, it would 
be out of the frying-pan into the fire. Lex non curat 
pietatem, aut justitiam ! Eheu, qualis cram et nunc -” 

" Oh don't, dear," cried Mary, excusably irritated 
by the flow of doubtful Latin. " All la\vyers cannot 
be unjust. I am sure you might safely ask Mr. Beverley 
to help you." 

For the first time since the blow fell the rector’s 
eyes showed some signs of their former inclination to 
twinkle. " Jack Beverley I ” he said, " Jack Beverley. 
My dear, 1 believe you’ve saved me. If any man can 
help it is Jack, and I know he will, if he can for old 
times' sake. I'll go up and see him." 

He struggled to his feet and began to make his way 
to the door. 

" You must not go to-day," cried Mary, taking his 
arm and checking his feeble steps. " You are not 
strong enough. Let me look at the time-table for you 
and choose a train to-morrow. Oh, I am sure that 
he will be able to put things right." 

" My dear," said the old man solemnly, " with 
God's help perhaps he may. Do you pray, as I shall 
pray, that this disgrace be taken from us, and that I, 
an old clergyman, may not go to my grave in con¬ 
tumely, called a thief, a robber of the Lord.” 

He Idssed her tenderly, and bade her let him go to 
his study by himself. She obeyed, but watched him 
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unobtrusively, as he made his way across the haU to 
the room which held his beloved books, where he was 
wont to commune with his favourite classical authors 

—and with God. x-u 

Then she took care to gather up the papers which the 

old man had left scattered on the table. She would 
try to understand it aU. As yet she only knew that 
her grandfather, in the hope of multiplying the restora¬ 
tion fund, had lost it nearly all. How could such 
wickedness be permitted ! She remembered that the 
old gentleman had bade her pray for help. But, for 
the first time, perhaps, in her innocent life, she felt 
aggrieved by something she could not define, but which 
was very near to being an accusation of carelessness or 
indifference against the Almighty. 

She swept the papers together, and hid them in her 
bosom. Then she summoned the little maid to remove 
the breakfast things. She feared lest she might hurt 
old Susan's feelings by omitting to go at once to her to 
explain the reason of her call. But she must have a 
little time to herself, alone, to think upon this dreadful 
calamity—and to-recall what she remembered of Jack 
Beverley. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 

John Henry Beverley was the son of Dr. George 
Beverley, who had for many years enjoyed the largest 
practice in the neighbourhood of Pigbury. The 
doctor was the only man whom the rector regarded as 
an intimate friend. Although he came of a far less 
illustrious line than the Mackworths, his father having 
been a provincial grocer ambitious to make his son 
" a gentleman," the rector insisted that in no one had 
he ever seen better breeding or a kinder heart than in 
the doctor. The doctor was a materialist. But the 
rector was no bigot, and recognised his friend’s good 
points. By avoiding the subject of religion they lived 
in amity and concord. When the doctor contracted 
diphtheria and died, leaving his ten year old boy mother¬ 
less and fatherless (for he had been a widower since his 
son's birth), he begged his friend on his death-bed to 
act as young Jack’s guardian. “ Traiu him up your¬ 
self, keep him with you till he goes U Cambridge," 
begged the dying man. " Then I can b^. or tain that 
he will grow up a gentleman." 

The rector readily consented. When tiy^doctor's 
will was read it transpired that in it he expressed a 
wish that his son should qualify doubly for the post of 
a coroner, by taking a medical degree and by being 
called to the bar. The rector could coach him in Roman 
law, so that at Cambridge he would be able to devote 
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himself to English law, inrisprudence, international 
law and the subjects for the natural science tnpos—a 
fairly large list. The doctor had always maintained 
that the average coroner was incompetent, and desired 
to bequeath to his country a youth who would show 
what a coroner should be. 

The sum of eight thousand pounds, which was all 
the provincial doctor could leave, was ample to suffice 
for his son’s education and his maintenance, until such 
time as he might earn money either at the bar or by 
the bedside. He was to decide when the time came 
whether he would earn his living during the years before 
he became a coroner—for that he would be offered a 


coronership his father never doubted—by saving 
men’s lives or emptying their pockets. 

Immediately on the death of his old friend the rector 
took little Jack home. And there he remained for 
eight years. The rector coached him well in sufficient 
classics to enable him to get through his little go, bravely 
refraining from filling him so full of the lore and the 
beauty of the dead languages that he would have no 
mental room to spare for law and medicine. For¬ 
tunately for Jack the medical man who succeeded to his 
father's practice was an able man, and an enthusiast 
in his profession. He did not consider that when he 
left the hospital he had no more to learn, and Dr. 
Blackman, as he was named, kept fully abreast of 
modem research, and spent his spare time in experi¬ 
menting in histology and bacteriology. When he found 
that Jack was not only a well mannered boy, but an 
eager acquirer of knowledge, he delighted in training 
his mind from the point of view of a scientist, just as 

to introduce him to the beauties 
of Cat^us, Propertius and Tacitus, Thucydides and 
Plato, Sophocles and Aristophanes. Fortunately, too, 
or Jack, his mental caUbre was of so fine and great a 
quahty that he was able to assimilate both these systems 
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of acquiring knowledge wthout allowing one to suffer 
for the other. From the first the rector saw that he had 
no common intellect to deal with. Over and over again 
he rubbed his hands, and whispered to himself as Jack 
left him : “ That boy is a genius. He’ll make a name in 
the land, or I'm mistaken. A nice looking boy too. 
Ingenni vitltw>, ing-zmiique pudoris. Well mannered 
and modest.' A charming boy." 

Jack had already been an inmate of the rectory for 
three years when little Mary came to live at the rectory. 
Unlike most manly boys, and Jack was manly enough, 
he felt no shame in feeling and showing a great affec¬ 
tion for the child. Perhaps the fact that he had never 
been to school prevented him from that. He delighted 
to play with the child, to be her servant, to wait upon 
her, and Susan, engaged by the rector as nurse, might 
have enjoyed a sinecure had she not grown almost 
jealous of Jack’s ministrations to her charge, and of the 
very evident pleasure which Mary took in them. Being 
a good-hearted soul she decided that she had better 
take both the children to her spacious heart. Until 
Jack went up to Cambridge he was a kind elder brother 
to Mary. As his childhood changed to adolescence 
there arose, naturally, a difference in his relations with 
the little girl. When he was seventeen and she was 
seven even he was unable to avoid the sense of patron¬ 
age, of conscious condescension in his association with 
her, and when he had acquired the aquiline plumage 
of a full fledged undergraduate, and considered himself 
a man, he put away childish things and was far more 
“ grown up ’’ in his manner with the child than was 
the old rector. Ail youths, however brilliant and 
excellent, must needs pass through this stage of self- 
conceit, and insistence on their maturity. It is only a 
passing disease, like the measles or the mumps, and, 
unlike those two complaints, it leaves no unpleasant 
sequelsein a healthy-minded youth. 
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Still the result was that when Jack went down from 
Cambridge, and took up his quarters in to%vn, the inti¬ 
macy between him and Mary was far less than it had 

been when he was fourteen and she four. 

He had done all that was expected of him at the 
University. He took his natural science tripos at the 
end of his second year and his law tripos at the end of 
his third, and got a good third in each. He had walked 
Addenbrooke's at Cambridge, and he was soon able 
to quahfy as a doctor in London. Immediately he had 
achieved this he entered for the bar examination, and, 
having eaten his dinners, while at Cambridge, he was 
called before he was three-and-twenty. 

The struggle of the courts fascinated him, and 
although his real bent, as he himself knew, was 
towards science, he determined to see what he could 
do as an advocate, 

A man of five feet eight, well built, and with a strik¬ 
ing appearance, he possessed that personal magnetism 
which is so great a factor in the success of gentlemen of 
the wig and gown. He was a round, genial faced man, 
Saxon in his colouring. But there was a power in his 
steel grey eyes, in the set of his firm mouth, in the jutting 
prominence of his chin, which belonged' to a more 
virile race than the Saxon. He was fortunate enough 
to read in the chambers of a man who was not only an 
able advocate, but a fine lawyer, and who took a fancy 
to the taciturn, but good tempered, youth. Alfred 
Duncan, who was on the point of taking silk, had more 
work than he could do, and he was glad to turn some 
of it oyer to his promising pupil Jack. Jack proved 
his ability as a pleader, both before a jury and before 
a judge. If, sometimes, he hankered after his micro¬ 
scope and his test tubes, he was soon sufficiently busy 
jrith his legal work to be able to persuade himself that 
he had chosen the better part. That it was self decep¬ 
tion he may have suspected. He did not examine 
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his suspicion too closely, and so marched on to success 
at the bar u*ith an easy conscience. 

He was pleased to find that his knowledge of medicine 
was of use to him in the legal profession. Two years 
before the rector of Pigbuiy^ desired to consult him he 
had acted for a famous professor of bacteriological 
and physiological research, the two subjects of scientific 
moment which especially interested the young counsel. 
It had been necessary' that counsel, solicitor, and chent* 
should have many conferences, and duiing these the 
professor. Professor Martin Luscomb, had taken a great 
liking to his counsel. He imited the young fellow to 
call on him and become a pri\'ate friend as well as a 
public advocate. Jack, with a continual hankering 
after science, was delighted to accept the invitation, 
and, in the professor’s laboratory, had so impressed the 
scientist with his knowledge and his ability, his 
enthusiasm for research and his competency, that the 
eccentric scientist grew querulous with his young friend 
because he had forsaken science for the law. 

Jack won his client s case, after a cross examination 
and a speech w hich few members of the bar could have 
equalled. Whtn the professor thanked his winning 
advocate he shook his long white hair. " You'll have 
to come back to us, he said. “ You are wasting your 
talents here." He sniffed and looked scornfully about 
the precincts of the court. '■ .\nd you’ll look me up 
now and then.” ’ ^ 

Jack promised to cultivate the scientist’s friendship, 
and kept his promise. 

The old student of research, or as others called him. 
master of research, grew very' fond of the young 
barrister. He was a man of large means. lia\ingmade 
a fortune by two or three inventions. And he could 
afford to be as eccentric as he chose. But for Jack 
hardly another man entered his doors as an intimate 
friend. Once or twice a week the barrister spent 
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evening of soUd talk and experiment with the professor. 
Now and then the old man would chuckle and say: 
" You'll have to con^ back to us. I won t let you 
waste yourself on the quibbles of the law.” And Jack 
would laugh and say that he had his bread and butter to 
earn, and that he preferred to earn it ^ an advocate 
rather than as “ a humbug with a bedside manner. 

” Ah, yes,” the old man would say, ” that is true. 
To succeed as a fashionable doctor one must be a 
humbug or a genius. But why not be the genius ? ” 

Jack laughed off the compliment, and adhered to 

his profession. 

Then the professor, a man of over seventy, died, 
after three swift strokes of paralysis, and Jack was 
amazed to learn that he had been left a sum of over 
£180,000 on condition that he resigned his practice 
at the bar and devoted his life to scientific research, 
having especial regard to the secret of life. ” I do 
not make this expression of my wish legally binding 
on the said John Henry Beverley,” were the words 
of the will. ” But I desire with all my heart that the 
said John Henry Beverley may be guided by my 
advice, and may devote himself to the research for 
which he is so admirably qualified.” 

The professor died in May, 1907, and when the 
rector of Pigbury determined to go to his old pupil 
for assistance the latter was preparing to resign the 
arena of the courts for ever. For now that his old 
inclination towards research had received so tangible 
an encouragement he was glad to feel himself bound to 
adopt the career designated for him by his deceased 
friend. 

He was arranging the transfer of briefs, and giving 
his clerk directions, when a quavery knock was heard 
at the outer ” oak ” of his chambers. Since he had 
left Cainbridge he had not once found time to visit 
his old tutor and friend, the rector. It was not that 
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he had forgotten him, or regarded him with less 
reverence and gratitude than was proper. But he 
had lived so strenuous a life even in the Long Vacations 
that his old existence at Pigbury loomed as distant 
as the antipodes, A friendly exchange of greetings 
at Christmas alone had held together the cord of old 
association. 

The soimd of a knock at the outer door surprised 
both clerk and counsel. It is luiusual to hammer at 
the outside door. A solicitor, or a solicitor’s clerk, 
would have walked in and interviewed the clerk. This 
must be some layman. Who could it be ? 

“ Go and see who it is. White," said Jack. " If 
it’s a suffragette I’m busy.” 

Presently the clerk, White, returned. " It’s an old 
parson, sir, says he knows you. The Reverend Hugh 
Mackworth." 

In two minutes Jack had the old gentleman in his 
room, holding liim by both hands, and glowing with 
the remembrance of all he owed him, of the old days 
at the rectory which had been so sweet and so beneficial. 

" My dear guardian ! " he cried. " VTiat good wind 
brings you up here ? I ought to have been down to 
see you a himdred times. But you know we get fear¬ 
fully busy up here, and forget all those things which 
we ought to remember, and remember all those things 
which we ought to forget. My dear rector! Why 
did you not let me know you were coming ? " 

The young man (for Jack was still young at heart 
at twenty-nine, having lived a singularly clean and 
wholesome life) was boyishly delighted to see his old 
friend. How it all came back to him. The peace 
of the rectory garden, the gentle quiet of the study, 
the patient solicitude of his tutor which had, as he 
knew, formed the groundwork of his success in life. 
Curiously enough, having regard to after events, he 
hardly remembered the little girl who had been his 
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playfellow. She had not influenced his personality 
consciously, and his vista of her as he looked back 
was dim and indistinct. 

The rector was glad to feel the firm pressure which 
seemed to give strength to his thin, pallid hands. For 
a moment he was unable to answer the eager questions 
poured upon him. He stood, and his face beamed in 
kindly smiles. “ My dear boy,” he said affectionately, 
“ how you have filled out! But you look as if a little 
Pigbury air would do you good.” 

” And,” cried Jack, with a sudden desire to see 
again the place where he had been reared, “ I can 
have it.” 

In as few words as possible he told the rector what 
had happened to him, how he was now independent 
of any profession and about to devote himself to a 
life of research, assisted by sufficient means to enable 
him to work without the necessity of pandering to 
the pubhc or of working for profit. He id not name 
the amount of his inheritance, but from modesty in¬ 
ferred that it was merely a comfortable competence. 
Before he had finished his relation the rector's eyes 
had become strained with the memory of the thing he 
had come to tell, and Jack was too keen an advocate 
to miss the signs of trouble on the old gentleman's 
face. 


He brought his narration to a close as rapidly as 
he could. 

„ 1* I congratulate you, my dear boy,” said the rector. 

God has been very good to you. Very good.” 

‘ Er—yes,” replied Jack, desirous of escaping an 
exammation as to his theological beliefs for the moment. 

1 ve been very fortunate. But you don't look well, 
guardian. You seem worried. Don’t think me im- 
pertment, my dear rector. I am only hoping that 
my expenences in what you used to call the labyrinth- 
me cloacae of the law may be of assistance to you.” 
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The rector rubbed his hands, and for the second 
time since he had entered the chambers his eyes re¬ 
sumed the old bird-like brilliance and twinkle which 
Jack Beverley remembered. 

“ Aha ! ” said the old clergyman. “ So you re¬ 
member that, do you ? Well, well, I daresay you 
have managed to pass per cloacas without befouling 
yourself. I tried to cloak you with a protective aegis, 
and, my dear boy, you were easy to fit. He ! he ! 

" I hope,” said Jack, gravely, ” that I have not 
forgotten your precepts. I hope I have remembered 
your teaching that it is better to be a gentleman than 
a millionaire.” 

” Of course,” said the rector, still rubbing his hands, 
and twinkling more than ever, so brightened was he 
by seeing his old pupil, ” of course, one can be both— 
but with difficulty. Do you disagree with that ? ” 

” No,” assented Jack, thoughtfully, ” I can't say 
I do. But tell me, sir. I am sure that you have come 
to see me on some matter of moment. If you had 
simply wished to observe how your pupil was retaining 
the memory of your precepts, you would have written 
to remind me that in all decency I ought to go down 
to Pigbury and tell you of my career. I feel ashamed 
that I have not been to visit you since I came down 
from Cambridge, free of your most salutary tutelage. 
Tell me, I beg you, sir, if I can help you in any way.” 

The rector flushed. The dear old gentleman flushed 
for some time whenever he thought of the cul de sac 
of shame into which he had let his feet stray. “ I fear 
you can't, my boy,” he said. ” I fear I have brought 
contumely upon my old age, contumely and ruin ! 
I have prayed fervently to God to show me some 
escape. But He has not vouchsafed to inspire my 
mind with any method of probable success. And 
when once the facts are known my degradation will 
hurtle to the end. Mole met sua’* 
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Tack’s face grew stem and concentrated. The old 
mL marveUed to see him. He forgot that eight ye^s 
in London, six of which had been spent m a swift 
success at the bar, might be expected to temper what¬ 
ever steel there was in his pupils character. U was 
almost as though he was with a stranger, so different 
was this alert barrister from the gaillard boy, from 
the joyous undergraduate. Yet the power of the young 
man emanated confidence. The Reverend Hugh felt 
that he could trust this man with his deplorable story. 

With a hand that was the firmer for this emanation 
of magnetic force, he drew out the papers contained 
in the last communication of McLoch ^d Argyle, and 
the previous luring advertisements which had sufficed 
to ensnare him. He held them out to Jack, and told 
the tale which he had already told to his grand¬ 
daughter. “Mary thought,*’ said he, at last, “that 
it was possible these people really had not used my 
money, but had pocketed it. But I can’t believe they 
would dare to do that. It would be illegal, would 
it not ? “ 

Jack held up his hand for silence for a little space. 
He was devouring the printed forms and the typed 
communications with avid eyes. He had seen so many 
of these atrocious baits, had so often met with losses 
and wretchedness caused by them. But he had never 
met with a more disastrous result, or with a more 
cruel fraud, than that which was now before him. The 
trustful innocence, the pitiful ignorance, of the man 
who was so learned in his own sphere of knowledge, 
made this the most poignant case which had ever 
stirred his indignation to fever height. Had the victim 
been a stranger it would have aroused every fibre of 
hK chivalrous nature to hear that stoiy, told haltingly, 
with the hesitation of shame, of shame which, like 
a bogey of superstition, had lurked unseen till its prey 
was past its hiding place. But coming from the 
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trembling lips of the old gentleman who had been a 
second father to him, the narration of the fraud roused 
the young man to a fury of resentment. 

“ You've been robbed I Robbed ! " he cried. Then, 
as he remembered the few words spoken by the clergy¬ 
man relating to Mary, he said: And was it little 
Mary who was sharp enough to see that the whole thing 
was a fraud ? How is she ? Is she still as playful 
one minute and grave the next as she used to be ? 
Why, I forgot to ask for her ! Little Mary ! ” 

The thought of the child, whom he now remembered 
vividly, helped to soften his intemperate anger and 
enable him to take a calmer and wiser view of the 
situation. He was glad to remember that he was a 
rich man now ; that he could restore what the rector 
had lost, nay, even persuade him that he had won 
the £350, without feeling the subtraction from his 
wealth. This he at once decided to do. The problem 
was to effect his design in such a manner that the 
rector should not suspect the truth. 

And the mention of Mary had brought to him a 
longing to see her again, to ascertain if the rather 
freckled faced, lanky child had developed into a gawky, 
freckled faced girl. 

" I think," he said, after a few moments considera¬ 
tion, '* you had better leave the papers with me. I 
will see what I can do with these rascals. If I may 
run down to the rectory for the week-end I will tell 
you how I have succeeded. I will do my utmost to 
make them disgorge. I believe, as Mary does, tliat 
they have robbed you. I can, at least, make them 
tell me how they speculated with your money, what 
they bought on the margin they speak of, and how 
the margin was exhausted. May I run down ? " 

" That's not like you, boy, to ask that," said the 
old man, whose face was now alight with hope. “ Not 
like you; You must know that your room has always 
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been ready for you ; that it is your own fault if you 
have not occupied it since you came down from Cam¬ 
bridge. Old Mrs. Hutnphris will have a crow to pick 
with you, I can tell you that. For a long time she 
kept asking when Master Jack was coming, and it was 
not until it seemed that you had forgotten us that 
she ceased to mention you. As for Mary, well, I have 
told you that in my trouble, she was the first to name 
you as my buckler and my shield.” 

A great regret came upon Jack that he h id so long 
forgotten the home where he had been reared. He 
knew well enough how fortunate he had been in the 
tutelage of the rector. He even suspected that the 
influence of the girl child had not been without good 
results. But for that he might have led a life less 
clean than he had. He had never considered the 


matter before. But now that it came to his mind, 
the recollection of the child seemed to have saved 
him from much. His heart softened, though he was 
by no means a sentimental or emotional man. He 


wondered how he had been able to stay away from 
Pigbury so long ! He had lived a lonely life in town. 
He had no inclination for society. Love, in any shape 
or form, had never come to him. But for the old 
professor who was dead, he hardly had a friend in 
his private life. He had lived in the Temple as well 
as worked there. He had numerous professional ac¬ 
quaintances, who had asked him to their houses till 
they found that their invitations were invariably 
refused. No doubt the great amount of work which 
was mcumbent upon the young man if he wished to 
. make his way at the bar, and, at the same time, keep 

scientific discovery, had much to 
.d with his retired life. But he was not adapted for 
soci^ intercourse. He had no patience with the gabble 

conversation too often It our 
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something to say worth saying, he preferred to remain 

silent ; unless he had something to hear worth hearing 

he preferred not to listen. Now that the old days at 

the rectory were recalled to him, a longing swept over 

him to renew them, to hear the full conversation of 

the rector. Even the childish prattle of Mary was 

entrancing in comparison with society jabber. He 

hardly realised that Mary was no longer a prattling 

child. Whatever she was, he wished to see her 
again. 

The chance of returning some of the benefits which, 
he felt, had been heaped upon him by the rector 
delighted him. He must not let the old man suspect 
that he intended to find the money which had been 
lost. But he could not permit him to go away without 
an assurance that he had no need to fret, no need 

to dread the fall of shame upon his reverend grev 
hairs. ® 

" Oh,” said the rector, as his old pupil was deliber¬ 
ating, ” I forgot—forgot to show you this. This makes 
it worse, worse ! ” 

It was a letter from the builder and contractor who 
had been consulted with reference to the church 
restoration, saying that he was ready to begin on the 
work as soon as the rector authorised him to do so. 
The parish whose members had contributed £284 looked 
to see something for their money. The excuse that 
not enough had been provided served the rector so 
long as he knew that he made it honestly. Now, how¬ 
ever, that he knew that he had dissipated £250 of it 
he could no longer reply that he was waiting till a sum 
sufficient for the complete restoration had been 
subscribed. 

” No, no,” said Jack, gently, ” it will be all right. 

I assure you, guardian, that you may depend upon 
me. I shall go down to you on Saturday with the 
£250 at least, and possibly I may find that instead 
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of having made a loss these rascals have made a profif. 
If so, you may depend upon it that I will have the 
profit out of them. You do not know what rascality 
goes on in the city. Promise me, promise me never 
again to have anything to do with city sharks without 
first consulting me/' 

It was pleasant to see the old gentleman’s face 
light up, and his bird-like eyes begin to twinkle, as 
he heard the strong assurance of his pupil. He never 
for a moment suspected that Jack could not do what 
he said. Now that he had assured him that the £250, 
or rather £260, would be forthcoming in any case, 
he was happy and content again. It was, truly, a 
little disappointment that he had not succeeded in 
making the sum up to £600. But then Jack thought 
it possible that there might be a profit. After all he 
would not be disgraced, after all (the old gentleman 
almost complimented himself on his astuteness) he 
might make a very good thing of it. 

" My dear boy,” he said, ” I’ll never try to make 
money but by my honest services again. Never. But 
I can’t tell you how you have relieved my mind. Mary 
will be so pleased ! Poor child ! She felt it as much 
as I did, for my sake. She’s a good girl, Jack, a good 
girl. You won't scorn her if she is not like the brilliant 
women you know in London. I read about 'em, you 
know, read about 'em, and though I can't say I 
approve of all they do and say, I can understand that 
they must be attractive to a young man like you. 
But you won't look down on my Mary because she is 
rustic and innocent.” 

Jack laughed. " I assure you I see nothing of these 
brilliant ladies you mention,” he said. “ As for Mary, 
my remembrance of her is too sweet for there to be 
any chance of anything but affection for her. Tell 
her I remember her best as she was when she tumbled 
out of the great pear tree at the bottom of the garden, 
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and would not cry. And be sure that I will come 
dov^m on Saturday with your money.” 

The rector rose, and his limbs were firmer, his move¬ 
ments younger, than when he entered. ” I shall go 
home,” he said, ” and return thanks to God for hearing 
my supplication. It is He to Whom I owe Mary's 
thought that I should come to you. And, my boy, 
I am more grateful to you, God’s instrument, than 
I can tell you. Come on Saturday, and you will come 
to a house of people who love you.” 

Jack gripped the old man's hand and escorted him 
out into King's Bench Walk. Then he returned to 
his chambers while the rejuvenated rector caught 
the next train home to Pigbury. 
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IGNITION 

On the morning of the following Saturday, the day 
on which Jack Beverley was expected to arrive at 
Pigbury Rectory, Susan Humphris and Mary were 
engaged in a labour of love. They were making 
Jack’s old room as dainty and tempting as was possible, 

" To think of it I ” cried old Susan. “ To think 
of it, that that young rapscahion who used to call 
me old Mother Hubbard sTiould ever be able to be 
of any use to the rector. Well, there. I always said 
as he was a nice boy. But I feared he'd growed out 
of it, seein’ as he hain't never set foot in his old home 
for eight year and more." 

“ Was he very mischievous, nurse ? " asked Mary, 
pretending that she had only a faint recollection of 
the boy for sheer pleasure of hearing her nurse’s 
recollections. It was not that she had retained any 
passionate remembrance of him, or that she looked 
forward to his coming with any sentimental thoughts 
of bygone days. But the story her grandfather had 
told her had gone far to elevate Jack Beverley to 
the throne of a hero. It was on the Thursday that 
rector had gone up to the Temple, and on the 
Friday morning a letter had arrived from Jack for 
the rector saying that he had succeeded in recovering 
the £200, and that he hoped to obtain a further sum 
01 £250 or £300 from McLoch and Argyle when he 
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had gone through their books. But that he could 
not yet promise. Neither parson nor granddaughter 
saw anything impossible in the suggestion that a young 
barrister should be able to go through the books of 
a firm of bucket shop keepers without first having 
had recourse to the law. 

“ There wasn't no real harm in him," said Susan, 
with a giggle. “ He was that amusin' that you couldn’t 
scold hun. He ! he ! he ! I mind when he dressed 
hisself up in my Sunday clothes, and come and rung 
at the door as bold as brass, axin if the rector could 
see Mrs, Brown. There worn't no real harm in him. 
But when it came to makin' ye laugh, he was a mark! 
That I will say. He was a mark." 

Susan Humphris was a plump body of a woman of 
fifty, who considered that her end in life was to look 
after Mary. Her husband had been a rover, and when 
the rector asked her to come to act as nurse to the 
three year old daughter of his son, she had willingly 
brought her few sticks to the room allotted to her 
at the rectory. If her husband returned home, so 
much the worse for him. The roamer never did return 
home, and soon after she had undertaken her duties 
as nurse she learnt that he had gone down at sea 
in a South Sea schooner. She had his will, made in 
the first days of their marriage, by which she became 
possessed of the two cottages hereinbefore mentioned, 
and she made no pretence of any excessive mourning 
for her loss, or gain. She always regarded Mary as 
her nursling, and never realised that she was no longer 
a child. It was with difficulty that she assimilated 
the fact that Master Jack had grown up to be a 
successful baiTister, and had even been of assistance 
to the rector. But she could remember him at twenty- 
one, for he had made the rectory his home during his 
vacations at the University, so that it was not so 
hard for her to realise that he might have become 
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a man as it was that Mary, whom she had seen every 
day, and who was only eleven when the last was 

seen of Jack, had became a woman. 

Mary arranged a great china bowl of asters ^d 
stocks, with a few late roses, with loving care Her 
recollection of Jack was rather that of a helpful boy 
and youth than of a humorist. She had been hurt 
for some time at his neglect to visit his old home. 
Lately she had purposely ceased to think of him. It 
was her grandfather’s extremity, and the fact that 
she had seen his name as winning counsel in a case 
reported in The Times, that were responsible for her 
suggestion that his assistance should be sought. 

That this assistance had proved so triumphantly 
successful was both sweet and bitter to her. She was 
so grateful that, as has been said, she exalted him as 
a hero, yet she was still sore with resentment because 
of his apparent indifference to the affairs of the rectory. 
His message to her had offended her. Girls of nineteen 
do not care to be reminded of the spectacle they once 
made of themselves in falling from a pear tree. She 
did not know that what had impressed the boy was 
that-she had bitten her lips but never cried, a trait 
which would appeal to any boy. She thought of the 
ridiculous figure she must have made in her descent, 
and her cheeks flushed. “ Why, there, my dear,” 
said Susan, ” you don’t want to be a flyin' o’ them 
flags afore he come ! ” 

"You silly old dear,” said Mary, “it’s not that.” 

She was glad when she heard her grandfather’s 
voice belowstairs calling to her. The old gentleman 
was in a condition of tremulous excitement. Since 
he left Jack Beverley he had had time to think over 
the latter’s promises, and, by continual worrying, 
become doubtful of the possibility of their perform- 
an(^. He had, in his library, an antiquated copy 
of “ Every man his own Lawyer,” and he had puzzled 
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his old head by perusing such parts of this estimable 
publication as were at all applicable to his speculation. 
The result was that he began to persuade himself that 
Jack had been optimistic in order to cheer him up 
temporarily. Then he remembered the letter of con¬ 
firmation, and told himself that he was unjust to the 
boy to distrust him. Altogether the poor old clergy¬ 
man was in a state of mind almost as deplorable as 
when first he learnt the news of the disaster. 

“ Mary, Mary,” he called, “ Jack will be here soon. 
Don’t let him think he is not welcome. Be ready to 
tell him you are glad to see him. Even if he cannot 
do what he has promised he means well, the boy 
means well. Videt ho7iiim prohatquc, nec deteriora 
scqiiitur ! " 

Mary ran lightly do^\^lStairs, persuading herself that 
she could not understand such anxiety at the antici¬ 
pated arrival of the youth she remembered last as 
the complete undergraduate. Yet her heart too was 
beating more rapidly than usual. And though she 
told herself that this was because of her run down¬ 
stairs she did not deceive herself. Her first duty was 
to soothe her grandfather. I am sure he will do 
what he promised, dear,” she said, taking the old 
gentleman by the arm and leading him to his study, 
where, if anywhere, he could calm himself. “ You 
told me you had never known him tell a lie, and to 
promise what he could not perform would be telling 
a lie, wouldn’t it ? " 

“ But he’s been eight years in London,” argued 
the rector. ” We don’t know what difterence that 
may have made. I’ve been looking it up, looking it 
up in this,”—he held up the ancient law book—” and 
I can't see how he can recover the money. And if 
he does not-1 ” 

Mary’s resentment against the Almighty had de¬ 
creased since she heard the good news brought home 
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from the Temple. But she stiU puzzled her brain 
why so old and worthy a clergyman as her grandfather 
should have been tormented by the dread of contumely 
and ruin. When her grandfather reminded her that 
those whom the Lord loves He chasteneth her common 
sense revolted from the notion. She did not pain him 
by saying: “ Then it is better to be unloved by the 
Lord/* but, with a sense of conscious rebellion, she 
came near to thinking it. She w^ondered what Jack s 
ideas were on the subject. 

At her age yoxmg men are apt to yearn to revolu¬ 
tionise the world, to remodel it in such a way that 
there should be no poverty, no wrong, no injustice. 
With girls like Mary, brought up quietly, innocently, 
piously, the period is more often that of timorous 
questioning of Pangloss's great motto. In both sexes 
the phase lasts but a year or two. The most radical 
youths become the staunchest conservative men, and 
girls, especially if piety is inbred in them, become 
the more devout after their brief revolt. That Jack 
Beverley reappeared at Pigbury during this phase of 
Mary's development was important, as will be seen. 

The voice of Mrs. Humphris made itself heard. 
From the upstair window the old woman had a further 
outlook than that from the rector's study. She re¬ 
garded the rector, now, as another child for her to 
tend, and she would have been amazed had it been 
suggested to her that her shout showed any disrespect. 
'* Here he come ! " she shouted. “ Here he come. 
He's a walkin' with his bag in his hand. Lor ! How 
he have majUisd hisself ! " 

Mary hastened to check her nurse's enthusiasm. 
The rector started rubbing his hands and pottered 
away to the hall, to be the first to take his old pupil 
by the hand now that he had returned to the rectory. 

Jack came swinging up the drive, his eyes quick 
and_ eager, spying all about him. a smile upon his 
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lips, as he recalled the old place, and remembered old 
happenings up this and that tree, old hidings beyond 
this and that bush, old romances which, like every 
boy, he used to weave about the garden. A blackbird 
cried thrice and bustled out of a holly, flying across 
the young man's path. He remembered how he had 
stalked the birds with his catapult till the rector put 
a stop to his slaughter of all but sparrows. 

There was no lassitude in his walk, no debility in 
his carriage. But the brand of London was upon his 
pale face. As the rector said, he looked as if a little 
Pigbury air would do him good. 

The door into the hall was already open and as he 
reached the threshold the rector met him. " Welcome, 
my boy," said the old gentleman. " Whether you 
have succeeded or not you are just as welcome to 
your old home." His voice shook as he spoke. Old 
age grows emotional or callous, and the rector could 
never grow callous, 

" You didn't trust me, then," said Jack, with a 
laugh, as he pressed the pallid withered hands in his. 
" Of course, I succeeded. I’ve got the two hundred 
and sixty in my pocket, and expect to get more. 

Why-" He broke off as Mary came forward. 

There was no flush upon her face now, nothing but 
a demure salutation dangerously approximating to 
primness. 

Jack looked once at her, and then at the rector. 
Then he looked the second time. And he had the 
seeing eye. He noticed that the lips, pursed in an 
attempt at primes and prisms, quivered to fulness, 
and that it was as though a ripple passed over her 
luminous eyes. And, at the second look, he under¬ 
stood why love had not come his way before, and 
why there had always seemed to be something lacking 
in his life, save at such moments as when he was 
absorbed with his microscope or his briefs. He knew, 
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at that second glance, that this was the 
the world for him. At the moment the difficulties 
of the position did not occur to him. He was an 
agnostic, and would not disavow his attitude towards 
revealed religion. He was too much of a man to 
pretend to a faith which he had not, even to win the 
woman he loved. Mary had been reared in an atmo¬ 
sphere of true Christianity. Had she made one of a 
household where religion is aU talk and outside pre¬ 
tence, had she been like many of the nonconfomiists 
he had met, he would have considered the religious 
question as of no moment. Hut he realised from the 
first that the rectory at Pigbury represented a Christian 
home in the best and most sincere interpretation. 
These considerations were to strike him later. At 
that first sight, or rather second sight, of her, grown 
to young womanhood, he forgot all but that he was 
attracted by her as he had been attracted by no other 
woman. The mere sound of her “ I don't believe you 
know me, Mr. Beverley," the mere demure challenge 
of her chestnut eyes, were sufficient to stir his heart. 
And it was not, as it is too often, solely the allurement 
of her physical charms. Indeed he did not trouble 
to ask himself whether she were beautiful or not. 
There was some quiet fascination for him in her 
presence, in the wonderful changes of her eyes. Above 
all, there was that feeling that she was ** good” which 
all men with understanding experienced when first 
they met Mary. 

It was curious how the man, hardened by practice 
in the courts, felt awkward, tongue-bound, by Mary's 
simple reproach—if so gently mischievous a remark 
can be called a reproach. The tongue that had charmed 
juries and persuaded judges stammered: " I should 
not have known you,” he said. ” But I shall always 
know you again.” 

” What, what, is she so altered ? ” asked the rector. 
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“ She doesn’t look ill does she, Jack ? Not ill ? Bless 
my heart, I’ve never noticed she's altered ! " 

“ You’ve seen her every day, sir,” replied Beverley. 

“ When last I was here iliss Mackworth was a lanky 
child with freckles.” He had plucked up his courage 
now and guessed that a little banter would not annoy 
her. ” Yes,” he added, with a decided shake of his 
strong head, ” there were freckles, especially on your 
nose ! And your hair was all over the place.” 

“ Thank you,” cried Mary, with a laugh. She 
recognised his old chaffing manner now and enjoyed 
it. ” Complimentary, as you always were ! ” 

” Mr. Beverley remembers us better than we thought, 
dear,” Mary said to her grandfather. ” Don’t you 
think he might have come down to watch the freckles ?” 

” Mr. Beverley ? ” asked the rector. ” Oh, Jack, 
you mean. I shall call you Jack,” he chuckled, 
genially. 

” I hope so,” replied Beverley. ” And perhaps you 
will persuade Miss Mackworth to follow your ex- ^ 
cellent example.” 

” Miss Mackworth ! Bless my soul! Bless my soul! 
How foolish young people are, even the cleverest of 
them. There Jack and Mary, remember you were 
children together.” 

” Oh, I don't forget,” cried Mary, laughing. 

” And I remember the freckles,” said Beverley. 

” Where are they—Mary ? ” 

It was pleasant fooling. And he was not displeased 
to see that the girl’s colour rose when he called her 
by the name he had been wont to use eight years 
back. This sudden leap to an intimacy was of some¬ 
what too fraternal a character altogether to please 
our would-be lover. He did not wish to reestablish 
the old relations, but newer and sweeter ones. How¬ 
ever, he must leave it to time and his own endeavours 
to show her tliat if he called her Mary it was not 
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because he desired to be a brother to her. Certainly, 
it would seem stilted and unnatural, now that he was 
again under the influence of the rectory atmosphere, 
to play battledore and shuttlecock and misters and 
misses with the girl with whom he had played in the 
abandon of chil&ood from the age of thirteen to his 
adolescence. 

“ I think they must have pined away when you 
left us,” said the girl, her first sedateness gone. She 
felt a strange and very sweet exaltation in the inti¬ 
macy which, encouraged by her grandfather, had 
leapt to life again between the party of three. Her 
heart sang merrily, and she was ready for give and 
take in as much banter as Beverley cared to exchange. 
Yet she told herself that he had changed more than 
she. Naturally it must be so. While he had been 
fighting his way in London she had remained in the 
same surroimdings, living the same quiet and mono¬ 
tonous life. He looked changed, too. There were 
lines about his young eyes, straining across his young 
forehead, which were not there when last she saw 
him. The set of his mouth was firmer, he was more 
self-assured—^though he had felt an5dhing but self- 
assured when he had first spoken to her—the personal 
magnetism of the man was greater than of old. And 
Beverley was not foolish enough to be a sighing and 
dying lover with this girl. He realised that with her 
the plant of love, being a wholesome natural plant 
and not an exotic that needed artificial heated moisture 
to bring it to mat\irity, would flourish best in an 
atmosphere of mirth and manliness. Incidentally, it 
may be regretted that lovers do not realise this more 
often. The average healthy-minded girl is more 
attracted by continual good temper and gaiety than 
by lugubrious sighs and “ wasting in despair.” When 
one considers how terribly the sentimental lover must 
bore a merry soul maiden, it is impossible not to 
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marvel at the force of love which can resist the 
intolerable ennui. 

At all events Beverley preferred to risk the danger 
that camaraderie might prevent the birth of more 
dainty relations, rather than lose the advantage of 
intimacy which that camaraderie gave him. 

“ They are the only things about you that pined 
then/' retorted Beverley. 

" Well! ” laughed Mary. 

The rector watched the two young people with 
delight. But he was all agog to hear how Jack had 
managed to recover his money. He was as anxious 
to get him to himself as Jack was to avoid too close 
a cross questioning. He would have to lie to the old 
gentleman anyhow, though he did not like the notion. 
The less he had to lie the better he would be pleased, 
and it seemed as if the number of lies he would have 
to tell would be in proportion to the number of words 
he said. 

“ Come in, come in," urged the rector. Come 
right into my study while Mary sees to lunch, or 
dinner. You know we dine in the middle of the day. 
You remember that. Jack, and the way to the study, 
I hope." 

“ But where is Mother Hubbard ? " asked Beverley 
trying to postpone the first direct lie as long as he 
could. 

Mary clapped her hands. " She was talking about 
your old name for her this morning. Come and see 
her now." 

“ No, no," said the rector, fretfully. “ Time enough 
after dinner. Come, Jack, I want to hear how you 
managed." 

Beverley gave a glance of humorous resignation 
at Mary, and followed his old tutor to the book-lined 
room. 
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A STEADY FLAME 


Dinner was over, and the rector, who had retired 
to his study, was enjo5dng the first happy sleep which 
he had had since he received the last communication 
from Messrs. McLoch and Argyle. 

Beverley had been wept over by Susan Humphris, 
and informed to his delight that he was ** as saucy as 
ever, and a mark," that he made the old lady's " sides 
ache with laughinV' and, once again, was a " mark I" 
Now he and Mary were strolling together beside the 
little river that ran amidst its bordering alders, 
willows and poplars at the bottom of the rectory 
lawn. A swallow darted under an overhanging willow, 
^d Beverley pointed it out to Mary, and recalled 

Rossetti’s lines. " And the shade trembles till she wins 
the light,” he quoted. 

Mary looked at him surprised. " Are you fond of 
^ 1. s^ked. “ I thought you cared for 

^ suppose. 

winced. It was true that 
n ver before that day had he appreciated the beauty 

of verse to its full extent. Now everything seemed 

lovely July day. 

asked » ^ 

_ ea. Do you think I am so imfeelincr a Tnon 4 ^/n 

Ignore everything that i 


lovely 
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'* Oh, no," cried Mary, “ I did not mean that. 
Really how wonderful it is how little I can really 
know you. You were only a boy when I saw you 
last-" 

" And you a little freckled-nosed girl," retorted 
Beverley, laughing off his momentary chagrin. 

" Just so," said Mary. " But I mean that although 
I have known you all my life we are really strangers 
to one another." 

" Oh, hang it all," cried Beverley, perturbed. " Do 
you think of me as a stranger ? I know Tve been an 
awful idiot to have stayed away so long. But I have 
really had to work very hard. You see my father was 
not content with wishing me to learn one profession. 
I’ve had to get up two." 

" Oh, don’t think I’ve missed you," said Mary, 
who was now really resenting his long absence. Until 
she saw him again she had not let her thoughts 
dwell much upon him. For the first year or two 
after he went to town she sometimes wondered why 
he did not visit her grandfather. But since then, 
as she left her childhood behind, she had ceased to 
trouble about the matter. Now, however, that he 
was with her again, and she felt unexpected pleasure 
in his society, she determined to show that she 
considered that—well, say her grandfather—had been 
neglected. 

" You have not altered as much as I thought you 
had," said Beverley. " You always delighted in 
teasing me." 

“ Teasing you ! " cried Mary, " I shouldn't dare 
to do such a thing with so eminent an ornament of 
the bar.” 

" That’s worse,” complained poor Beverley. Then 
the girl thought that she had been ungrateful. " At 
all events," she said, by way of atonement, “ I ought 
not to complain. You have saved my dear grandfather, 
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and you could not have done that if you had not been 
a lawyer.” 

“ Oh, ah, yes,” assented Beverley, half-heartedly. 
If it had been unpleasant to lie to the rector it was 
simply infernal to have to lie to the girl he was already 
conscious that he loved. 


" You don*t seem very enthusiastic about your good 
deeds, Mr. Beverley,” said Mary. 

“As disobedient, too, as ever,” remarked the 

man, thoughtfully. “ No, there’s not so much change 

as I fancied.” He braced himself to banter with 

her. He knew that imless he did so he was in 

peril of conducting himself like a love sick swain, 

and he had no confidence in that method of 
wooing. 


” What do you mean ? ” cried the girl, tossing her 
head indignantly. 

grandfather, who is your pastor and master 
forbade you to call me Mr. Beverley. He distinctly 
enacted that you should take the brief and vulgar 
name of Jack upon your lips when addressing your 


Oh I I call her Emily,” said Mary. 

cn “ted the man. “ Why are you 

so severe with me ? I begin to think that whatever 

P^^“ tor the worse ! ” 
thank you very much. But, Jack seriouslv it 

grandfather ou^’ of 
r"*™ them by yoir grand 

ir" ”1' “■““te. Tell me SaUy 

” --S'- 

bit of conn., meMiJn Si aSd^aU ‘that^SkS 
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(" Poof! ” he thought to himself, “ I hope that will 
satisfy her.*’) 

“ Did they really lose the money or had they put 
it in their pockets ? *' asked Mary. 

*' I really don’t know,” replied Beverley, in¬ 
cautiously, ” I didn’t trouble about that so long as 
I got the money.” 

” But you said you might get some more,” 
persisted Mary. “ And you'll have to know if they 
speculated or not to do that, won’t you ? I mean 
that you can’t get more out of them unless they 
really made money with what grandfather sent, can 

^ ' . V 1. 

“ Oh,” said Beverley, feeling excessively foohsh. 

I’ll manage it somehow. They'll pay up rather than 
be exposed.” 

“ But that will be blackmail,” objected the girl, who 
had found her grandfather’s ” Every man his own 
Lawyer ” on his study table and puzzled her brains 
over it. ” I’m sure grandfather wouldn’t wish for any 

money obtained like that.” ^ 

” Bless your heart, child,” said Beverley, ” it wont 
be blackmail. Leave it to me, there's a good girl. I 
promise you I won't bring your grandfather any money 

except what is honestly come by.” 

Until then Mary had had no suspicion that 
Beverley had never set eyes on McLoch and Argyl^ 
It had not occurred to her as possible that he had 
found the money himself. Now a suspicion dawned 
upon her. She determined to let the matter rest for 
the moment, but to lay traps for him. If she found 
that he had been inventing, well—well what could she 
do ? She could not refuse to let him save her grand¬ 
father ? A feeling of mingled shame and intense 
gratitude dulled her chestnut eyes. Beverley marvelled 
at the change which came over her, the change which 
has already been referred to. For a minute or two the 
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girl was expressionless, apparently as cold and unfeeling 

as a statue. , , , , j . v • 

Then she realised the actual words he had used m his 

last speech. He had called her child, had asked her to 
be a good girl I And she did not resent it! Indeed 
her lips softened in a delicious smile as she thought that 
she rather liked it. 

Beverley watched her closely, and saw the return of 
animation with delight. It’s agreed then,” he said. 
“ You will beheve that I will do what I can for the 
rector without involving him in any nefarious transac¬ 
tion ! I promise you I will not commit a single crime 
upon the calendar in order to obtain what I may be able 
to let him have.” 

" I don’t know what we should have done without 
you,” she said, with sudden enthusiasm. She held out 
her hand. “ Forgive me,” she said. “ I ought to 
have thanked you seriously. I do, really I do, \vith all 
my heart.” 

He took the little brown hand-—for Mary rarely wore 
gloves save when gardening. ” Please do not be too 
serious,” he said. “ It would make me think that you 
are surprised that I should be glad to be of assistance to 
my guardian, to whom I owe so much. If I forgot that 
the rector had been a father to me, and more than a 
father, you might be surprised indeed. He has been 
father, tutor, friend and guardian all in one, and—oh 
hang it all, Mary, I’m not an ingrate whatever you may 
think of me ! ” 

Mary’s eyes brightened, and she looked happily at 
him. “ I hke to hear yoh say that, Jack,” she said, 
^d for a few steps thfe young couple walked on 
silently, Beverley’s heart rejoicing that he had at last 
succeeded in pleasing the girl. 

Presently she said : ” I have not congratulated you 
yet. Grandfather told me that you have been left 
V some money and that you think of giving up the bar. 
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Won't you miss the excitement of it ? I think I 
should if I were a man." 

” The friend who left me it expressed a wish that I 
should devote myself to scientific research," replied 
Beverley, " He did not make it legally binding on me, 
but naturally I desire to conform to his wishes, 
especially as I believe that my bent runs rather in the 
direction of science than towards the law. There is a 
lot of unpleasant work in the courts. You see we 
cannot confine ourselves to acting for clients whom we 
believe to be in the right. Of course so long as one 
plays the game, and takes no unfair advantage, one 
ought to be contented. Somehow, though, it doesn’t 
seem to me to be such clean work as scientific research. 
To take the bar at its best it can hardly be said to do 
much good to the human race. But why on earth 
should I bore you about this ? ” 

" I like to hear you tell me what you think. 
Jack," said Mary, who was becoming more and more 
inclined to regard her old playmate with favour. 
" You agree with grandfather then, that lex non 
curat pietatem, aut justitiam ? That's what he said 
at first when 1 asked him why he did not consult 
a lawyer about those wretched people who robbed 
him." 

" What ? " cried Beverley, a little dismayed, " has 
he taught you Latin ? " 

" Only a few words," replied the girl. " Don’t be 
frightened," she added, for the look of disconcertion 
upon his face was unmistakable. 

" Thank goodness,” cried Beverley. " I thought 
you didn't seem like a pedantic girl. I met a woman 
once who cross examined me as to Justinian's exposition 
of the status of woman in Roman law ! She quoted 
yards to prove that man has always been a tyrant. 
Then she explained for half an hour why woman has 
always been, and will always be, the superior of man. 
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Yet she looked quite harmless and was rather nice 

looking than otherwise/’ ^ 

“ I think,” said Mary gravely, that if God had 

intended woman to be man's equal in those things which 
she has left to him for centuries. He would have placed 

her on an equality ages ago.” 

“ Ah ! ” replied Beverley. So Mary s rehgion was 
by no means an insignificant factor. It was not 
worth while to point out to her that the arguinents for 
and against the equality of the sexes were too intricate 
and numerous to dismiss so briefly and so simply. He 
was occupied in endeavouring to reconcile his pleasure 
at learning that the girl had none of the toxin of the 
modem suffragist in her, and his alarm lest her religion 
would prevent her from taking an agnostic for a 
husband. 

Mary watched him narrowly. Since her momentary 
rebellion against the Divine Will she had often wished 
to ask a man of the world, a man of intellect, his opinion 
on the subject which had troubled her. But she felt 
that she covld not introduce so grave and momentous 
a topic yet. It was only to a man whom she knew very 
well, and liked extremely, that she could speak of the 
God Whom all her life she had been trained to 
reverence, the worship of and trust in Whom were an 
inheritance from many generations of her forebears. 

” I’m glad,” he said,” that you won't want to have a 
vote or be anything but a womanly woman. Of course 
there are dozens of things in which woman is infinitely 

man’s superior. Especially a woman like-” He 

stopped himself from saying ” like you.” It was too 
soon to pay compliments or to give her a hint of what 
he felt for her. She would think that he was used \o 
making pretty speeches to pretty women if he gave 
her an excuse to accuse him of an inclination for 


calling 
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" Like what ? ” asked Mary, hiding the mischief in 
her eyes by drooping her long brown lashes over them. 

Like Mother Hubbard/* said Beverley, with a 
laugh. Fm sure no male chef could equal her apple 
tum-overs or beef patties! Do you remember our 
picnics and how you used to cry for the biggest cheese¬ 
cake ? *' 

“ I didn’t,** exclaimed the girl, indignantly. '* You 
always saw that I got it.” And at that the two of 
them laughed, and felt wonderfully happy. “Well 
out of that,” thought Beverley. 
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REGRETS AND SCRUPLES 

That evening at the supper table the rector turned the 
conversation to what he described as the infamous 
fraud of Messrs. McLoch and Argyle. " Such fraud 
cannot be common,” said the innocent old man. “ I 
find consolation in the assurance that their ill-gotten 
gains cannot profit them in the long run. They are sure 
to be foimd out. There is only one way of building up 
a fortune securely, and that is the way of honesty.” 

Dreading lest the old gentleman should again put his 
trust in the honesty of city financiers, Beverley launched 
out mto an attempt to undeceive him. " Fm afraid 
you are too optimistic, sir,” he said. ” I could name 
a score of men who have made large fortunes by ways 
^ nefarious as those of McLoch and Argyle. Some of 
the men are dead, having left millions. Others stand 
mgh m the world's eye, more than one have bought or 
mtngued for titles, and obtained them.” He went on 
to give SIX or seven weH known names of fraudulent 

in poor old man gasped 

m shocked amazement, ” ^ 

sciouslv -1 ‘ ^ "L • or Beverley was uncon- 
tm W ^ sat Ustening 

dishonesty again 

DW w n" “te Justice of the 

sairutU?*confided aU her life. She 
a httle, but her eyes assumed that dull look of 
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concentration which killed the animation in her face 
so effectually that she almost looked stupid so long as 
it lasted. 

She looked at Beverley and wondered what he 
thought. Could he, with his knowledge of so much 
that was evil, retain the faith in which he had been 
reared ? She wondered if he would be present at 
evening prayers. She was so innocent and inex¬ 
perienced in the ways of the world that she imagined 
that he would absent himself from the family devotions 
if he was no longer able to take part in them in all 
sincerity. 

Naturally Beverley followed the custom of the 
house. Indeed, when the time came for Susan Hum- 
phris and Emily to come into the dining-room, and the 
rector knelt and bowed his reverend head, the young 
man was touched with the remembrance of old times, 
when in boy-like trust and innocence he too had knelt 
and prayed as humbly and sincerely as any there. 
Like most real agnostics he regretted the faith he had 
been unable to retain. He knew the comfort of it; 
the solace of the perfect confidence that human appeal 
to the Most High reaches its desired destination. If 
he could have prayed from his heart he would have 
prayed for faith, for some sign such as that which was 
vouchsafed to St. Paul, some clear proof that for 
nineteen hundred years the different sects of Christ¬ 
ianity had not been quarrelling about a myth. 

Naturally his appearance during prayers was as 
devout as could be. He was sad at the change which 
had come over his belief, at the cruelty of the iconoclasm 
of scientific discovery. He knew that there were 
men of eminence in the world of science who were able 
to reconcile their knowledge with their Faith, and, he 
believed, honestly. But he could not, and he was too 
straightforward a man to pretend that he could, even to 
himself. He saw no way of compromise. Either the 
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Christian Faith was based on a Divine Revelation, and 

was true, or it was not. He was not affected by the 

quibbles of sectarians, the httle petty disputes as to 

ritual or the manner of service. He regarded the 

mighty problem broadly, and would have been content 

had he been able to believe that a personal Deity 

watched over the world, and sent His Son to atone for 

the sins of the world. It was so that he defined the 

necessary faith for a Christian. And he knew that he 

did not possess it. Not only did the memory of his 

boyhood’s simple trust in what he was taught sadden 

him. But Mary’s words that afternoon warned him 

that she was no Latitudinarian, or so he thought. 

And he knew how great a gulf is fixed between the 

hearts of those who believe and those who cannot. 

Moreover he would have been the last to desire that 

Mary should lose her faith. Yet how could he ask her 

to marry him without letting her know that he had lost 

his, and how could he expect her to consent to marry 

him if she could not but consider him as beyond the 

pale of salvation ? Throughout the murmur of the 

rector’s voice he wrestled with a troubled mind, and to 

Mary s watchful eyes he seemed to be absorbed in deep 
devotion. ^ 

She scolded herself when she went to bed. “ If he 

can believe like that,” she thought, ’’with all his 

knowledge of wrong and injustice, how weak must I be 

to allow so little as I have known of to disturb my 

trust! ” Arid the poor girl flung herself on her knees 

by her bedside and prayed for greater strength and 

stronger faith till her chestnut eyes brimmed over with 
tears. 
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BEVERLEY’S SLIP 

The events of Sunday tended to corroborate Mary in 
her belief that Beverley had not forsaken the religion 
in which he had been reared. He was not only present 
at morning and evening family prayers, but at both 
church services, and, she thought, he betrayed less 
weariness during the latter than nine-tenths of the 
congregation. 

She began to resent what she believed to be this 
constancy of faith. The rector had preached in the 
morning taking For whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth ” (Hebrews xii., 6) for his text, and while 
she knew that he was moved by his personal gratitude 
for his escape from ruin and ignominy her reason 
revolted at the doctrine. She tried to tell herself that 
human intelligence was finite, and incapable of com¬ 
prehending Infinite wisdom and Justice. She even 
ventured to touch upon her difficulty at the mid-day 
dinner. 

“ Grandfather,” she said, “ I don’t rmderstand why 
God should chasten those whom He loves. Don't you 
think that some people might think it better not to be 
loved if they have to be chastened ? ” 

The girl had been brought up in such a simple 
atmosphere of piety that she saw nothing outrS in 
referring openly to such questions before Beverley. 
Indeed by this time the years which he had passed 
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* 

without visiting the rectory seemed, in a way, to 
have vanished. After aU he was her childhoods 
playmate. He could never be as a stranger to her. 
And every hour brought out little traits m him 
which reminded her of what he was before he went 
up to Cambridge. ,, , 

The old rector was startled. “ My dear, he said, 

" we may be sure that when God chastens us He does 
it for our good. Though it is sometimes hard to see it, 
we ought never to doubt His kindness. Even if in 
this world the wicked seem to triumph, and, too often 
it seems to our blindness, the virtuous to suffer, does 
not that afford an argument for that future life which 
some poor people deny ? It renders it mathematically 
necessary that the scales of Justice should be equally 
poised in another world than this. Otherwise, it 
might be asked, what is the use of being good ! It 
might even be said that these seeming inequalities of 
life are sent us to prove to us that life does not end with 
death, that there is another life where all things shall 
be adjusted, and the good man come to his reward.*' 

Mary longed to hear Beverley’s opinion. “ What do 
you think. Jack ? " she asked. 

Beverley started, and felt uncomfortable. “ Your 
grandfather is the Court of Appeal in such questions,” 
he said, smiling. “ I know that the reason he has 
given you is the one that is—er—er—supported by the 
highest authorities. Really I have been so busy reading 
up law and medicine that I'm afraid I’ve spent too little 
time on theology.” 

The rector nodded. “ You’ve done your duty in 
that state of life which your father chose for you, boy,” 
he said. “ And so long as you do your duty no one 
ought to blame you.” 

Mary was not satisfied. But at the time she said no 
more on the point. Strangely enough she felt pleased 
that Beverley had not supported the rector less 
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vaguely. Did he too feel dissatisfied with the ex¬ 
planation ? 

The girl was disturbed in spirit. She did not realise 
that the incessant prayers and services had begun to 
fret her. She was unhappy because she was, as she 
told herself, so weak in her faith. She longed for 
some one to whom she could open her mind freely. 
She could not tell all that was troubling her to the 
rector without the risk of paining him. And she loved 
the old gentleman too well to pain him consciously. 
She hoped that Jack would come down again and again, 
till she became so intimate with him that she could 
pour out her thoughts and doubts to him, and ascertain 
if he could restore her placid acceptance of all that she 
had been taught. 

And Beverley, surprised by her remark, was telling 
himself that he had a chance after all. If she felt 
“ like that ” she would assuredly have sympathy with 
a man like him who was conscientious in his inability 
to believe. 

The old rector spent the afternoon in resting and 
preparing himself for the evening seimon, while the 
two young people again wandered about the garden 
growing closer and closer in their hearts and thoughts 
as they called up old scenes, old sayings, old giiefs, 
and old pleasures. 

" I suppose," said Mary, towards evening, " that we 
shall see nothing more of you for another eight or nine 
years! " 

" You know better than that," cried Beverley. " I 
shall have to come down again next week end if you'll 
have me. I have still to get more money out of those 
people you know." 

" Have to come down ? " said Mary. " I'm sorry 
you should be obliged to do so if you don't want to 
come." 

" I didn't mean that. And you know it," replied 
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Beverley, laughing. “ Now that I am free of the bar 
I hope to come down as often as you and the rector 

will have me,’' , . , j 

The girl's face brightened. “ You ve done grand¬ 
father good,” she said. ” You’ve brightened him up. 
And oh ! I must tell you again how much I thank you 
for what you’ve done—I won’t mention it again, she 
added, as Beverley began to remonstrate with her. 
“ But I do think—oh very well,” she ended, laughing, 
as he pretended to press his fingers against his ears. 
“ But you haven’t told me how you expect to get more 
money from them.” 

Her suspicions were still awake that he had provided 
the money himself, but as yet she had been unable to 
entrap him to an admission. 

" Oh, for heaven’s sake don’t let's talk about 
business here,” cried Beverley, impatiently. “ Do let 
me have a little holiday.” 

His reluctance to discuss the matter increased her 
suspicions, ana she determined if he did bring down a 
further sum to take a step which frightened her by its 
boldness, without preventing her from adopting it. 

Had she known the extent of Beverley’s inheritance 
she would have suspected him more. But he had only 
led her and the rector to believe that he would be able 
to devote his life to scientific research comfortably, 
without the necessity to continue the more lucrative 
profession—for a successful man—of the bar. 

“ I shall have to look about for a place too,” said 
Beverley, " and your grandfather may be able to tell 
me of one not too far from here. I want to be within 
about an hour or an hour and a half's motor run from 
London, and perhaps he may know of some old hall near 
Crouchgate which I could hire or buy, and where I could 
build a laboratory.” 

Oh ! ” she said. ” Will you be able to afiord that ? 
How nice I Jack, I don’t wish to be rudely inquisitive, 
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but how much liave you been left ? You speak like a 
millionaire ? " 

Beverley saw that he had said too much. But after 
all he would have to disclose his wealth sooner or later, 
and he might as well do it now. He did not know that 
the girl doubted whether he had obtained a penny from 
the bucket shop keepers. He knew that the old rector 
believed what he had told him, and he did not think it 
likely that Mary would be business girl or shrewd enough 
to appreciate the improbability of his story. 

“ About a hundred and eighty thousand,'' he said. 
" The professor wished me to be able to obtain every¬ 
thing I could require for physiological and bacteriol¬ 
ogical research. He wished my laboratory to be equal 
to any public one." 

" Good gracious ! " cried Maiy. " Does grandfather 
know that ? ^^^ly, Jack, I'm almost afraid of you ! " 

" No, I haven’t told him the amount," confessed 
Beverley. “ And I didn’t mean to tell you, I feared 
you might think I was swaggering. But really it is 
all left me on trust, in a way, for the purpose of 
enabling me to do the work the professor wished me 
to do without being dependent upon any one for 
assistance." 

" I won’t wait till he comes again," Mary said to 
herself. " I’m sure now he gave grandfather the 
money himself ! How could he ? \\^y did he ? Of 

course he won’t miss it! But how good of him ! But 
I won’t let him continue to think he has taken me in. 
I’ll wTite that letter to-morrow, and then confront him 
with the reply. I feel sure what the reply will be." 

" Penny for your thoughts," said Beverley, noticing 
her abstraction. 

" I’ll give them to you for nothing—next Saturday," 
said Mary, nodding her head, her eyes flashing with 
mischief. 

" Oho ! Have they anything to do with me ? ” asked 
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Beverley. " What little game are you preparing ? An 
apple pie bed or some other of those tricks with which 
you used to torment me ? 

“Worse than that/* replied the girl, solemnly. 
“ Much worse than that.” 

“ As you are strong be merciful/* begged Beverley. 

“ I think you want chastening/* said Mary, and then 
blushed vividly. 

“ You may chasten me as much as you like provided 
you—** Beverley began, his mind running on the con¬ 
text at the dinner table, ” you think I deserve it,’* 
he ended, pulling himself up, but not so adroitly 
but that Mary guessed what word was the original 
"reading.” Then, to change the subject, for he 
thought he had been dangerously near to precipitation, 
he asked : " If I come down in a car will there be room 
for it in the old coachhouse ? ” 

" A car I But of course you can afford cars now ! ” 
cried Mary. " How delightful. You’ll take me for a 
ride, won't you ? I*ve never been in a good car.** 
And they began to talk about the drives they would 
take, the spots they would revisit, and how pleasant it 
would be if Beverley were able to find some place which 

would suit him within half an hour's spin of the 
rectory. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONFIRMATION 


Beverley’s parting words to the rector on the follow¬ 
ing morning were : “ I think you can arrange for the 
complete restoration, sir. I have no doubt that I shall 
be able to make those rascals disgorge another £300 

or so.” . . , T 1 

*' But only if they obtained it with my money, Jack. 

That’s the only claim I could have, you know.” 

Jack nodded, and strode off to the station, leaving 

his suit case behind, as Mary suggested, as a pledge for 

his return on the following Saturday. 

The rector went off in a state of high dehght to write 
to the expert on church restoration and to the contractor 

that the work might now be put in hand. 

The old gentleman was entirely unsuspicious that 

Tack had told him a white lie, and that the £600, or 
whatever the tota^ amount proved to be, came straight 

out of the funds left by the late professor. 

Mary too departed to write a letter, in which she 
tried to combine the wisdom of the serpent with the 

affectation of simplicity. ^ ^ 

The letter was addressed to McLoch and Argyle, 

whose address she had already obtained from her 
grandfather’s study. 


€i 


Dear Sirs, ^ ^ ,, , 

“ I cannot help writing to you to tell you how 
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grateful you have made us by returning the money 
which my grandfather sent you." Shall I say anything 
about more money ? she asked herself. " Suppose he 
told the truth, and is going to try to get some more from 
them, perhaps this letter may prevent him. But why 
should it ? They can't be offended at being thanked. 
They might even be more inclined to let him have more. 
Nonsense ! " she cried, " I am sure, positive, that they 
haven't paid back a penny. After what he said about 
those other wretches who have made fortunes by 
dishonesty without suffering for it, I can't believe 
that even he could persuade them to pay back anything. 
And his telling me how rich he is took away the last of 
my doubts ! I'll write it! " Her self communing was 
a little more intricate in construction than grammatical. 
But she knew what she meant, and already “ he " was 
beginning to mean only one man. Jack Beverley. 

“ I don’t know," she continued to write, " what we 

should have done if you had not sent it back. I should 

like to write a letter to the Times to say how good you 

have been. For I know that you must have lost a 

peat deal of money of your own as grandfather's was 

lost. I hope that you have been as land to other poor 

people who lost their’s. I have often heard such horrid 

thmgs of busmess people in the city that I am sure that 

you must be very, very different from most of them 

Please excuse me for wnting to you. But I could not 

help telhng you how grateful my grandfather and I are 
for your goodness." 


" There ! " she said to herself. “ They will beUe^ 

LTsoYJo? S Y 'I'" “°ney- 

She lauded as she signed " Mary Mackworth ■' 

mi's.“““ '‘"“X ^ d„el„, 
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When the Semitic gentleman who called himself 
McLoch opened the letter on the Tuesday morning he 
had a narrow escape from a paralytic stroke ! He 
smote upon the desk gong which stood upon his table, 
and yelled to the cringing clerk who entered : “ Send 
Mr. Argyle ’ere at vonce ! ” 

Another Semitic gentleman soon appeared. " ’Ere, 
Iky,” said McLoch, ” do you know the meanin’ of 
this ? ’Ave you been sendin’ back any of the money 
of our last deal ? Hay vot ? 'Ave you gone mad ? ” 
Argyle held out his hands, palms for\vard and 
shrugged his fat shoulders up to his large red ears, 
” My tear,” he gurgled, ” now do you think it laikely ? 
Do you think that I, me, Isaac Sol—Argyle vould do 
such a thing ! Vot is it that you mean ? ” 

“Then vot the — does this gal mean?” cried 
McLoch. ” I s'pose she's a gal if she's got a grand¬ 
father livin'! Writes to thank us—US ! for sendin’ 
back 'er grandfather’s money vot 'e 'ad sent us on a 
deal! Look 'ere Iky, no lies ! If you 'ave done this 
say so. But it is not bus’ness ! ” 

” S’welp me ! ” protested the innocent Argyle, ” I 
never sent a farden ! Vhy Solly ! Don’t you know 
me better than that! Did you ever know me to do 
such a thing in bus'ness ! In charity, vhy that is 
different! Even you give to our people in charity I 
But this is a Christian it seems. Vhere are the books ? ” 
They rummaged in their private books till they found 
the name of the Reverend Hugh Mackworth, ” Ah ! ” 
said McLoch, ” he sent us ten pound, and then on our 
recommendation, 'earin’ from us as ’e’d made fifteen, 
'e sent us another two 'und’ed and fifty 1 Ve 'ad the 
misfortune to lose the lot, and wrote 'im tellin' 'im so I 
Veil this beats Jerusalem ! Vot does the gal mean . 

Is she gettin' at us, pullin’ our legs ? ” 

“ I dunno,” replied Argyle. ” I don t see oo can 

'ave done it 1 ’Arris can't 'ave, 'cos 'e ain’t got fifty 
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pound in the world! And none o* the other clurks 
*ave as much as 'Arris ! ” 

Well we can’t let a slip of a gal make us ridickerlous 
like this/' exclaimed McLoch. “ You vait 'ere vhile I 
dictate an answer." 

He smote the bell again and the cringing stenographer 
reentered. “ Take this," snorted McLoch. " Dear 
Madam—^No ! I'm 'anged if I'll dear 'er. * Madam— 
Ve are in receipt of your communication of yesterday 
and beg to state that ve do not understand to vot you 
refer. Ve find on referring to our books that the 
Rev. Hugh Mackworth of the address you give sent us 
altogether £260 for margin, and that owin’ to an 
imexpected fall in prices this vas lost. Ve 'ave not 
returned ’im any money. Ve could not do so on 
principle. It vould not be bus'ness ! Also you are 
right in thinkin’ve 'ave lost ’eavily ourselves 1 ' Shall 
I ask 'er vot she means by tryin* to pull our legs ? " he 
asked his partner. 

" No," grinned Argyle. " 'Er letter vill come in as a 
testimonial some day, ’e, 'e, ’e ! " 

" Iky, sometimes you 'ave bright ideas," said 
McLoch, gazing admiringly at his partner. " I’ll end 
then, * Ve are Your’s, etc.—Miss Mary Mackworth, 
The Rectory, Pigbury, South Daneshire.’ Type that 
and bring it in for signature. Ve'll get it off by the 
momin’ post," he added. " Like ’er cheek ! Thought 
she’d arouse feelin's of remorse p’raps ! " 

Mary did not expect to receive a reply until the 
foUowing morning, and it was chance alone that 
prevented the rector from seeing it. UsuaUy, if he saw 
the postman come to his door, and got no letter, he 
wo^d ask to whom whatever had arrived by post was 
ad^essed. But on that Tuesday evening he was absent 
at the bedside of a sick woman, and Mary got her answer 
without the necessity to mention it to the old gentleman. 

She opened it eagerly, and could not restrain a cry of 
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pleasure at finding that her suspicion had been correct. 
Old Susan Humphris was with her at the time and the 
old dame was interested by her beloved nursling's 
excitement. Why, my precious," said Susan, "what¬ 
ever ha' joyed ye so ? Ah ! Don’t tell me ! I reckon 
that was for somethin' as Master Jack come home agin ! 
He’ve got eyes in his head, that boy, though he be a 
mark, and he know asyou'reapicter. Is that from him, 
my darlin’ ? " 

Mary never tried to check the old dame's familiarity. 
She knew that she was loved so tenderly and so faith¬ 
fully that it would be ridiculous and unkind to let her 
old nurse think that she had " taken a liberty." 

" No, nursey ! " she cried, kissing the old lady to get 
rid of some of her excitement. " But it has something 
to do with him. I shall have a bone to pick with him 
when he comes down next Saturday ! " 

" Now don’t you worrit the pore feller too much, me 
dear," advised the old dame. " He's as proper lookin' 
and upstandin’ a young man as ever I see. And that's 
no good your pretendin' to me as you don’t know it as 
well as me. Go along with ye ! " She shook her fat 
sides with laughter. She knew by Mary’s face that the 
bone in question would be a very sweet and meaty one. 

Mary felt that she must be by herself for a little and 
withdrew to her room. 

" Bless her heart,” muttered the old dame. " I 
know what it be ! Lord ! I was like that once ! All 
of a flutter one minute and all bubblin’ over the next! 
Well I don't begrudge him ! They'll make a proper 
pair, that they will! But lor’! I mustn’t breathe a 
word to her, not serious like, or as likely as not she'd 
set herself agin the notion ! " Chuckling over her 
diplomacy she retired to her kitchen quarters and 
rated Emily for ten minutes on end, to, as she would 
have put it, " blow off " some of her exuberance of 

fancy. 
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Although Mary had told herself that she was sure 
that Jack Beverley had supplied the money, the cer¬ 
tainty that he had done so came as to 3 - shock to her, 
even though it was a pleasurable shock. Was it right 
to permit her grandfather to remain in ignorance that 
it was only by means of Jack’s generosity that he had 
been saved from his horrible situation ? Yet why should 
he be told ? After ail, if Jack felt that he owed the 
old gentleman a good turn—as he undoubtedly did— 
w'hy should he not do that good turn ? And if the 
rector knew the truth he might make difficulties about 
taking the money, and then he would be wretched 
again. There would then, Mary thought, a little bit¬ 
terly, be more of the Lord’s chastening. Surely she 
was justified in sparing him that. Also, how could she 
explain the manner in which she had gained the 
certainty which she now had. She was sure that both 
the rector and Jack would disapprove of her action in 
writing to McLoch and Argyle. She did nothing wrong 
in keeping it to herself. Then kept to herself it should 
be—unless it happened that it became necessary to 
show how good hearted a fellow her old playmate was. 
Inexperienced as she was she knew that there were 
plenty of people with more money than Jack now had 
who would have thought a long time before paying £260 
down in the circumstances, to say nothing of the further 
sum which he had promised to bring. She tried to feel 
offended with him for offering charity to her grand¬ 
father. But she could not. He had taken the only 
means open to him for saving the old gentleman, and 
had done it as delicately as he could contrive. If she 
betrayed him it would be she who created the difficulty 
for her grandfather, not he. 

Then, she told herself, a little illogically, this was 

goodness of God, but of the goodness 
of Jack Beverley. Surely it was just as much God’s 
doing that Jack had saved her grandfather as it would 
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have been if the bucket shop keepers had refunded. 
It was less of a miracle. But just as much the decree 
of the Divine Will as the other would have been. How¬ 
ever, women are rarely logical, thank goodness, and 
Mary only felt that Jack had done a noble action in 
as landly and unostentatious a way as was possible. 
How he would stammer and fidget when she taxed him 
with what she meant to call his perfidy. But to do 
that she would have to admit writing to McLoch and 
Argyle ! That might make him think the less of her. 
And she did not wish him to do that. Wei], at any 
rate, there was plenty of time in which she could con¬ 
sider how she would act. 

She longed to tell some one of his generosity. Would 
it be safe to take old Susan into her confidence I She 
would wait till the morrow. She feared lest the old 
dame would banter her, although, as she could point 
out, Jack had determined on paying the money before 
he had seen her again. It could not have been love 
for her which prompted him. And Mary was glad that 
it was so. She could think the higher of him for an act 
of pure generosity than if she had any reason to believe 
that he had been trying to win her favour. Not, of 
course, she told herself, that he desired to win her 
favour. Why should he ? A man who had already 
made a name for hitnself both in the legal and medical 
worlds, a man who had recently come into ^180,000 ! 

This last thought saddened her. Truly he had 
seemed to like her. She knew that he had bitten the 
word “ love " in two upon his lips when he said she 
might chasten him. But that might have been mere 
fun. Whatever thoughts might have stirred in her 
mind before she learnt of the amount of his fortune 
were ridiculous ! He, a man like him, with so many 
thousands, how could she dare to fancy that she could 
ever be anything to him but an old friend ! 

The important part about this reverie was that 
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previously Mary had never regarded Jack as a lover. 
There had been no ** thoughts " of the nature inferred 
in her musing. She had welcomedbim as an old friend, 
and liked him, longed to ask him questions as to his 
belief, as she might have asked an elder brother. But 
now the veil of her real heart had been lifted a little, 
and she felt that she had only learnt that she might 
have loved him when she knew that such love must be 
fruitless. 

Nevertheless she sang about the house with more 
verve and gaiety than usual, till her grandfather coming 
in from his visit, thought that rarely had he known his 
girl in such high spirits. 

In the circumstances they were hardly correct. He 
called her down. 


*' My dear,*’ he said, “ I don’t like checking your 
happiness. But I have come from a very sad scene. 
Poor Mrs. Martin died before I left her. No doubt the 
shock and injuries she sustained when the motor 
knocked her down were the chief cause. But the 
doctor says the actual cause was pneumonia, although 
he admits that the accident may have enabled what he 
calls the pneumococcus to do its fatal work.” 

“ Oh, grandfather! ” cried Mary. “ Poor Mrs. Martin! 
What will become of the two little ones ? ” 

Im afraid they must go to the workhouse, dear,” 

replied the old gentleman. ” They have no one to 
look after them.” 

It seems so hard,” said Mary. ” She was a good 
hard workmg woman, and kept the two children 
^autifully clean. She worked hard and no one ever 
md o^ w^tog so well as she did when we used to send 

she should have been 
Med vnth those little ones depending on her, and that 

^e motor people should never have been discovered. 

Ihey ought to provide for the children, the brutes! ” 

My dear, said the rector, very gravely, " I hope 
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that you are not encouraging this spirit of revolt 
against God’s will, which I have noticed once or twice 
lately. You must not criticise His decree. He must 
know best. ’ 

“ But it is hard and unjust,” persisted Mary, ” that 
Mrs. Martin, a good worthy woman, should have been 
killed by some ruthless brutes, and they should have 
escaped free without any one laiowing who they were ! 
If it had been old Mrs. Boswell it woiildn't have 
mattered so much. She drinks too much and has no 
one depending on her. and she sent the things home 
filthy when I tried her once ! ” 

“ Mary, Mary, do not judge,” rebuked the rector. 
“How do you know the motorists are ruthless 
brutes? ” 

“ They must have been or they would not have 
driven on and left her lying in the road,” said 
Mary. 

The rector abandoned that position. “ And you 
ought not to say that it wouldn’t have mattered so 
much if it were Mrs. Boswell,” he said. “ Mrs. Martin 
was prepared for death, a good woman, my dear, who 
called on God the last thing before she sank into the 
unconsciousness which preceded death. Whereas 
Mrs.-” 

“ Oh, I know what you mean, dear,” said Mary. 
“ But I can't help it. I can’t help feeling sorry for 
those poor mites, and for Mrs. Martin.” 

“ My child,” said the rector, “ try to convince your¬ 
self that God knows best. It is unchristian to 
question His wisdom. Pray, dear, for a more trustful 
heart, as I will pray for you myself.” 

And that night, when Mary knelt down, she did pray 
that she might be enabled to understand how things 
that seemed to her to be unjust and cruel were right. 

She felt no sudden understanding coming to her, but 
she. prayed on, and, before she rose from her knees, she 
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had asked God to be good to Jack Beverley, and to 
reward him for his generosity to her grandfather. 

She made this petition with a sad heart, for it meant, 
to her, that she had no hope of being able to reward 
him herself. 


\ 
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ALFRED SPRINGFIELD 

On the following Saturday morning Mary and old 
Susan Humphris were repeating their experiments in 
the way to make Jack Beverley's room a joy to the 
eye and a rest for the weary when Mary, who was very 
busy looking out of the window, ejaculated Oh ! " 

For some minutes there had been an ominous 
crescendo gnmting of a motor horn, and Mary's exclama¬ 
tion was the result of her seeing a car swerve out of 
the main road into the little winding drive up to the 
rectory. It was not only that Jack had fulfilled his 
promise of coming down in a car—or rather his hint 
that he might do so—but because the car's appearance 
justified a cry of admiration from any one. It had race 
and breeding written upon it. Long and roomy, its 
touring top, with the two low wide bucket seats in 
front, looked both graceful and comfortable. The 
rounded bonnet was of generous dimensions. The 
car looked not only a racer, but a gentlemanly, or 
ladylike, racer. Mary knew nothing of cars. She 
would not have understood had she been told that the 
chassis was one of Renault's new model 38 h.p., and the 
top the best that Long Acre could furnish. But even 
to her ignorant eye there was an appearance of beauty, 
luxury, and power. The colour was a dark green, modest 
in its abstinence from such fripperies as gold or silver 
streaks. It was obviously a rich man's car, yet it had 
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no ostentation, no offensive boast of its cost. It did 
not challenge admiration, but chastely submitted to it. 

“ Oh ! she cried again. “ What a nuisance ! I 
suppose I shan’t be able to go out with him now that 
Mr. Springfield is coming till Monday ! ” 

For Beverley was not the only week end visitor 
expected at the rectory. Alfred Springfield, a youth 
just down from Cambridge, and on the verge of taking 
orders, had accepted the rector’s invitation to spend a 
day or two at Pigbury. The boy was the son of a friend 
of Mary’s father, and had been promised a curacy at 
Crouchgate, some thirty miles from Pigbury, as soon 
as he was ordained. His father had written to the 
rector telling him this, and hoping that his son might be 
permitted to see something of the way in which a rural 
parish should be shepherded. Ten days previously 
considerations of economy might have prevented the 
rector from proffering the invitation, but the old 
gentleman, since Jack Beverley had come to his rescue, 
had forgotten how poor he was, and, in the relief of 
escaping disgrace, temporarily failed to realise that the 
money which had been restored to him was not his own. 

Had Mary been previously acquainted with young 
Springfield she might not have felt so much resentment 
at what she considered his inopportune advent. For he 
was a manly youth, had rowed for the ’Varsity, and, 
although he was one of those men who feel from their 
boyhood a call to be a clergyman, he was so little of a 
png that he had been popular at the Hall. Men were 
willing to use their tongues with discretion in his 
presence without a sense of injury. And that speaks 
volumes for him. 

He was tall, well made, rowed thirteen stone, and 
possessed the face and innocence of a child with the 
religious enthusiasm of St. Francis. Blue eyed and 
gold^ haired, with lean straight features, a chin that 
had its determination modified by the dr eam y rapture 
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of his eyes during moments of pious fervour, he was 
likely to be a curate to flutter the hearts of the maidens, 
and to increase the profits of the milliners of Crouch- 
gate, and, possibly, of Oxford, Regent and Bond 
Streets. 

Mary had been unfortunate in her experiences of 
curates. Most of those whom she had encountered 
were either theological college men or had resorted to 
the Church as a last resource, their parents being of 
opinion that in no other profession could they earn their 
daily bread. No disrespect towards the Church is 
intended in writing this. It would be infinitely to her 
advantage if she could be purged of those who have 
sought her bosom for purely venal reasons, who have 
been thrust into her commimion because they were 
unfit mentally, and too often, morally, for success in 
any profession, craft or mystery, where competition 
gives the prize to the worthy or capable. 

The peculiar hungry, slinking look of these men 
revolted Mary, and she had seen her grandfather time 
and time again shake his reverend head over the 
degeneration of his brother clergymen. 

At the sight of Beverley in his car—in which he drove 
alone—the girl hurried down to greet him. She found 
her grandfather already in the hall, eagerly expectant 
not only of his guest but of the assurance that the latter 
came provided with the means for the complete 
restoration of the ancient Temple of God, which the old 

gentleman loved so dearly. 

Beverley stopped the car and sprang to the ground. 
“ Why, Jack ! cried the rector, " I didn't expect to 
see you arrive like this ! Wonderful things ! Won¬ 
derful things ! Bless my soul! I suppose you’ll be 
hiring a flying machine next. But, my boy, this must 
be a very expensive car to hire ! You mustn’t be 
extravagant now you’ve come into some money you 
know. Bless my soul! " 
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He looked the question he longed to put as Jack 
pressed his hand. “ I shan’t be extravagant, sir,” said 
the young man, avoiding the suggestion that he had 
hired the car. “ Even if I have been, a httle, the good 
news I bring justifies it. I have succeeded in getting 
another £400 from McLoch and Argyle. You*ll have 
enough now to have everything done you wish, will 
you not ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ! God bless you, my boy," cried the 
rector, trembling with joy. " Mary—oh there she is. 
Thank Jack for both of us. Bless my soul! £660! 
But how did you manage it. Jack ? I suppose you 
forced them to show you their books and ascertained 
that they had made—let me see, what is it—why 
they must have made the £400 with the £260 I 
sent them! The rascals! And then to pretend 
that they had lost my money ! Upon my word. Jack, 
it almost inclines one to try again to obtain money 
for sacred purposes in such a way, only for sacred 
purposes, of course. Think how much could be done 
throughout all England if a few thousand pounds were 
increased in this way ! There are hundreds of churches 
in sad need of repair or restoration ! Bless my soul I " 
If I were you, sir,” said Jack, ” I don’t think I 
should try again. Nor would I suggest it to any one 
else. You see the money might be really lost another 
time and then you would be blamed.” 

” Just so, just so ! But the Lord has looked after 
His servant! I said He would not forget us, didn’t I, 
Mary ? Where are all your doubts now ? Be thankful, 
girl, let your heart sing a te deum for this great 
mercy! But come in, come in, Jack, I have a thousand 
things to ask you, and we shall not be^alone long. I 
have a young friend coming till Monday, a nice boy I 
hear. And we shall not be able to talk about this 
busmess before him. Come in.” 

At length Mary had a chance to take Jack's hand. 
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Despite his good intentions he was unable to refrain 
from subjecting her long dehcate fingers to a slight 
pressure, and he was rewarded by seeing her eyes 
brighten and her cheeks grow rosy. " If you’ll let me, 
sir," he said, “ I’ll run the car round to the coach house 
if there is room there. If not I’ll take it to the Black 
Bull." 

" There’s loads of room. Jack," replied Mary, who had 
been again and again to the old coach house to see that 
there was plenty of clear space for the car which, she 
hoped, would bring Jack down. " I’ll go with you and 
unlock the door. I've kept the place locked since I 
had it cleared up for you." 

She was almost childhke in her eagerness to sit on 
those soft looking cushions. " Jump in then," said 
Jack, giving her his hand to support her as she sprang 
up. He took his seat at the wheel—the engine was 
still running—pulled back the lever and let in the 
clutch. Gently and smoothly the car moved round in 
the direction of the stable quarters in the rear of the 
house. 

When the rectory was built there were spotting 
parsons, hard riders, good shots (as there are now, a 
few), and an income with the hving adequate for horse 
keeping. The loose boxes had for years been empty, 
the great coach house bare of vehicles. Moss and grass 
grew between the cobbles of the stable yard, and the 
great doors creaked rustily on their hinges as Mary 
unlocked them and, with Jack’s assistance, flung them 
open. 

Gently the car slid within, and Jack turned off the 
petrol. 

" How do you like her ? " he asked the girl. " Is 
she good enough for you to go for a spin in ? " 

“ I’ve never ridden in one half so good," said Mary. 
“ But, Jack, you must have paid a dreadful lot. What 
do you call her ? ” 
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She thought that cars were named, like yachts, and, 
for that matter, why should they not be ? 

Jack saw his chance of pleasing her and took it. " I 
haven’t named her yet/' he said, carefully concealing 
the fact that it was unusual to christen cars. " I 
thought perhaps you would do me the favour of 
christening her. What do you think would suit 
her ? " 

“ Atalanta," cried Mary. " She can scour the plain. 
Will that do ? " 


“ I hope she’ll scour the hills too," laughed Jack. 
" But she'll be all right there. I took her up Hamp¬ 
stead Hill on the top speed the other day, and she 
climbed like a bird." 


Mary looked at the beautiful piece of work ecstatic- 
aUy. Then she pouted. " It’s too bad," she said. 
" I shan’t be able to have a drive with you before you 
go.” 

"Not have a drive with me?" cried Beverley, 
dismayed. " Why not ? Surely the rector won't 
object. He wouldn't mind our having a spin to¬ 
morrow in the afternoon, would he ? It's not like 
working horses, you see. Is he as strict as that > 
-I don't remember that he used to be.” 

It isn t that/* said Mary. " We've got another 
9 ^^^^^^ther told you. A young Mr. Spring- 
field, who is gomg to be ordained and wants to see how 
pandfather manages his parish. I’m the hostess, you 

» ni, ^^^ve him." 

c^r^jtessly, and without think- 

^ words. " A sucking parson, eh ? Oh, I 

’ n® exclaimed. " But you know 
they no\ ? " sucking parsons, are 

recoUection of certain lean and 
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The doors were locked, and the key handed to Jack. 
The young couple commenced to make their way 
towards the house. Then Mary said, with her eyes 
dancing with mischief: “ Have you really managed 

to get another £400 out of those people, Jack ? I don’t 
wonder you succeeded at the bar ! It seems almost a 
pity that with talents so extremely useful to a lawyer 
you should bury yourself with your nasty microbes and 
things.” 

” Microbes and things ! ” repeated Jack, chuckling. 
" You shall see my laboratory one day, when I've got it 
built and fitted up. Then I shall expect you to 
apologise, Miss Mary Mackworth.” 

” No I hank you,” said Mary. ” I once saw some 
horrible microscope pictures at a magic lantern 
entertainment in the village, got up to show the people 
the advantages of sanitation you know. And I 
dreamed for weeks that I was covered all over with 
maggots ! ” 

” That was when you were a child, I'm sure,” 
retorted Jack, pleased that she herself had branched off 
the subject of his invented recovery of hard cash from 
the bucket shop keepers. ” Hallo ! Who's this ? 

His face darkened as he saw the personal advan¬ 
tages of the young man who was striding up the drive, 
carrying a fat Gladstone bag as though it were a 
feather weight, and that although the rectory was a 
good half mile from the railway station. 

” Wait a minute,” whispered Mary. “ I expect it s 
Mr. Springfield.” She dodged lightly behind a couple 
of fine hollies and Jack followed her. Owing, probably, 
to her slight opportunities for meeting new acquaint¬ 
ances Mary was still as shy as a nervous child in the 
presence of strangers on her own social plane. Child¬ 
like too she peeped through the bristling screen of the 
hollies. ” Oh ! ” she murmured, ” He’s not like the 
curates I've seen. I wonder if their doleful expression 
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goes with their clothes ! He*s quite handsome, isn’t 
he. Jack ? ” 

“ A very fine animal,” replied Beverley, surlily. 

” I’m sure he does not look brutal at all,” cried Mary, 
as she saw him pull at the bell handle of the hall door. 
” I think he's very nice looking. Men never admit 
that another man is good looking ! ” 

Beverley's surliness was unable to hold out against 
this piece of worldly wisdom coming from such innocent 
lips. ” And where did you learn that shocking 
maxim ? ” he asked. ” How many men have you 
heard criticising other men's appearance ? Why, Mary, 
I shall soon begin to think you are quite expcYimentee. 
How did you manage it in this quiet rectory ? ” 

” That isn’t experience, it’s woman’s intuition,” 
explained the girl, joining in her companion’s laughter. 
But come along. Jack. I must do my duty as the 

hostess, I don’t think 1 am so cross at his coming as I 
was.” 


It is very trite to say that every woman is a coquette. 
Probably Mary had as little of the coquette in her as 
any good lookmg girl of her age. But even she was 
Tinable to refrain from feeling a certain pleasure in the 
suspicion that Jack’s sudden moroseness was caused by 
jealousy. Though she had told herself, with tears, 
that she could never be anything more than a sisterly 
fnend to him, she could not be expected always to bear 
that melancholy conclusion in mind. 

Before they left the screen of the hoUy bush however 
she said. Jack, show me the money ! You must have 
It m your pocket for you have not brought a bag.” 

UMe^'in"»«”'■“ve. There’s. 

in that,” cried Mary. 
. “>»>' 6^ you 

For a moment Beverley was graveUed. But after all 
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he thought, what should Mary know of the improba¬ 
bility of the payment being made in cash. When 
once the grand improbability that any payment was 
made at all had been swallowed any such little detail 
as the manner of its payment was unimportant. 

Cheque ? ” he laughed. “ As if I would take a 
cheque from them ! They might have stopped pay¬ 
ment of it, or their bankers might have said there were 
no funds to their credit to meet it. No, no, my child. 
No cheques from people like McLoch and Argyle. I 
got notes, good Bank of England notes, and, to please 

the child, here they are I " 

He hauled out his pocket book and showed a bundle 
of notes from which he extracted four one hundred 
pound examples of engraving. 

Mary took them and looked at them. But how 
do you know these are what they gave you ? ” she 
asked, thinking herself very shrewd. 

My dear girl," said Jack, “ you don’t suppose I’m 
in the habit of carrying himdred pound notes of my 
own about with me. All the others are fivers or 
tenners. Anyhow I don't see what difference it would 
make whether they are the actual notes received from 
McLoch or not so long as the amoimt is correct. 
Would you like to take them to your grandfather 


yourself ? ” , , 

" No, no,” said Mary, hastily thrusting^ the four 

pieces of paper back into his hands. " I won't do that. 

You have—have brought the money. You must give 


She watched him closely as she spoke. But he gave 
no sign of embarrassment. By this time he had become 
hardened to his innocent deception, and, as he might 
himself have said, he " did not turn a hair.” 

" Well! ” thought Mary, ” he is absolutely brazen ! 
I'll pay him out one of these days ! ” But all her 
heart whispered to her that he was good, generous and 
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kind. It was hard, now that she knew that she could 
be nothing to him, hard that there should be so great a 
difference between them in position. He did like her. 
She knew he did. Well, she must be content with that. 
And to prove to herself how content she was she would 
make herself pleasant to the handsome new arrival. 

If, lurking somewhere, was a feeling that she would 
not have all the pain caused by the gulf between her 
and Beverley—^ she saw it—and that she would take 
advantage of the signs of jealousy which she had dis¬ 
cerned, she did not admit it even to herself. 

“ Well let us get the cash into the rector's hands 
somehow,” said Beverley. 

Mary nodded, and together they made their way to 
the study. 
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COQUETRY 

The dinner bell rang soon after the rector had 
received his fresh four hundred. Beverley came down 
from cleansing himself from the dust and motor dirt 
accumulated during his journey down. A black thorn 
had been responsible for a burst t3ae, and a man cannot 
put on a Stepney wheel without soiling his hands. 

He found Mary and Springfield talking together 
cheerfully and eagerly, like old acquaintances, Mary 
had recovered from her shyness, it was evident. In¬ 
deed, the boy was so unassuming and so pleasant in his 
manner that no girl could have remained nervous with 
him after a minute or two spent in chat. 

The rector beamed as he made the two young men 
known to each other. " This,*' he said to Springfield, 
indicating Beverley, " is an old pupil of mine, of whom 
I am proud. And he has just done me a great favour. 
I hope that one day you may be able to show your 
recognition of his solicitude to your favourite tutor in 
the same way—at least if not in precisely the same 
way," the old gentleman babbled on, “ in one as 
excellent, as excellent.” 

Springfield laughed. He had already been eyeing 
Beverley and been eyed by him in the close scrutiny of 
possible rivals. It was, it is true, Beverley who began 
the process, and if Springfield was preparing himself for 
the lowly and humble life of a true and earnest clergy- 
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man, he had not yet cast ofi the old Adam sufficiently 
to be able to sustain Beverley's jealous glare without a 
certain amount of resentment. It was bad policy of 
Beverley's. Springfield as yet had only considered 
Mary as a pleasant girl. He had not the “ seeing eye " 
so readily at his service as had Beverley. And whereas 
the latter had loved Mary at second sight Springfield 
needed the evidence of the other's feelings to make a 
more careful study of the girl. The result of a careful 
study by a pure minded and sweet natured youth of 
Mary was inevitable. Before the meal was over 
Springfield found himself endeavouring to appear in his 
b^t light to the girl, and regarding Beverley's evident 
dissatisfaction with some complacence. 

What are you going to do this afternoon, dear ? " 
the rector asked of his granddaughter. *' How will 
you amuse Jack ? I and my young friend here have 
much to talk of concerning his coming ordination and 
the work which lies before him." 

Sprin§^eld coloured. He liked the old gentleman, 
but he did not like being called " a young friend." At 
least not in Mary's presence. 

The girl's eyes brightened. In a moment she forgot 
her intention of endeavouring to like Springfield as 
well as she liked Jack Beverley. 

" I know what I should like," she said. " But I 
suppose Jack has had enough motoring to-day.” 

Springfield very nearly insulted his handsome 
features by a scowl. Why did she call this haughty 
looking man Jack ? Then his face cleared. Perhaps 
they were very old friends, a sort of brother and sister 
relationship perhaps existed between them. If so 
why did Beverley seem jealous ? And at the latter 
thought the boy's face clouded again. Although he 
was f^ from being in love with Mary—for he was not 
so swift in passion as his elder when he had at last found 
the only woman who had ever touched his heart—yet be 
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suffered from the ancient sensation of the dog in the 
manger. It is not an uncommon occurrence with 
yoimg men in similar circumstances. 

“ Fve not had a car long enough to be tired yet,” 
laughed Beverley. 

” Eh, eh ? ” asked the old clergyman. ” Can I trust 
Mary to your driving then. Jack ? I have been told 
that it takes a long time to learn to drive properly. 
I don't want my girl to be injured. No, no ! ” 

“ Oh that's all right, sir,” said Jack. ” I've been 
used to driving other people’s cars for years. I 
promise you I’ll bring her safe back.” 

" Then,” said the rector, gravely, ” on condition 
that you do not drive faster than twelve miles an hour I 
consent to her going with you.” 

” My hat ! ” thought Jack, with the speed of the 
new car in his mind, ” twelve miles an hour ! ” 

” Thank you, sir,” was all he said in reply, and 
solaced himself later in the day by the recollection that 
he had not given his promise to keep within the 
ridiculous speed for which his old tutor stipulated. 

It was a very pleasant spin that the two young 
people had that afternoon. They did not go far afield, 
preferring to visit haunt after ha\mt w'hich had been 
dear to them in the days of their childhood. The chief 
result of the drive was that Mary, for the first time in 
her life, had a chance of appreciating the advantages of 
wealth. She was conversant with the disadvantages 
of poverty, and had acquired a beautiful patience of, 
and acquiescence in, the penurious conditions of life 
which were enforced upon her at the rectory. Now, 
however, she felt the delight of the charm and exquisite 
comfort of a fifteen-hundred-guinea car. She exper¬ 
ienced the feverish pleasure of speed along the 
country roads, so different from that of the railway. 
It was not that Beverley was fool or blackguard enough 
to let out the car in narrow lanes, or in high hedged 
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roads where cross roads added to the danger of his 
driving. But in the course of their peregrinations there 
were certain stretches of long, wide, low fenced marsh 
roads, where the eye could see ahead for two miles, 
and here Beverley let the car show what she could do. 
Mary's face flushed with the rush of the wind, her eyes 
watered, but were bright and eager beneath the wind 
bred tears. She felt a recklessness, a self surrender, 
which was strange to her, but very fascinating. And 
beside her drove the man who appealed to her more 
than she had believed any man would ever appeal, and 
who surrounded her with solicitous attentions. Oh 
why was it that she could not take this love which she 
was beginning to believe the gods were offering her ! 
Because of her own insignificance in the world, her own 
poyerty, she schooled herself to resist Beverley's attrac¬ 
tion which seemed to increase every time she saw him. 
She must conquer her weakness in some way. More 
firmly than ever she determined to endeavour to interest 
herself in Springfield. At all events he was a hand¬ 
some, pleasant looking boy, and she did not know that 
in truth, he came of a family at least as well off in the 
world s goods as Beverley was since his inheritance. 
It was^ only because of the desire to enter into the 
service of God, which had influenced him all his yoimg 
life, that he had chosen to be ordained. 

Beverley and Mary reached home in the soft sunset, 
and wMe the man thought that he had come nearer 
to lus desire, the girl persuaded herself that this must 
be the fet time she subjected herself to the temptation 
ot which she had been cognisant that afternoon. 

*1. she schooled herself to put aside all 

thoughts of love for Beverley she felt sore at the 
necessity winch, to her mind, imposed the obligation 

®he feel ready to accept 
the decrees of Providence as all wise and all merciful. 

1 will be seen that this phase of her development was 
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merely temporary. It was no doubt natural enough 
to a girl of her calibre, late in arriving at any inde¬ 
pendence of thought because as yet there had been 
nothing to call forth a desire for independence. 

During the evening she avoided Beverley to the 
advantage and dehght of Alfred Springfield, and when 
she saw that she had been successful in wounding the 
former she told herself that she was content ; that he 
would soon cease to love her, if, indeed, she werenot vain 
and presumptuous in fancying that he was inclined to 
regard her with an affection that was more passionate 
than that of mere friendship. 

As for Beverley, when he retired to bed he told 
himself that the girl was a flirt, and if Mary wept bitter 
tears by her bedside when she knelt from force of habit 
to commend her soul to God, he endured as keen an 
agony in believing that he had set his heart on a 
coquette. 



CHAPTER XI 


biary's peril 

When Beverley found that Mary continued her 
kindness to Springfield throughout the Sunday 
following, but was just as sisterly and frankly compan¬ 
ionable with him as she had ever been, his spirit of 
emulation began to wake. Was he, a man who had 
already made a name in the world, to be frightened 
away from the girl he loved by a mere boy, a sucking 
parson as he had named him I It was hard to believe 
that Mary was captivated by the good looks and 
greater youth of the boy. Sxurely she could not be so 
bound to the thraldom of physical fascination as to be 
carried off her balance by an athletic frame, and an 
ingenuous and well-featured countenance I "What 
could she find in Springfield ! He never seemed to be 
able to keep up the shuttlecock of banter as he, Beverley, 
could, when his battledore of conversation was matched 
with Mary's. Already there was the seal of the sedate¬ 
ness and gravity of his profession upon Springfield. 
He read the lessons in church on the Sunday sonorously, 
slowly. Evidently he had not “ made a record ” in 
pace at his college chapel as the scholars of Rood had 
endeavoured to do in Beverley's year. He took 
himself and his future very seriously. Beverley did 
not think the worse of him for that. He had sincere 
r^pect for a clergyman, or a cathoUc priest, who had 
the courage of his convictions, and, above all, really 
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possessed the con^^ctions. He was too honest and 
sincere a man himself not to appreciate honesty and 
sincerity in others, however much he might differ from 
the views they held. Could it be that Mary was 
moved by this sincerity ! That some instinct told her 
that he, Beverley, was an unbeliever ! Surely she had 
not spoken as though she were so rigid in her faith as 
to permit that to affect her ! 

At all events he congratulated himself that he was 
in a position to outstay his rival. Springfield was due 
to take his departure on Monday. So was Beverley. 
But the latter could remain longer if he chose. There 
was nothing imperative now to call him to to\vn. Until 
he had settled on a place where he could build his 
laboratory he had no definite work to do. He knew 
that he was free to remain at the rectory as long as he 
chose. Well, well, he would see how Mary behaved 
when Springfield was gone. It occurred to him that he 
ought to many. It would be awkward to occupy such 
a house as he meant to have without a mistress to 
superintend it. He might, it was true, arrange to 
carry on his research in one of the London laboratories. 
But that was not what the professor w'ished. He wished 
his young friend to work in secrecy, to be able to pursue 
his researches for the unknown element which creates life 
unhampered by the conventions of science, free from 
the fear lest his experiments might be called empirical, 
charlatanism. He knew that the professor had 
appreciated certain bold and highly unorthodox 
(scientifically unorthodox, not theologically) views 
which he held and which he hoped to prove. No ! It 
was his duty to build a laboratory far from the madding 
crowd. Where he could work unwatched, unmocked, 
at ease, until he was ready to publish his discoveries 
with such a mass of proof that no one capable of 
weighing evidence could call him quack. 

And it was right that such a laboratory as he needed 
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should be appended to a house worthy of it. It was 
also, he now saw, essential that such a house should have 
a mistress. And he could never, he was sure, think of 
taking any woman to wife but Mary. Therefore it 
was his duty to do all in his power to win the girl. 
Even if he had to humble his pride, such as it was, to 
suffer the pangs of despised love, to attain his purpose, 
he must endure. 

Accordingly, having made up his mind to stay on 
after Monday, he no longer attempted to interpose 
between Mary and Springfield. His innings would 
come when the latter had returned whence he came, or 
departed to the sphere convenient for preparing him 
for his ordination. 

And Mary, seeing him apparently content to let 
her talk and laugh with Springfield as much as she 
chose, grew vexed by his insouciance. She told herself 
that she had gone too far. She must have hurt him 
more than she intended. It could not be necessary to 
pain him so much. She would have liked to sacrifice 
Springfield to him now if he had given her the oppor¬ 
tunity. But he did not. And in this manner, uncon¬ 
sciously, he was acting in the way most likely to awake 
the girl to the fact that she loved him so much that no 
considerations, not the difference of position and wealth 
nor any other cause whatever, could prevent her from 
being his if he asked her. 

Before Springfield left on the Monday morning he 

said to the rector: *' I hope you will let me come again, 

Mr. Mackworth. I can't teU you how much I have 

enjoyed myself, and how much I have learnt from 
you." 

The ingenuous youth blushed as he spoke. He knew 
that he was attracted by Mary, though he was not vet 
in love with her, attracted sufficiently to desire the 
opportunity to fall in love. 

My dear boy, said the rector, “ come whenever 
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you like But you'll be busy for a few months won't 
you ? Let me know when you are ordained. Then 
when you are at Crouchgate I hope we shall often have 
the pleasure of seeing you." 

This was said in the absence of Beverley. He had 
not been informed—for how could it interest him ?— 
that Springfield was promised a curacy at Crouchgate, 
otherwise life might have shaped differently both for 
him and Mary. 

He had only to hint that he wished to postpone his 
departure to be pressed to stay by the hospitable and 
grateful rector. " You see," said Beverley, " I should 
like to find a place not too far from here where I can 
settle for my work, and if you will put up with me I can 
run round in the car and look about me. Perhaps 
Mary will be able to come with me sometimes and show 
me the likely places. Is Porter still the estate agent 

here ? He may know of something." 

" That will be capital," cried the rector. " We shall 
■be pleased to have you for a neighbour. I have to see 
young Porter, the old man is dead, to-day about my 
glebe. I’ll ask him if he knows of anything suitable. 

What rent shall I mention ? " • i t 

“ Oh," said Beverley, incautiously, " I think 1 

should like to buy a place if I can. Say about £20,000, 

not more, and less if it can be managed. There U 

be the laboratory to build and that will cost a good 

deal." 

" Twenty thousand pounds ! " cried the rector. " My 
dear boy, how much did your friend leave you then ? 

You have never told me." „ w v- ij 

So Beverley thought he might as well let bis old 

friend know the whole truth then and there, and told 

“ Bless my soul! " ejaculated the rector. ^ 

himdred and eighty thousand ! Bless my soul I My 
dear boy, you'll be a county magnate ! 
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“ Not I/' laughed Beverley. “ I shall be too hard 

at work for that sort of thing." 

" But/’ said the rector, " you ought to a wife. 
You are nearly thirty, nearly thirty, and with all that 
money you ought to make some girl happy you know I 
Eh I Hal Ha ! You must let me read the service 
for you before long." 

The old gentleman had no suspicion which way 
Beverley’s inchnation had set. It is doubtful if he 
realised that his granddaughter was marriageable. 
Possibly had he seen Beverley every day he would not 
have thought him old enough to marry. But the 
eight years’ absence of the latter had enabled the old 
gentleman to understand that his old pupil was now 
drawing towards middle age. As for a match between 
him and Mary, nothing would have surprised him more 
than a hint of such a thing. 

Beverley was pleased to find that Mary showed not 
the shghtest disinclination to go on motoring ex- 
cui'sions with him. She even consented, aftei giving 
old Susan elaborate, and entirely unnecessary, in¬ 
structions concerning her grandfather’s meals in her 
absence, to go for two or three whole days motoring in 
the Atalanta, dining or lunching at some hotel, without 
a thought that she was compromising herself or doing 
anything at all irregular by being so much with 
Beverley. And he, he hardly thought of convention, so 
happy was he to have her with him, although she kept 
up the frankly friendly cheerfulness of a sister, and 
never seemed to understand when he permitted a tender 
word to leave his lips, partly by way of experiment and 
partly because he could not always repress it. 

It was through young Porter that Beverley heard of 
Crouchgate Hall, a fine Jacobean hall with about forty 
acres of park and wood surrounding it. It had once 
been the dower house of a great estate, and so was 
not saddled with the four or five thousand acres of 
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farm land and woods which went with the Manor 
House. 

This was in the market for £15,000. It was on their 
fourth motoring excursion that Mary and Beverley 
drove over to Crouchgate to see the place. And almost 
as soon as he set eyes upon it, with its spacious pad- 
docks, where there was ample room for any laboratory, 
Beverley decided that he need seek no further. 

When he and Mary had seen over the house, accom¬ 
panied by the old caretaker and his wife,who had once 
been respectively gardener and cook to the establish¬ 
ment, he longed to ask the girl if she would be its 
mistress. But he feared that the time was not yet 
come. Despite the great intimacy between them he 
had been unable to approach lovemaking. Deep in 
her heart she knew he loved her, and longed to hear him 
say so. But she was a proud girl, and strong in resist¬ 
ing temptation. It hurt her as much as it hurt him to 
act the sister and brother farce. But she did it, and 
that so well that she completely deceived him. He 
thought that she liked him, looked on him as an old 
friend, almost as a brother. But that her heart was 
aching just as his was he had no suspicion at all. 

It may be that the fates grew weary of this farce. 
For on that first expedition to Crouchgate they took 
it into their heads to make a move which precipitated 
matters. 

One of the charms of the beautiful old place was its 
old world garden. It was neglected, its gravelled 
walks were green in many places, its box edged borders 
needed the shears badly. But generations of annuals 
and perennials had fought for life, and August blossoms 
rioted everywhere. Dahlias and helianthi, holly¬ 
hocks, godetias, love in a mist, and mignonette flamed 
in untended profusion, 

“ Oh ! cried Mary, as she walked beside Beverley 
alone through the gardens, having persuaded the old 
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couple of caretakers to remain in the building, “ I must 
have some roots ! You say you are going to buy the 
place, Jack, you won't mind my robbing you of a few 
of these beauties ! " 

Before he could prevent her she was down on her 
knees in the path and grubbing with her gloveless 
fingers in the mould. Long hours of gardening in the 
rectory groimds had enabled her to handle mother 
earth without disgust. Had she had a trowel she would 
have used it. As she had not she did not object to 
using nature's implements. Had she been wearing her 
garden gloves she would have spared her fingers with 
them. But she could not afford to dirty the fur gloves 
which had been a present from Jack to keep her hands 
warm during her motoring tours. He explained that 
it was only right for him to supply her with warm 
things for motoring, inasmuch as she was of such great 
assistance to him in directing him where he should go. 

Wait a minute," cried Jack. " I'll get you a 
trowel." He turned and made for the house, leaving 
her on her knees, for she had refused to take the hand 
which he offered to assist her to rise. " Nonsense," 
she said to his suggestion of a trowel. " Just as if 
this would hurt me." 

She laughed up at him, but he strode off swiftly 
towards the house. 

He disappeared within doors, and Mary went on 
grubbing. Presently she uttered a little cry and with¬ 
drew her fingers sharply from the mould. There was 
a small puncture on the middle finger of her right hand 
from which a drop of blood was welling. " There must 
be a bit of broken glass in that sod," she said to her- 
self, I must not let Jack see this or he will triumph 
over me and tell me he was right." 

rapidly wiped the blood from her finger with her 

puncture together, and saw, 
with satisfaction, that no more blood issued. But she 
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did not again put her hand to the earth. She was wise 
enough to wait for the trowel. 

She had the more time to hide what had happened 
from Jack, because he had some difficulty in persuad¬ 
ing the old caretaker that it was right and proper for 
Mary to convey flowers from the garden. It was only 
by assuring him that he meant to buy the place, and 
by pressing five shillings in his hand, that he eventually 
obtained the trowel and permission for Mary to do as 
she chose. 

So when he returned in triumph with the gardening 
implement there was no sign of the little wound on 
Mary’s finger. 

Jack was glad to find that she had ceased to “ grub ” 
with her hands, for among other things the aforetime 
gardener had said to him was: “Ah I That’s a 
wonnerful rich bit o’ mowld just theer ! I mind I put 
six cartloads o' muck on them borders larse year as 
Lady Crackfield was alive. Six cartloads as true as I'm 

here!" . . . . 

And the bacteriologist knew the favourite haunts ot 

the bacillus tetani. 

Naturally he did not mention the information as 
to the manure to Mary. He only watched her while 
she dug up roots and handed them to him to hold, and 
insisted that she should wash her hands on returning to 


the house. , 

“Just as if I didn't mean to, anyway! laugheO 

Mary. “ Why, Jack, it was not I who used to be so 

shy of washing my hands. I beheve all boys hke to 

be grubby. And do you know there is a certain charm 


* it ^ * * 

She laughed at him so radiantly, and looked so 

alluring that he was hard put to it not to gather her m 

his arms then and there. , 

So eager was he to make the place his that he callea 

at Porter's office on his way back to the rectory and, on 
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finding that the agent was authorised to receive a 
deposit, he paid io% of the price in exchange for a 
receipt given on an auctioneer’s form, which had been 
prepared for a sale at which the property had been put 
up but bought in again. 

On the following day he motored up to town to 
instruct his solicitors to see about investigating the 
title, and bade them get the thing through and complete 
the purchase as quickly as possible. He had looked 
at the conditions of sale and found that there was a 
forty years title in the same family, so that it did not 
seem likely that there would be any intricate requisi¬ 
tions on title, or that there was any reason why the 
purchase should not be completed within a few weeks. 

But his absence from the rectory had certain results. 

On the morning after the expedition to Crouchgate 
Mary intended to console herself for liis absence by 
planting the roots she had requisitioned in her own 
garden. The puncture was not exactly painful, but 
there was sufficient irritation about the place to remind 
her that it was there. She thought it possible that a 
tiny splinter of glass might have remained under the 
skin, and after breakfast she and old Susan searched 
the place with a needle, but without finding anything 
to account for the irritation. 

“ It will soon go off,” said Mary to the anxious old 
woman, who regarded a scratch on Mary’s skin as a 

deadly wound. “ Why I’ve often pricked myself much 
worse with the rose bushes.” 

” You ought to ha' showed it to Master Tack ” 

wmplained the old woman. ” You told me he was*a 

doctor as weU as a lawyer. You ought to ha' axed 
him about it. 


Oh nonsense, nursey,” cried Mary. ” He’d laugh 
at me and te^e me because I wouldn't wait for Ms 
sMy trowel. It wiU be quite aU right in an hour or 
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But as the day drew on Mary found that it did not 
get quite all right. Instead the spot grew red and 
inflamed, and she began to feel pain, slight but still 
noticeable, an inch or two up her hand. She thought 
that gardening might be sending too much blooa to 
her hand, and when she had planted her roots, she went 
indoors. 

Old Susan insisted on examining the place again 
after dinner, and then applied the old woman's remedy, 
a bread poultice, a remedy which has been responsible 
for the loss of hundreds of fingers. This brought up a 
swelling, but did nothing to allay the irritation, and soon 
pain in the hand had stretched as far as the wrist, 
and further. 

“ If you don’t ax Master Jack to look at it soon as he 
get back," said Susan, " I shall. So you may take your 
choice, my darlin'. What matter if he do laugh? He 
was right and all too. You never ought to ha put your 
pretty fingers in that dirty old mowld, that you never 

ought! " . . 

Jack got back from town about five in the evening 

and was immediately tackled by old Susan. 

“ If ye please, Master Jack," said the old woman, I 
want you to look at Miss Mary's finger. She s that 
obstinate she won’t show ye herself, and that s got 
right red and 'flamed I " 

Jack’s face paled at once. 

“ How did it happen ? " he asked. " Did she scratch 
her hand when she was getting those confo^ded roots 

yesterday ! Tell me. Mother Hubbard, quick. 

The old dame was delighted to see the solicitude 
displayed by her second favourite for her first. bne 
sav she got pricked with a splinter o’ glass or some a 
as was in the mowld," explained the old woman. 
“ I’ve tried a bread poultice, but that hain t done no 

^ “ Where is she ? " cried Jack. Then he added, with- 
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out waiting for her answer, ** Is Doctor Blackman 
still here ? 

Yes,” replied Mrs. Humphris. ” He’s still at his 
old house.” 

” I must see Mary first,” cried Beverley, anxiously. 
” Do please take me to her or ask her to come to me.” 

" She’s in the garden sittin’ under the copper beech,” 
said the old dame. ” You’ll find her there.” 

Jack ran in the direction of the copper beech. 
” Mary,” he cried, as he came within hearing of her, 
” show me your hand at once please. Did you get 
the prick when you were grubbing up those roots I 
Oh, why didn’t you wait for the trowel! Please show 
it me. I’m not joking, my dear girl. I’m in deadly 
earnest.” 

And Mary, carried away by his evident eai'nestness, 
did not attempt to prevent him from doing as he 
wished. He took the Uttle finger reverently in his 
hand and looked at the tiny spot, which was now 
bright red, and from which the flesh was rising up 
along the hand in a slight swelling. 

The man’s face grew very grave. ” Why, Jack,” 
cried Mary, ” it’s nothing. I’ve often pricked mjreelf 
much worse with rose and black thorns.” 


” I want you to do exactly as I ask please,” he 
begged of her. ” Will you ? Of course it’s nothing 
serious but it may be as well to take certain pre¬ 
cautions. But first I must borrow a microscope. 

Mother Hubbard says that Doctor Blackman still lives 
in his old house.” 

” Yes,” replied the girl. 

" Then will you promise to go to Mother Hubbard's 
room and wait there for me ? ” 

Y^ said the girl, pouting. ” But you make an 
awful lot out of nothing, Jack.” 

He did not wait to retort but hurried to the coach- 
nouse, got on his car, and was soon speeding towards the 
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doctor’s residence. In less than twenty minutes he 
was back with a microscope, some slides and cover 
glasses, and two bottles, one ^vith a red stain in it, and 
the other full of a resinous liquid—Canada balsam and 
Xylol to be explicit. He also carried in his pocket half 
a dozen tablets of corrosive sublimate, and a lancet. 

He hurried to the old housekeeper’s room and found 
her and Mary there. He asked for a spirit lamp, and 
when it was lit, for a small basin and a pint of water. 
In the water he dropped one of the tablets of mercurial 
antiseptic, and then be inserted the blade of the lancet 
into the liquid. “ Now,” he said to Mary. ” I shan’t 
hurt you. But you must let me do what I wish.” And 
still the girl made no opposition. It was so evident 
that he considered the matter to be of importance, and 
she was so sure that he would not play a practical joke 
upon her of this nature, that she was pleased to see 
his anxiety on her account. 

He took the lancet and pressed upon the tiny wound 
with it. The drop of serum which issued he picked up 
on the lancet and transferred to a cover glass. He spread 
the liquid serum out thin and evenly upon the glass, 
then he held it to dry at some distance over the flame 
of the spirit lamp. \Vlaen it was perfectly dry he took 
a pair of forceps from his pocket in which he held the 
glass while he passed it three times swiftly through the 
flame. 

He then poured a few drops from the bottle of red 
stain upon the cover glass and let it stand for four or 
five minutes. This done he made his way to the 
scullery tap where he washed the cover glass till it was 
free of the liquid stain. He blotted it, and then dried it 
over the flame. He then let drop a little of the resinous 
liquid upon a glass slide, laid the cover glass upon it, 
with the side upon which the serum was spread down¬ 
wards, and pressed the two glasses close together. 

In another moment he had set up the microscope, 
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fixed the slide upon the stage, arranged the immersion 
for the object lens of the microscope, and focussed do^ 
to the drop for immersion. He got the illumination 
correct and applied his eye to the eyepiece. 

His face was strained as he focussed gradually and 
carefully, ever keeping his eye to the eyepiece. There 
was a hush in the room. Both Mary and old Susan were 
impressed by the silent stress with which he worked. 
They felt that here was a man who knew what he was 
doing, and who felt that it was of more importance than 
anything else in the world. 

Suddenly he sprang up. “ I must hurt you a little 
now,” he said. “ But it won’t be much.” 

He took her finger again in his hand, and, with the 
lancet, cut into the wound, not deeply, but enough to 
bring an exclamation of pain from the girl he loved. 
His face showed that he felt the pain more than she did. 
But the hand with which he cut was steady and 
relentless. " Hold your finger in the antiseptic as 
long as you can,” he bade her. “ I must go to town at 
once. Please tell the rector I have advised that you 
should go to bed. I'll explain all to him when I get 
back. I can’t wait now. Promise you will go to bed 
when you have held your finger in the basin for half an 
hour. Then when you are in bed hold it in again.” 

And Ma^, awed now, and a little frightened, 
promised without a word of contradiction or a smile of 
mischief. 

Jack hurried from the room but old Mother Humphris 
toddled after, calling to him, and caught him before 
he reached the haU door. ” What is it, oh. Master 
Jack, what is it ? ” she begged of him. 

Swear you won’t tell Miss Mary,” he said, very 
sternly. At once the man had become a strong man of 
science, a man whom few women, or men for that 
matter, would have cared to disobey. ” I’ll swear I 
won’t, so help me God, Master Jack,” blubbered the 
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poor old dame. “ My heart that do go pit a pat most 
cruel. Don’t ye keep me on tenter hooks, now don’t ye, 
Master Jack.” 

” There’s no need for alarm,” said Jack, ” since I 
have found it out in time. At least I hope so. But 
she has picked up what is called the bacillus of tetanus, 
that is lockjaw. If it had been neglected longer she’d 
have been dead in three days at most. See that she 
does as I begged of her. I’ll be as quick as I can. I 
must go to town to get the one remedy that there is, 
and I'll bring back Sir Wentworth CopwTight to attend 
her.” 

” God bless ye, Master Jack,” mumbled Susan. 
But he was off before she got her words out, and before 
she had returned to Mary the motor was coughing its 
way out into the liigh road. 
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THE STITCH IN TIME 

As the car sped towards London Jack thanked God 
that it was not yet dark. Had the sun gone entirely 
down he would not have dared go at such speed, even 
with his four great Bleriot acetylene lamps going. As 
it was he risked all fines, all interference by the police. 
It would have taken half a battalion of men in blue to 
stop him as he raced townwards, his heart on the rack, 
and his brain only finding comfort in feeling the noble 
way in which the car responded to the accelerator. 
Pigbury is a good fifty miles from the Mansion House, 
and Jack was in doubt whether he should take the 
shorter and more direct route through the east end 
or approach the west end through Highgate. He 
decided on the latter course, beheving that the extra 
distance would delay him less than the snail's pace at 
which he would be forced to negociate the dreary miles 
of approach to Whitechapel. So illegaUy did he press 
the car that he was rolhng through the Marylebone Road 
in less than an hour and a half after his departure from 
the rectory, and in barely ninety minutes he drew 
up at the Harley Street door of the great expert in 
serapy, or seratherapeusis. Sir Wentworth CopwrighL 
If o^y the specialist were at home 1 He thanked God 
Iw had the means to be indifferent to fees. Paren- 
theticahy. it may be remarked that it is curious that 
agnostics nearly all thank God at times when some 
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great mercy is vouchsafed to them. It is, perhaps, one 
of their very few illogicalities. 

His heart throbbed as he heard the door open, and 
saw the white haired butler who was the Cerberus who 
guarded Sir Wentworth’s consulting room. “ Is Sir 
Wentworth at home ? ” asked Beverley. " It is most 
important.” 

Have you an appointment, sir ? ” asked the butler, 
frigidly, for Beverley was dusty, and looked tired with 
the strain to which he had been subjected. 

“ No, no. But I tell you man it is important. I 
was a friend of the late Professor Luscomb. My name 
is Beverley. Sir Wentworth may know it.” 

” I will ascertain, sir,” said the butler, more respect¬ 
fully. He knew the reputation of the late professor, 
and that a man who could claim to be a friend of his 
was no ordinary man. 

” For God's sake make haste,” urged Beverley, again 
taking on his lips the name of the Personality in Whom 
he could not believe, as a Personality Who possessed a 
” sake.” 

But the butler was no stranger to excitement such as 
this, and withdrew with all the serene dignity of an 
archbishop, or such as one imagines ought to belong to 
an archbishop. 

Jack fidgeted in the hall, tempted to force his way 
along till he found the great specialist. 

But presently the butler returned, still serene and 
still dignified. Jack longed to kick him and see what 
happened to his complacent serenity then. 

” Will you step this way, sir ? ” he said. 

Jack was on his heels, and longed to push him on 
faster. But at length, as it seemed to his impatience, 
he found himself in a lofty room, furnished with old 
fashioned solid mahogany, and with the usual appur¬ 
tenances to the consulting room of a great specialist in 
pathology and physiology. Before him stood a tall, 
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lean, hard featured man, with fleshless cheeks, a 
hawk-like nose, but two of the largest and most 
beautiful dark eyes ever seen upon a human counte¬ 
nance. 

“ Mr. Beverley ? ” asked Sir Wentworth. " I think 
our late friend, Professor Luscombe, chose you as the 
repository of a great trust ? Is it not so ? ” 

“ Yes, yes. Sir Wentworth,” said Beverley, im¬ 
patiently. But never mind that. Will you come 
with me at once to Pigbury ? Bring some antitetanus 
serum. I dare not make the inoculation myself. My 
feelings are too much engaged. It's the girl I love, sir, 
the girl T love.” 

The specialist was more sympathetic than any part 
of him looked except his eyes. ” My dear sir,” he 
said. “ I am very sorry. But you know I do not 
usually do that sort of thing. Who is the lady*s 
medical attendant ? ” 

” Oh 1*11 get Doctor Blackman there all right,** cried 
Beverley, raging at every moment*s delay. ” I 
promise you that. But she picked up the bacilli 
yesterday, and her hand already shows signs that they 
are at work.** 

“ But how do you know it is tetanus ? ** asked the 
doctor. 

” My God, sir,** cried Beverley. ” Do you think I*m 
mad ? I stained a drop of serum from the wound and 
found the bacilli. Hang it, you can*t mistake the 
bacillus tetani! I beg you to come.** 

" You see, Mr. Beverley, or I believe I ought to say 
Doctor Beverley,** said Sir Wentworth, " it is unusual. 
How far is Pigbury ? Much as I should like to oblige 
you I cannot make a precedent for doing this sort of 
thing at a reduced fee.'* 

Name any fee you like, sir, but only come with me 
at once, without waiting longer than to put on your 
motonng things, I have my car at the door, a 38 
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Renault new model. You can't get there by any 
quicker way than by coming with me.” 

" Er—how far did you say ? ” asked Sir Wentworth, 
beginning to show signs that he was becoming infected 
by Beverley’s excitement. 

” About fifty miles. Pray, pray, Sir Wentworth, do 
not delay. You know better than anybody how 
important every second is.” 

The young man actually took his senior by the arm 
and began to lead him from the room. 

Then Sir Wentworth smiled for the first time, a 
singularly sweet smile. ” I suppose there’s no way 
out for me, is there ? ” 

” Oh thank you,” cried Beverley. 

” Well you must let me get the serum. It’s fortunate 
I have some fresh made in my laboratory to-day. 
Barker,” called the specialist to his butler, ” my 
motoring coat and gloves, quick as you can.” 

And it was pleasant to see the way in which the old 
butler scurried at his master’s bidding. Even Beverley’s 
heart relented to him. 

In less than five minutes the specialist had his motoring 
things on, his surgical case and the serum in his pocket, 
and was ready to mount the car. 

” Oh ! ” he said, as he seated himself beside Beverley. 
” No chauffeur. Well all I ask is that you won’t let 
your impatience get the better of your discretion. 
This is a high power car, and you know if we had a 
smash things would look badly for this young lady. By 
the way you have not told me the name of your futme 

wife ! ” . 

” Mary Mackworth,” grunted Beverley, as he let in 
the clutch and steered back along Harley Street. ” And 
I don’t know if she is my future wife, worse luck. ^ I 
love her but I don’t know if she cares for me. I m 
afraid she does not.” 

” Well,” said the specialist, consolingly, ” this act of 
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chivalry ought to help you there/' He was not 
. surprised at receiving the younger man’s confidence. 
He knew that moments of stress often brought strange 
tales to the doctor’s ears, and that he himself had 
something about him which seemed to draw confidences 
from those in trouble. 

He watched the young man drive carefully, and began 
to feel more comfortable. However impatient he 
might be Beverley seemed fully alive to the danger 
which he, the specialist, had hinted at. If anything 
went MTong with the car so that either of them were 
injured Mary’s chances of life were but small. 

Beverley had made up his mind to return the way he 
came. When he reached Marylebone Road he stopped 
the car and lit his four lamps, though it was not yet 
'' lighting-up time.” A great sheet of light flamed 
ahead, and Sir Wentworth began to think that he 
would know how fast the car could go before he got to 
Pigbury. 

Over the hilly country past Highgate roared the 
Renault, away to the right she swung, and as she got 
into the clear coimtry Beverley let her out. For two 
hundred yards ahead the road shone so that every 
pebble in it was bright to the eye. An obstruction 
of any size could be distinguished a quarter of a mile 
off, provided the road ran straight for that distance 
and the object was big enough to be seen. 

In very little more than three hours after he left the 

rectory Beverley brought the car to a standstill 

aga^t the rectory door. Although there was still a 

Utue hght in the clear sky to the north west darkness 

The glimmer from the rector’s-study and 

from Mother Hubbard’s room and the kitchen seemed 

to add to the exquisite peace of the old rectory. Mary’s 

window looked upon the garden, the other side of the 
house. 

Beverley sprang out, and, as he helped out Sir 
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Wentworth, he pressed the great man's hand for the 
first time. 

“ You’ll forgive me, won’t you ? ” he said. “ I 
thought I should go insane with anxiety. But now 
that you have come it is all right.” 

He hastened into the hall, taking his companion by 
the arm, and called for Mrs. Humphris. That good 
old dame came toddhng and wheezing forward. ” Why, 
Master Jack ! ” she said, ” you hain’t never been to 
Lunnon and back in this time ! Lorgoramighty ! ” 

” Yes, yes,” said Beverley, impatiently. ” Here is 
Sir Wentworth Copwright, Mrs. Humphris. Will you 
please see that Miss Mary is ready to receive 

him ? ” 

” Herrin’ gutted lookin’ feller,” said the old nurse, 
describing the specialist to Mary a moment later, 
” but there's a some’at in his eye which fare to give ye 


comfort.” , 

” Will you have anything, Sir Wentworth ? ^^ked 

Beverley. ” I fear I rather hustled you down.” 

The great man declined. ” I think the sooner I see 
the patient the better,” he said. " As you said every 

moment is of importance.” 

Jack wondered for a moment if he should spare 
to speak to the rector, but decided against it. He 
could teU him all that need be told when the inocu¬ 


lation had been made. 

” Shall I fetch Doctor Blackman ? "asked Beverley. 
” Do you insist ? He has not seen the patient, but 1 
borrowed his microscope and told him I should try to 
persuade you to come if I found the bacilli.” 

” In that case I think we need not wait,” agreed the 

specialist. ” Now if you please.” 

He took off his motoring things and made ready to 
accompany Beverley upstairs, with his instrument 

case and the serum tube in his hands. 

'' Had I better be present ? ” asked Beverley, his 
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heart sinking at the thought that Sir Wentworth might 
consider it already too late. 

" If you please,” replied the specialist. ” You see 
it will be necessary to repeat the inoculation at least 
five times, and after I have shown you how I proceed 
it will not be necessary for me to remain after the first 
inoculation. You can see my process and either 
operate yourself on the next occasion or explain to 
Doctor Blackman. No doubt you are familiar with 
my method. There is nothing extraordinary about 

" I know your book,” admitted Beverley. “ But I 
beg you not to go until you are confident that it will be 
safe to leave the patient in less able hands.” 

"Less experienced hands, my dear sir,” said the 
specialist, kindly taking Beverley by the arm and 
pressing it. ” I have heard of you, you know, and 
I should be sorry to claim to be more able.” 

By this time the exchange of courtesies had brought 
them to the door of Mail’s room. Beverley knocked 
^d on hearing permission to enter accorded in Susan 
Humphns*s voice he ushered in the specialist. 

Mary was laughing with her old nurse. " I believe 

It s much ado about nothing, doctor,” she said to Sir 

Wentworth " It is too bad to bring you down here 
for a scratch m the finger.” 

Wentworth,"! can rely upon 
poctor Beverley for not bemg supererogatory.” The 
taU, lean man s face grew set, and his eyes glowed with 

fht “ every bacteriological case out of 

the common. 

J Will you please show me the wound ? ” he asked 

Snt temperature to be to two 

pomts above normal. 

heS^'^ir” stm more 

scratch, the fimest puncture you can imagine.” 
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“ My deary,“ said the old nurse, “ the doctor know 
best. Do as he tell you like a good gal." 

To the old woman it was as though Mary was again 
a child. Beverley's mention of " lockjaw ” had 
alarmed her terribly. Like many a peasant, living 
amongst agricultural workers all her life, lockjaw was 
a known and feared disease to her. 

Mary held out her hand. “ It's funny," she said. 
" I must have been sitting in a draught. My neck is 
getting stiff! " 

Sir Wentworth did not permit a sign of the impor¬ 
tance of this symptom to escape him. But Beverley 
was unable to restrain a start. 

" I’m afraid," said Sir Wentworth," I ought to make 
a deeper incision. What have you done ? " he asked 
Beverley. " You did not teU me the treatment 
hitherto." 

Beverley explained that he had cut a little way 
into the wound, and caused the finger to be soaked in 
a solution of perchloride of mercury, i in i,ooo. “ Then 
I’ll trust to the antitoxin alone," said the specialist. 
" I don't wish to leave a large scar on these delicate 

fingers ! " , . 

He smiled and bowed. Then he asked for a spint 
lamp. Old Susan fetched that which had already been 
in requisition, and lit it. Sir Wentworth produced a 
hypodermic syringe, and held the platino-iridium 
needle in the flame till it was red hot. " W^ you 
please hold a candle or a lamp near? ” he said, and 

Beverley hastened to obey him, 

“I shall inject intravenously," he whispered to 
Beverley. “In my experience it gives the best 

results." . „ 

" Now,” he added, “ for a little boiling water. 

Again Susan brought the requisite demanded. Sn 
Wentworth took a long thermometer from his case and 
inserted the quicksilver end in the water. When the 
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temperature decreased to 38 c. he plunged a small 
glass tube filled with a clear whitish fluid into the water 
up to its mouth. He held it there till the thermometer 
showed another decreeise of two degrees centigrade. 
“ That ought to make the serum about thirty-seven,” he 
said, and immediately placed the hollow needle in tlie 
contents of the tube, which he had unsealed. ” I shall 
give twenty cubic centimetres now,” he explained to 
Beverley, “ and then you ought to get in another 
eighty, by injections of ten cubic centimetres each 
every few hours, say every two hours for the first two 
and every four afterwards. Watch the patient care¬ 
fully, and if the stiffness has not disappeared by the 
l^t inoculation you had better continue the treatment, 

till in all 150 cubic centimetres have been injected 
Now.” 


He chose a vein in the patient's forearm, above the 

redness which had now extended from the hand well 

above the wrist, and thrust down the piston. Then 

he dressed the puncture. Mary winced, but did not 
cry out. 


'* There ! ” said the specialist, smiling. ” I didn’t 
hurt you ve^ much, did I ? You wiU be quite safe in 
the hands of my young friend or of your local doctor, 
Doctor Blactoan, I think. How about the trains up 
to town ? he asked Beverley. ^ 

back ? ” inquired the 
latter, hopmg smcerely that the answer would be in 
tne negative. 


c* better stay with the patient ” said 

However a'ble the loLl man may 
bfr-by the way I do not know him by reputation—he 
IS unhkely to be as abreast of modem sempy yJu 

tmatmeu^ ^be continuatbn of the 

treatment m your hands.** 

“ Very well,** acquiesced Beverley, pleased at the 
opportumty afforded him for shnwintr j- 
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the patient. " I’ll look up the next train and motor 
you round to the station anyway.” 

Beverley saw that Sir Wentworth wished him to 
leave the room, and he ran down for the time table. 


Sir Wentworth had taken to Beverley, and deter¬ 
mined to do him a good turn in his love affair if he 
could. He was a very kindly man at heart, was Sir 
Wentworth, though the students at his hospital would 
not as a body have believed it. 

Turning again to the patient, the specialist said: 
” It was most fortunate that Doctor Beverley happened 
to be here. It is not too much to say that he has 
saved your life. Probably had he not insisted on 
examining the serum from your wound, tiny puncture 
as you call it, you would not have asked for medical 
advice till the disease had gone too far for antitoxin 
treatment. I have heard he is a most able young man, 
and that the late Professor Luscomb left him what 
he had to leave especially to secure his life’s work 
for science. A man of his powers of research would 
be wasted at the bar.” 


He bowed and prepared to leave the room. But 
Mary held out a detaining hand. ” You must let 
me thank you, too, Sir Wentworth,” she said. “ It 
was most kind of you to let Mr. Beverley drag you 
away. And you didn’t hurt me a bit, really you did 
not. Not half so much as he did when he used his 


horrid lancet.” 

” You must not be angry with him for that,” urged 
the specialist. ” It was the best thing he could do 
till the antitoxin was administered. Now I wish you 
a speedy recovery, and hope that it will not be necessaiy 
to call me in again. But, if Doctor Beverley thinks it 
is, will you please inform him that I will come 
the least possible delay.” He bowed again and passed 

out through the door. 

” I reckon,” said old Susan, who was dearly set 
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on a match between her two favourites, ” as you owe 
your life to Master Jack ! Lor, dear me, to think 
as that yoimg rapscallion should ever ha’ been o’ so 
much use in the world ! He is a mark! And that 
I will always say. A mark ! ” 

Mary had sufficient sense to understand that she 
had indeed escaped a horrible death owing to Beverley’s 
prompt action. She told herself that there was not 
another man in the world who would have had the 
intuition to examine her finger for the germs, and then 
have rushed to London and fetch the greatest authority 
in England to her aid regardless of the cost. Her 
heart swelled with tender gratitude. How sad it was 
that she could not reward him, that the one way in 
wluch she might have atoned to a man less distin- 

guished ^nd less wealthy who loved her was barred 
to her in the circumstances. 

She was still ignorant of the name of the danger 

which she had escaped. But she realised that it was 
of the gravest nature. 


She heard the car honk presently, and the chuckle 
of its explosions as it swept down the drive into the 
road. And suddenly she felt frightened. Beverley 

he returned ? Her neck was becoming stiffer. How 

helpless o^ary people were in such a crisis as this ? 

How capable, how almost godlike, did Beverley appear 
in companson with other people ! ^ 

She moved uneasily in her bed. 

her ^ soothing 

leave yoil?^* ° ^ursy won't 

But°ta^Lwlw* pretended to doze. 




CHAPTER XIII 


JACK TELLS THE RECTOR 

“ The extraordinary thing to me,'* said Sir Went¬ 
worth, as the car straightened in the road, “ is the 
rapidity with which the symptoms developed. One 
does not often meet with stiffness of the neck till five 
days after the infection. The germs the patient picked 
up must be of unusual virulence. But it's sure to be 
a satisfactory recovery now. What puzzles me is how 
you came to suspect the thing, when you knew that 
the wound was barely twenty-four hours old I " 

“ I didn't suspect it," said Jack. “ But you know, 
Sir Wentworth, I am so fond of her that I examined 
on the mere chance, hardly expecting to find the 
bacillus. The temperature has not yet risen, as you 
saw, but I knew that the soil where she had cut her¬ 
self was particularly rich with manure. That, and the 
fact that in my student days I once met a fatal case 
in which the sjmriptoms had begim to show within 
twenty-four hours of infection, put me on the scent." 

“ Well, she may take it that she owes her life to 
you, as I told her," said Sir Wentworth. " Where 
the bacillus displays virulence like that it would have 
been ten to one against her recovery, unless you had 
taken it in time." 

Beverley began to fidget in his seat. He wanted 
to ask the specialist his fee, but he hated to do so. 
On the other hand, he could not thrust a bundle of 
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bank notes in the hand of a man who had been so 
friendly and kind as the specialist. 

" Er—er—er—Sir Wentworth," he said at last, " I 
just happen to have a note for a hundred pounds in 
my pocket book." 

" Then, my dear sir, keep it there as long as you 
can," said Sir Wentworth, laughing. " I assure you 
that I do not mean to accept a fee in this case. You 
may be in a position to help me one day, and if you 
are I shall call upon you. No, no. I have been greatly 
interested and charmed, yes, charmed, by the patient, 
and I regard the evening's outing rather as a holiday 
than a case. And please let me know at once if there 
is a serious rise in temperature, say. if it goes to 103, 
and I’ll come down without delay. No, I’ll hear no 

more on the matter. I hope that we shall see more 
of each other." 


" Oh," cried Beverley, grateful for the specialist's 
Idndness rather than for his refusal to accept a fee. 

I only hope that I may be able to help you in any 
way. In less than a year s time I hope to have as 
^e a laboratory as money can build and equip, and 
If there is anything I can work at for you I shall con¬ 
sider It a favour if you will permit me to do so." 

Indeed, the two men struck up a friendship which 
was to last durmg life, and the specialist was fated 
to see a crisis m Mary as serious in its way as that 
through which she was passing. 

"Fine young feUow, that!” thought Sir Went- 
he journeyed up to town. 

riir ^ * ” ‘^ried Beverley, as he swung the 

car homewards again. “ Now I Lve someone^who 
m^ take the place of Professor Luscomb ” 

wiS* the V interview 

n rector, which he saw before him The last 

no'tfm^^f ^ that he had had 

no time to mquire as to what had been told the o'd 
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gentleman. No doubt the latter had heard that some¬ 
thing was wrong with Mary, and trusted to Beverley 
to attend to what was necessary. He could not, how¬ 
ever, be aware of the gravity of the case, or he would 
hardly have remained quietly in his study when he 
heard the car return and drive away again with the 
specialist. 

There was over an hour and a half before the next 
inoculation was due. Until then it would be better 
to leave Mary to the care of Mother Hubbard. 

When he had locked up " Atalanta " in the coach 
house, he made his way to the study. He began to 
feel the need of food, but that must wait. He wondered 
if the rector had sat down to supper as usual. What 
was the time ? Oh, long past the usual supper hour. 

He found the rector poring over a volume of 
" Tacitus.” The old gentleman looked up at his 
entrance to the study. ” \Wiy, Jack,” he said, “ I 
have been quite impatient to know the meaning of 
all these alarums and excursions. I couldn’t see Mary, 
Mrs. Humphris told me she had a headache and had 
gone to lie down, and said that you had gone to London 
to see someone about her headache ! Surely that is 
not correct. You would not go all the way to London 
because she had a headache He ! he ! he ! ” Then, 
noting the drawn and anxious expression of his old 
pupil, the old gentleman paled. ” Tell me,” he cried, 
his voice now quavering, and his faded old eyes blinking 
in the light of his reading lamp, ” it’s nothing serious, 
is it ? You would not have concealed it from me so 

long had it been.” _ 

“ I hope I’ve done the right thing, sir,” replied 

Jack, sinking wearily into a chair. Now that the 
actual need for physical strain was over he began 
to feel the reaction. ” I did not wish to trouble you 
for no cause. It might hav'e been serious, but I am 
glad to say that there is now no need for anxiety. 
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He knew that he spoke with a little too great con¬ 
fidence, but he really believed that, as there had been 
so little delay in inoculating with the antitoxin, there 
was no fear of serious developments. 

** But what is it all about ? ” asked the rector. 

So Jack told him, told him how he had learnt of 
the sore finger, how he had examined the serum from 
it, and what he had found ; how he had made up his 
mind at all costs to fetch down Sir Wentworth Cop- 
wright, and what had been the result of his quest. 

“ But you say she is safe now, my girl is safe now ? " 
asked the rector, his face even more pallid than its 
wont. “ You ought to have told me about it at once, 
Jack, at once.” 

” I had no time, sir,” Jack excused himself. ” The 
main thing was to save Mary, and Tve done it. As 
soon as I got rid of Sir Wentworth I came to you.” 

” Susan Humphris ought to have told me,” com¬ 
plained the old man. 

I forbade her to do so until Sir Wentworth 
corroborated me,” said Jack, giving a false, but 
justifiable, reason for his omission to frighten the 
rector. ” It might have been nothing, and then you 
would have been alarmed to no purpose.” 

” But,” cried the rector, another aspect of the case 

striking him, ” the fees. Jack ! The fees ! I can’t 

afford to pay fees such as Sir Wentworth Copwright 
has the nght to demand.” 

, then Jack made up his mind to speak. ” I 

hoped you would leave that to me, sir,” he said. ” I 

hoped that perhaps I might win the right to pay fees 
incurred for Mary.” 

cried the rector, amazed. 
Then a sudden bght broke in upon him. “ Bless my 

soul, cried. “ You don’t mean to say— Why 

she s a child still, you don't mean to tell me_” 

Mary is nmeteen, sir,” said Jack, - and I love her 
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with all my heart, and hope that in time she may 
jove^i^e. Does not that give me a right to protect 

“ Does she know ? ” asked the old gentleman, a httle 
sternly. 

*'1 have never spoken a word of love to her yet, 
sir,” said Jack. ” But you won't forbid me to do 
so, I hope. You can have no reason for forbidding 
me to win her if I can.” 

Even as he spoke the words he remembered that 
there might be what the rector would regard as a very 
cogent reason why he should not make Mary his wife. 
He would not obtain permission to woo her under 
false pretences. If the rector asked him as to his 
religious belief, as he was sure to do, he would be 
straightforward with him, and make no attempt to 
conceal the fact that he had lost the Faith which was 
the dominant factor in the old gentleman's life. 

” Bless my soul! ” the rector cried again. ” You 
must not press me to-night, Jack. Leave it till to¬ 
morrow. We ought not to speak of such matters 
while my dear girl’s hfe is in the hands of God.” 

Jack thought to himself that, according to what he 
believed to be the rector’s faith, the girl's hfe was 
always in the hands of God, no more at that particular 
time than at any other. But he was too pleased at 
the suggested postponement to cavil. He felt that he 
was too tired to be able to do himself justice that 
night. He would have to take his rest in snatches, 
for there was a necessity for a constant watch oyer 
Mary for the next twenty-four hours, to say nothing 
of the periodical inoculations. 

” I will speak to you again, sir, whenever you please. 
But you do not forbid me to think of her, do you ? ” 

” No, no,” said the old man. ” You know I am 
fond of you, boy. But this thing has come as such 
a surprise upon me that I must have time to realise 
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it, time to realise it. Bless my soul 1 To think that 
you should have kept away from her for eight years 
and then come down again to fall in love with her. 
Bless my soul! ** 

Jack rose from the chair. Thank you/’ he said. 
“ Sir Wentworth has left her in my charge. Mrs. 
Humphris and I will watch throughout the night.” 

” You will not speak of this to her till you and I 
have had our talk,” said the rector. “ And would it 
not be better if Doctor Blackman was called in ? ” 


” If it seems advisable, I should certainly like it,” 
replied Jack. ” But he knows that I suspected the 
infection, for I borrowed his microscope, and I told 
him that if I found the bacilli I should try to bring 
down Sir Wentworth. I don’t think we need trouble 
him to-night. To-morrow I will go and see him.” 

” But did you not say that there were more inocula¬ 
tions to be made ? ” asked the rector. 


Sir Wentworth asked me particularly to make 
them myself. He showed me his process, and though 
I asked him if it would be well to call in Doctor 
Blaclanan he insisted that he preferred that I should 
continue the treatment. You see, bacteriology and 
serapy are my specialities as yet.” 

” You will be able to refrain from all exhibition of 
love. asked the old gentleman, who was vexed at 
the position, and who, influenced by old-fashioned 
convention, <hsliked the notion that a girl should be 
attended by her lover. 

I promise you that I will not let her guess that 

™ permission to 

tWh respected the old man's ideas, 

^ ^Sree with them. 

Siven me something to think 
about said the rector. " Bless my soul I’’ 
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** Certainly/’ replied Jack. " There is no reason 
at all why you should not.” 

” Well, well/' muttered the old man, ” I’ll go to 
her before I retire. You will be able to be present 
at prayers, will you not ? You can leave her for them. 
I should like you to offer up prayers and thanksgivings 
too for my girl’s safety, Jack.” 

And Jack, although he felt cowardly and hypo¬ 
critical in acquiescing, consented. 
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JACK AND THE RECTOB 

It was nearly a fortnight before Mary was entirely 
herself again, and able to go about the house and 
garden in her usual pursuits. And during that period 
the rector had not thought fit to renew the topic which 
Jack had broached to him. When, however, it was 
clear that the infection had passed off. Jack became 
impatient. There had been something in Mary's eyes, 
something in Mary’s voice, something in old Susan's 
hints, that encouraged him to hope that he did not 
love in vain. And he began to fret for the certainty 
of his happiness. He was rigidly honourable and had 
kept his word to the rector scrupulously. Indeed, he 
had forced himself to be cooler in his manner to¬ 
wards Mary than previously, and this had pained both 
him and her, and infuriated old Mrs. Humphris. 

At last he felt that he could endure it no longer, so 
one mommg when Mary was visiting one of her parish 
favounte, he strode into the study determined to 

there with the rector. 

ine old gentleman was not sorry that the time was 

been from motives of delicacy 
from recurring to the subject 
some da^ ^fore. He had thought over Jack's con- 

^ And then he rt 

the lover’s 

hands. The amount of which Jack had spoken went 
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near to frighten him. Although in London, and in 
these days, an income of seven or eight thousand a 
year (for besides the £180,000 capital, there were 
certain inventions which paid good royalties) would 
be considered but moderate means, to the old-fashioned 
rector it seemed boundless wealth. He did not like 
to seem to be eager for the match. Nor, to do him 
justice, was he greatly influenced by pecuniary con¬ 
siderations in deliberating as to Jack's worthiness to 
be his grandson-in-law. 

He had no suspicion that Jack was not a sincere 
Christian, but he felt that he ought to examine the 
young man on his religious belief and on his past life, 
at least so much of the latter as had elapsed since 
he left Cambridge and the rectory. 

Although he considered religion as a matter of the 
greatest moment, he was not a bigoted fanatic. He 
went almost so far as to think that ethics were as 
important as faith, and he would certainly have chosen 
a conscientious unbeliever who was a clean-hving man 
for Mary, in preference to a man who had all the Faith 
possible but who was always sinning and repenting. 
He was bound by his Church to accept the efficacy 
of true repentance, but repeated repentance foUowng 
on repeated reasons for it was an object of suspicion 
to him. 

I can’t promise to restrain myself from showmg 
my love any longer, sir," began Jack. " It has been 

all I could do to do so until now." 

" Sit down, sit down, my boy, and let’s have a 
talk,” replied his old tutor. “ Come now, you reaUy 
love Mary ? You know she’s poor. But for a small 
amount secured by a policy of insurance on my life 
she will have nothing. She is no match for you m 
worldly goods." 

" Why, sir,” cried the man, mdignantly, ’ you know 
I only want her. I’m glad she will have little. 1 
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should like her to have nothing, to take all from me. 
Why, sir, I love her i ** 

“ Yes, yes, I believe you. Now, Jack, you know 
that I am an old clergyman, and that Mary is the 
daughter of my boy, who was a clerg3Tnan. I suppose 
you are a Christian ? " 

“ Now for it,” thought Jack. 

“ Fm afraid, sir,” said he, “ that you would not 
call me so." 


” Wait, wait a minute,” cried the rector, as he saw 
that Jack was about to launch into a statement of 
his belief. "Tell me first, have you much to regret 
of in your life ? Have you lived what you think I 
should consider to be a wholesome, clean life ? Can 
you take Mary to you without feeling that you are 
soiling her ? You tell me you love her. If you are 
the Jack Beverley I knew tliat is answer enough. You 
could not take my darling unworthily.” 

“Thank God, sir,” repUed Jack, "I have nothing 
of that sort to regret m my life. I can ask Mary to 
be my wife with the knowledge that I do not bring 
her foulness of that kind. And for that, sir, I believe! 
I have to thank you. No young man at aU decent 
could go fM wrong who had been reared by you mv 
father and Doctor Blackman, and had been relrld in the 
Imowledge of evil instead of the ignorance which I 

mischief.” 

said the rector, thoughtfully. "I forgot 

"vi-..7. 

I hop., not * 'r**'- i™’ 

the ™of mS^’d ^ ^ atonement fo^ 

UJ man, and m the goodness of God in per- 
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mitting His only begotten Son to assume mortality to 
save the world. Many of my brother clergymen would 
say I am talking to you like a latitudinarian. But 
from what you have said I guess that you have been 
troubled by doubt, and I do not wish to cause you 
to imagine that you are beyond the pale.’* 

" My dear old master,” said Beverley, greatly touched 
by the old gentleman’s evident sincerity, ” it would 
be unworthy of your pupil to play the hypocrite. I 
must be honest with you, even if it costs me your 
consent to try to make Mary my wife. It is not that 
I will not, but I cannot, believe. I cannot even believe 
in the miraculous incarnation. And, frankly, if I 
could, the doctrine of the atonement revolts me. It 
seems horrible to me that an innocent person, or from 
your point of view, the Son of God, should suffer what 
the Gospels relate that Christ suffered for guilty people. 
Don’t think I believe in original sin. I don't. But 
to argue from your own standpoint, the doctrine of 
the atonement seems to me to be atrocious. To take 
another objection. You know the Darwinian theory 
of evolution.” 

The old rector nodded. ” Yes,” he said, thought¬ 
fully, ” and I fear that it is generally accepted now 
among men who ought to know best.” 

” Well then,” said Jack, ” if there was no creation 
of man as detailed in the Old Testament, there was 
no fall, and therefore no need for any atonement. 
But apart from technical objections like these I do 
not believe. That is what it comes to. I have lost 
the Faith in which you reared me. I wish I had not. 
I consider that it is essentially desirable to have Faith. 


But I have it not.” 

” Have you prayed ? ” 


asked the old gentleman, 


thoughtfully. 

” There again, how can a man who beheves pray 
logicaUy ? ’’ asked Jack. “ Your ritual, your whole 
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religion, teaches that God is all-mighty, all-merciful, 
and omnipotent. How can any mortal, believing this, 
have the impudence to suggest to the Deity what He 
should do ? There is a h3Tnn, * Thy will be done,' 
and I believe all real Christians must admit that it 
is their desire that God’s will should be done—just 
as if it would not an3rway; if the attributes given to 
the Christian Deity were His.” Jack was beginning 
to get petulant. The illogicality of the thing irritated 
his scientific mind. ” Yet the moment after they sing 
or pray, ‘ Thy will be done ' they are making sug¬ 
gestions as to what that will should be, and asking 
that, if it is other than they desire, it should be 
altered. I cannot swallow it, sir. I wish I could but I 
can’t.” 


The old rector's face was very sad. He nodded 

every now and then. ” Yes, yes,” he said, ” the 

usual difficulties of the conscientious unbeliever. They 

were old when I was a boy, though not so generally 
distnbuted.” ^ 

" Think again,” said Jack, wanning to his subject 
partly because of the pain he felt in pursuing it and 
partly to justify himself, " how trifling is a period of 
^o thousand years in the existence of the world I 
Think again, how infinitesimal is this planet in com- 
panson with the Umverse. Think how insignificant 
man mi^t be m mfimte space and infinite tffiie 1 I 
can t beheve that the Infinite can personally be inter- 
^ted m so palttya ttog as man, and tosuch^an extent 

ever^see""inh fChristian belief. Did you 
ever see infusona, or water animalcules, throueh a 

imcroscope, or the mites in a cheese ? May not the 

cheese in which the mites live be their world'> What 

is man more than a mite in a cheese, and how can he 

If higher developed ? He can't set 

h not th^rf^*® ^ ^ that thfri 

IS not the nervous system visible to the higLt poweJ^ 
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of the microscope, but how can he tell what other 
powers the mite may have ? I can only say that 1 
neither believe nor disbelieve. Professor Luscomb's 
wish was that I should devote my life to the study 
of what is the cause of life. But suppose I find it. 
Suppose I succeed in making dead protoplasm live, 
in producing some chemical substance which will 
reproduce itself. I shall still be ignorant of the reason 
why life should come. It is all a mystery. I do 
not know. And I cannot see how anyone can 
know." 

"There is faith," said the rector. "Faith that 
should strengthen you against the attacks of these 
doubts." 

" Yes," cried Jack. " But I haven't got it. That 
is my point. One either has faith or has not. And 
one cannot obtain faith by reason. It must be vouch¬ 
safed, either in mercy or in ridicule. But it cannot 
be regained, when once it is lost, without some influence 
which no living being comprehends." 

" One thing is certain," said the rector, thought¬ 
fully, “ and that is that you are not a ribald blas¬ 
phemer. I have met other instances like yours. I 
had the pain of seeing my dearest friend lose his faith 
when I was still a young man, and on grounds not 
so potent as those you have educed. I am only an 
old clergyman. I will pray to-night that it may be 
granted to me to restore your faith. Logically or 
Ulogically "—and here the old gentleman smiled sadly 
on his former pupil—" I will pray. I am so confident 
in the service of my Master, so sure that God, the 
Father, and His Son, Jesus Christ, are real and very 
present helps in trouble. No argument would affect 
me." 

" No, no, I don't wish it to," cried Jack, eagerly. 
" I am the last person to desire to destroy any one's 
faith. I am sorry that I have lost mine. But you 
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will admit that it is not a thing to—to—well, to argue 
about.” 

I am sure,” said the rector, “ that you would 
not attempt to kill my girl's belief. Remember 
Tennyson : 

*' Leave thou thy sister when she prays 
Her early Heaven, her happy views; 

Nor thou, with shadowed bint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days." 


This annoyed Jack. He was no great admirer of 
Tenn57son, and to quote the verse seemed to him to 
be paltry. ” Oh ! ” he said, “ I'll do that. But I 
won’t leave the children the early hell which my nurse 
introduced me to, the eternal fires, and the gentleman 
with the horns, the cloven hoof and the barbed tail. 
I should never wish to interfere with any one's dreams 
of heaven, but the ignorant superstition of the tor¬ 
ments of hell I will not have taught anywhere if I 
can help it. Lord, sir, before I came to you, I re¬ 
member how my nurse used to frighten me with 
horrible stories of fire and the devil I I have to thank 

you for puttmg my mind free of that horror when 
I was still a child.” 

rector, very gravely, ” do you 
think It fair to accept heaven without hell ? ” 

accept either,” cried Jack. ” Either to 
me is as undesirable as ridiculous ! Fancy scraping 

to the fire and the gentleman 
wth the barbed tafi by one mark I But wholesome 

cSSe^LT ^ttle 

Children are temfied are another." 
the rector“^^®vl 

I Lrf!? I doing aU 

hi TettW ^ ^ justified 

heaven_and_ heU ridiculous^? ^ 
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" Only the popular notion of them, sir,” explained 
Jack. ” Surely you do not think of God the Father 
as an old gentleman sitting up on a golden throne, 
with a crown on his head, before a glassy sea ! ” 

“ Er_er—er—I do not think it proper for us to 

try to visualise God,” said the rector, 

” To me it is incredibly impertinent,” replied Jack. 
” You are sincere, you are not a scoffer. I am 

thankful for that,” said the rector. 

“ Oh, sir,” cried Jack, ” don’t you see that I regard 
your faith, that ‘ early heaven/ those ' happy views,’ 
as infinitely desirable. I haven’t got them, I can’t 
conceive them. I only know that there is some im- 
measurable force which to my mind no man can under¬ 
stand, which is as far beyond mortal comprehension 
as either minus or plus infinity is beyond mortal 
realisation. If I am successful in finding the necessary 
chemical or biological element which can make the 
unquick quick, the inorganic organic. I shaU be no 
nearer the answer to the problem ’ Wliy,' why does 
a seed grow to a tree, why does life spring from some 
minute particle which appears to be nothing but 
matter ? I expressed myself badly there. For there 
are many who hold that there is nothing but matter 
who vet agree that there is a difference between dead 
and living matter. Let me put it that I do not believe 
that any inhabitant of this paltry planet will ever 
know why life comes. Or rather what is the origmal 
origin of life. As for what comes after death—as there 

are no data so there can be no knowledge." ^ 

There is the inspired message of God, said tne 

Yes to those who can believe in God and the 
inspiration," cried Jack. “ Not to men like me, who 
have not faith. It is aU a matter of faith, my dear 
old master. And I have not got it, and I should be 
dishonest and a hypocrite if I pretended that 1 had. 
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" Well well/' said the rector, “ you may remember 
that Tuliy says : ' Quum multae res in Philosophia 
nequaquam satis adhuc explicatae sint, turn perdifficilis 
et perobscura quaestio est de Natura Deorum ; quae 
et ad agnitionem animi pulcherrima est, et ad moder- 
andam religionem necessaria. De qua tarn variae sunt 
doctissimorum hominum tamque discrepantes senten- 
tiae, ut magno argumento esse debeat, causam, id est, 
principium philosophiae, esse inscientiam; pruden- 
terque Academicos a rebus incertis assensionem cohi- 
buisse. Quid est enim temeritate turpius ? Aut quid 
tarn temerarium tamque indignum sapientis gravitate 
atque constantia, quam aut falsum sentire, aut, quod 
non satis explorate perceptum sit et cognitum, sine 

uUa dubitatione defendere.' " 

"There is no fear of your being guilty of that 
' temeritas/ You are not rash to deny ! Nor do you 
support any contention as though you were positive 
that you are right.” 

The old man let his chin sink upon his breast while 
he thought. Jack watched him, aflame with the 
earnestness he had shown, and with the anxiety lest 
he had lost his chances of making Mary his wife with 
the rector's consent. He might have been forced to 
endeavour to win the girl against her grandfather's 
will. But his real affection for, and obligations to, the 
old gentleman caused him to consider with horror the 
necessity for persuading the girl to act contrary to 
the rector’s wish. 

" You woTild not attempt to influence Mary, to 
wean her from her faith ? ” the rector asked, after 
some moments silent thought. 

“Certainly not," replied Jack, “I should leave 
her as great freedom of religious thought and practice 
as I should claim for myself." 

“ But would you accompany her to church ? " 
inquired the old man. 
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“ I can’t promise that,”' said Jack. ” It would be 
hypocrisy, and I am sure you would not advise that. 
But I would do nothing to jar upon her religion, I 
would not ask her to treat Sundays as if they were 
week-days, or let anything interfere with her worship, 

as she desired to exercise it.” 

“ Ah I ” said the rector, again reverting to silent 

thought. 

The old gentleman foresaw the difficulty, that atter 
marriage Mary might expect her husband to accom¬ 
pany her to church as he had done during his stay 
at the rectory, and that she would be pained by his 
refusal. He did not know that the girl was, for the 
time, weary of church services, and would be only 
too pleased to be able to avoid their attendance. 

“ Will you warn Mary that you do not believe as 
she does before or when you ask her to be your wife ? ” 

he asked. , , 

“ I intend to do so,” replied Jack. I quite agree 

with you that there should be no misunderstanding 

on this head.” , i«, 

” And if there should be children, how womd you 

propose to have them brought up, as Christians or 
not ? 

“ I should leave it to Mary. It can do them no 
harm to be brought up as Christians, provided that 
thev are not terrified with stupid stones of the devU 
and hell. When they get to the right age they can 
decide their behef for themselves—as we aU have to 
do if we are not mere sheep,” replied Jack. 

The old rector remembered that at his death Mary 
would be poorly provided for, that after all she pra(> 
Sv owed her life to Jack, that but for Jack McLoch 
and Argvle would probably never have given up a 
halfpenny of the plunder they had obtamed owing 
fo his fatuity. He hked, nay, he loved the yo^g 
man. He admired him for his outspoken smcenty. 
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He knew that many and many a man who had no 
more faith than Jack would have pretended to be a 
devout Christian in such circumstances. Mary was 
no simpleton. Jack would keep his word. If the girl 
chose him for her husband after he had told her that 
she could not look to him for sympathy in her religious 
devotions after marriage—and he did not doubt that 
the young fellow would keep his word as to enlightening 
her when he asked her in marriage—why should he 
deprive the girl of this splendid chance of establish¬ 
ment in a wealthier and more sumptuous life than 
could otherwise be hers. He did not know that Alfred 
Springfield had gone from the rectory with his heart 
full of Mary, or he might not have been so readily 
persuaded by Jack. It was by his love for Mary, by 
his love for Jack, and by his great souled wide charity 
for all men, that he was influenced in giving his decision. 

“ I will leave it to Mary,” he said, at last. “ I do 
not feel that I have the right to interfere between 
you. But, my dear boy, you have pained me more 
than I can tell you. I shall pray earnestly that you 
may be vouchsafed the faith which you have lost, 
and I beg you not to be too proud of your intellect. 
Remember that God may deprive you of it at any 
moment.” 

Yes,” said Jack, sadly, too, " a tiny piece of bone 
pressing on the brain would txim me into a filthy 

and bestial animal—a drivelling maniac ! Then_” 

He was about to cry fiercely, ” where is the soul ? ” 
But he curbed himself. Of what use was it now that 
he had won his aim to discourse on the utter materiality , 
of the brain of animal man ? As he said, a tiny spicule 
of bone pressing upon one of his convolutions of the 
bram would change him from a man of mental eminence 
to a beastly animal idiot, possibly with criminal ten- 

thought, an argument in favour 

of the matenalists! 
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But away with all theological difficulties, away with 
scientific tragedies ! He loved, and he might ask his 
love for love in return ! Would she be so ready as 
her grandsire to overlook his heterodoxy, or rather his 
utter lack of Christian faith ? He remembered one 
or two phrases of hers which gave him hope, and his 
heart soared like a lark on a sunshiny May morning. 

“ Then, sir,” he said, eagerly, “ I may ask her, 
may try to make her love me. You will not refuse 
your consent, you will not influence her against me ? 

” No,” said the rector. ” In many ways it is the 
match I could most desire. But my old heart is sore 
for your want of steadfast faith. Can there be any 
happiness in the union of Faith and Unfaith ? I pray 
God that there may be, or that you may once again 
hear the voice of Christ and feel His message in your 

heart.” 

Jack felt sad because he knew that he had really 
hurt the old gentleman. He would have given much 
if he had been able to fling himself on his knees in 
the study and say: ” Lord, I believe, help Thou my 
unbelief.” But he could not do it honestly. Much 
as he would have liked to possess the faith which he 
had lost, he felt that by praying when he could not 
believe in the efficacy of prayer he would be degrading 
himself. If he had not faith he must have sincerity, 
if he could not believe at least he could be honest, 
he need not pretend even to himself and God ! 

His lips grew less stem as he thought for a moment 
of the thousands of people who not only deceive thein- 
selves, but try to deceive the Undeceivable, not only 
cheat themselves but try to cheat God. Surely, surely 
he was not on so low an ethical plane as they were ! 
He thought of those who try to bribe God, offering 
to do certain things, sacrifice certain pleasures or vic^, 
if only their prayers be granted ! Could, he thought, 
anything be more blasphemous ? And, as he took 
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his leave of the rector, the man who did not believe 
in God, thanked God that he was not such a humbug 
as many professed Christians. Verily every man is 
illogical at times. But Jack*s automatic thanksgiving 
to the Almighty was not so much illogical as a matter 
of old custom, of the antic habit. Aifter all, there are 
moments when we must thank some Indefinable 
Influence, and perhaps when that Indefinable Influence, 
that Mysterious Power, is called “ God ” we are not 
so much out, nor is it necessary to be over nice in our 
attempts to identify or personify the Being to Whom 
our hearts involuntarily offer thanks. It may be 
that in minds so infinitely higher than mortal “ It 
all comes to the same thing in the end,” and our 
subterfuges and quibbles are merely pitied as mortal 
idiosyncrasies. 
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Jack found Mary in the garden, watering the roots 
she had taken from Crouchgate Hall—the roots which 
had come near to costing her her life. She looked 
up brightly at his approach, for if she had felt a little 
pain at his extreme self-restraint of late, his avoidance 
of an3rthing in the nature of love-making had enabled 
her to conquer the diffidence which she had formerly 
felt in his presence. She was schooling herself to accept 
him as a friend, and nothing more, and believed she 
was making excellent progress in her lessons. 

But the light upon his face as he drew near her 
warned her. She colouied high, and began to tremble. 

Jack advanced with his hands outstretched towards 
her. “ Mary," he said, " why do you bother about 
those old roots. They won't live, you know. You’ve 
transplanted them at the wrong time of year, and m 
a week or two the place where they came from may 

be yours to do as you please with." 

" No it won’t," she cried, endeavouring to speak 

carelessly, lightly, " It will be yours." 

" Dearest," said Jack, snatching at, and securing, 
her right hand, " don’t you know I love you ? You 
must have known it. Hang it. I’ve had fearfully hard 
work not to make it too plain, and I don’t believe I ve 


deceived you. 

" Why should you try ? 
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she had heard him speak the words she had longed 
to hear she felt vexed with him for having put her 
to the pain of doubt. Were you trying to make up 
your mind if I was good enough ? ” 

Jack’s face paled. You know it was not that. 
I told your grandfather a fortnight ago that I loved 
you. But he asked me to promise him not to say 
a word of love to you till he had had a talk with me. 
God knows how hard it has been, my darhng I I 
have come straight from him and the great talk, with 
his consent to make you mine if you are willing. Don't 
you care for me a bit, my dearest! I know you are 
far too good for me. I’ll wait, and try to make you 
love me if you think I may be able to do it. I can’t 
do without you, dear. I love you. Oh ! I love you 
so dearly.” 

Where were all Mary’s good resolutions ? Where 
was her resolve that she would not let him make 
so poor a match as to marry her ? All she felt was 
that the man she loved was pleading with her for 
her love, that the man to whom her grandfather owed 
his escape from disgrace, and she her escape from 
death, was suing in forma pauperis for what she longed 
to give. Her hps tried to deny him, but her eyes 
spoke the truth, and he saw their liquid answer as 
he gazed rapturously into them. 

He had retained her hand, and encouraged by those 

drew her to him, slowly, gently, 

little by httle. She could not resist. She kept saying 
to herself: This is aU wrong. I ought not to let 
mm do It. I ought to make him seek a proper match.” 
But wmie she was trying to argue with herself in this 
way his masterful hand was drawing her closer and 
closer to him, and when his arms stole round her waist 

poLibk ^ shoulder as naturaUy as 

He was so happy that he forgot he had promised to 
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enlighten her as to his irreUgion before he had exacted 

her promise to marry him. 

But, after all, who can blame him? ^Vho, who is 
a man, would wait for trifles such as that, when the 
lips of the beloved are ripe and waiting for his kiss ? 
Jack could not resist the temptation, and he bowed 
his face till his lips met her’s in their first long and 

ardent kiss. 

“ Oh, Jack ! " she said, “ you know you ought to 
marry a society girl, a girl who is rich, not a simple 

parson’s daughter like me ! ” ^ j 

Jack laughed outright. “My sweet, he said, God 

has put my love in my heart and I m not going to 

argue about it.” . . 

“ There,” he said to himself, ” that is the sort of 

thing that may deceive her. I must not play the 

blackguard and win her imder false pretences. bo 

he withdrew his arm, somewhat to her surpnse and 

mortification. . . i .v 

" I forgot, dear,” he said. " I promised the rector 

that before I asked you to be my wife I would teU 

you that I shan’t care to go to church wth you after 

we are married, that I cannot beUeve all you beheve. 

In fact, that I am not what a clergyman,^ or anyone, 

would call a Christian. I’m an agnostic. 

- He looked to see some sign of shock, or withdrawal. 

instead he saw eyes beaming fondly upon him. 

" I don’t quite know what an agnostic 
she said with a pretty nod of her head. But do 
you mean that you don’t want to go to church twice 
every Sunday, or have morning and evening Players, 
or ^lieve that everything that happens must b 
rlht because it is God’s will ? Do you mean 

Well, yes, that’s something like it,” assented 
Thank goodness ! ” cried Mary. “ Oh, Jack ! I 
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am so tired of the monotony of morning and evening 
prayers and of church twice a day on Sundays, always 
the same old thing. And as for everything being just 
or right, how \vas it that God let grandfather lose his 
money ? How was it that He let the motor car people 
kill poor Mrs. Martin without being found out, how 
was it that He let me nearly kill myself grubbing in 
the soil ? It is absurd to say that anyone would chasten 
those they love unreasonably, just for fun of the thing. 
I alwa}^ sympathised with Job. Why he should 
have been tormented to try how much he could stand 
always puzzled me ! Why, Jack ! I don’t mind ! 
I’m delighted ! I thought you were as strict as grand¬ 
father. I watched you at prayers and in church, and 
you always seemed so devotional, I was afraid I should 
not be religious enough for you. You know I’ve often 
shocked poor old grandfather lately. But, of course, 
he’d be worried.” 


She drew back, remembering what her words in¬ 
ferred, and stood, her cheeks rosy red, while Jack 
again advanced upon her. 

” My darling,” he whispered, taking her in his arms. 
"Then there is nothing between us. Tell me you 
love me. Oh, Mary, tell me you love me and will 
be my dear wife as soon as possible.” 

She withdrew herself from his embrace and said, 

a little coyly: “ You know I’m not important enough 

for you. Jack. I’ve seen nothing of the world, and 

I m as poor as a church mouse. Are you sure vou 
wish to marry me ? ” 

Am I sure ? ” cried Jack, again dashing at her 
succ^fuUy, and stifling her protests with his kisses. 

When he released her she said : ” You see I feel bound 
to obey you. You saved my life, and you saved my 
^dfathers name. How could I refuse you any- 

The greedy fellow was dissatisfied with that. “ I 
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don't want you to marry me because of that/* he said, 
angrily. “ I want you to marry me because you love 
me, because you wish to marry me. Oh, sweetheart, 
I want you to be mine because you long to be 
mine.” 

” Why, you goose ! ” cried the girl. “So I do ! 
Should I have let you take me in your arms if I 

didn't ! ” ^ ^ . t. 

And then Jack became so very delighted that he 

grew sprightly. “ I thought you were infatuated 

with that sucking parson when he was here,” he said. 

“ You rogue ! I shall make you pay for the agonies 

I endured to witness your flirtation with him.” 

“ I did not flirt,” she protested. “ Really, Jack, 

I felt then that I was getting too fond of you, and I 

tried to prevent myself from being a donkey by seeing 

if I could not like Mr. Springfield as well. But, alas . 

she said, with mock regret, “ it was all of no use, 

you see. I am a donkey just the same. At least, 1 

daresay I am a donkey for letting you know how much 

you are to me.” ,, , 

What may be called the “ common form lovers 

interlude followed. , , 

After a time, Mary said: Your favounte, old 

Mother Hubbard, wiU be delighted. She has been 

eloquent in your praises. I think she was cleverer 

than I for, Jack, I could not believe that you cared 

for me. EspeciaUy for the past fortnight, you have 

been very formal—now, haven't you ? ” 

“ I told you why,” said Jack. But if you had 

seen into my heart when I raced ‘ Atalanta ' up to to^m 
to fetch do^vn Sir Wentworth, you would have kno^vn 
that you were aU the world to me I Relieve that 
if he had not consented to come wilhngly ^ 
have boimd him hand and foot and brought mm, 
or rather threatened him with instant death unl^ 
he fetched the serum and came down to operate. 
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What is more, I believe I should have killed him if 
he had not done as I wished. Oh, my darling, you 
don’t know what I went through." 

“ And I did not guess that I was in such peril," 
said Mary. " Poor boy I " 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE WEDDING AND ANOTHER LOVER 

Beverley's delight in being Mary’s accepted lover 
showed itself in the energy which he displayed. By 
dint of bringing continual pressure to bear upon his 
solicitors, he succeeded in getting his purchase of Crouch- 
gate Hall completed in less than a month from the 
date of his engagement. Instructions were given to a 
first rate London firm to attend to the furnishing m a 
style suitable to the house, and not marred by modem 
paltry eccentricities. He himself grew very busy 
interviewing architects and contractors and arranging 
for the building of his laboratory. The equipment of 
this was relegated to that excellent firm Messrs. 
Charles Butcher of Holbom, and when the day of 
marriage came, less than two months after the rector 
had consented to receive him for a grandson-in-law, 
he was able to dismiss all thoughts from his mmd but 
such as were connected with his determination to 
make his wife the happiest woman in Great Britam. 
At his suggestion, and with her eager 
determined to make a motor tour of the ® 

honev-period, a means whereby he thought the 
insinLting demons, who attend newly marned couples 

with tedium in their hands, could be frustrated. 

The wedding was of the siinplest character. The 

ceremony itself was naturally distasteful o a m 
Beverley's opinions, and although he yielded to the 
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rector’s and Mary's wishes in agreeing to submit to 
undergo the church ritual, he pressed upon the girl that 
so solemn and intimate a matter as the union of man 
and woman should not be made a public spectacle. 
And Mary, ingenuous and of simple breeding, was more 
than willing to concur in his wishes in this respect. 

So, without bridesmaids or groomsmen, without 
organist or choir, with only Susan Humphris in 
attendance, and only the old rector to officiate, one 
morning the bride and bridegroom, the clergyman 
and the housekeeper, all drove round to the church in 
the “ Atalanta,” and there, before the reverend face of the 
old gentleman, to the sound of his gentle, exquisitely 
modulated voice, John Henry Beverley took Mary 
Mackworth to wife, while Susan Humphris blubbered 
plentifully in the rear and the extreme joy of her 
heart. 


Neither Beverley nor Mary had relatives or acquaint¬ 
ances sufficiently intimate for them to be advised of 
the marriage, and it is probable that, apart from the 
inhabitants of the rectory and the bridegroom, scarce 
a dozen persons knew of its arrangement. 

There was no elaborate breakfast or lunch after the 
return to the rectory of the wedding party, to, it must 
be admitted, the great indignation of Susan. The 
newly married pair sat down quietly with the rector 
to his midday meal, but a httle more elaborate than his 
every day dinner. The old gentleman drank a glass or 
two of Pommery, and made a short speech in which he 
praised both groom and bride, so that the former blushed 
m^e than the latter, and then after a quiet unaffected 
f Humphris’s convulsions 

t ^ her first 

stage to the Old Bull at Cambridge. From thence the 

yoimg couple proceeded through Leicestershire to 

w discovered an unpretentious little 

hotel at Matlock Bath called The Blue John Hotel, 
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and there found such homely hospitality that they 
remained there for the rest of their hymeneal tour. 

On the morning after the wedding the rector received 
three letters, one from Mary, one from Beverley, 
containing the usual raptures and many expressions of 
love and gratitude, and one from Alfred Springfield. 
It was this last which brought a look of concern upon 
the rector’s sweet old face. 

“ Dear Mr. Mackworth, 

You were good enough to ask me to let you 
know when I was ordained. I am pleased to say that 
the Bishop of Odinton ordained me last week. I shall 
go to undertake my curacy at Crouchgate within the 
next few days. In the meantime it would give me 
very great pleasure if you would permit me to spend a 
few days with you on my way to Crouchgate. I feel 
it would be unworthy of me if I did not tell you that, 
since I left you, my mind has dwelt upon Miss Mack- 
worth more than it has upon any girl whom I ever met. 
I was greatly attracted by her during my stay with 
you. But it is only since I left you that I have known 
how deep an impression she made upon me. I long 
for the opportunity of improving my knowledge of her, 
and, unless I am mistaken, I feel that I shall be a 
better and happier man if she finds it in her heart to 
accept me as a husband when she comes to know more 

of me. 

“ I did not like to accept your hospitality again 
without informing you of my feelings. I know that in 
these days it would be considered old fashioned, out 
of date, almost ill bred to approach a lady’s guardian 
in the first instance. I daresay I am old fashioned. 
At all events I have spoken to my father on the matter, 
and he advised me to tell you all before I entered your 
door again. He authorises me to say that he would be 
delighted if the daughter of his old friend could agree 
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' to make a man of me.* I need not -trouble you with 
my monetary position. No doubt you are aware that 
my father is a wealthy man, and that I have inherited 
a considerable sum from my mother. May I hope to 
hear from you consenting to my staying for a few days 
with you on the understanding I have mentioned, that 
if I find that there is hope for me I may ask Miss 
Mackworth to be my wife. I am, 

" Yours very sincerely 

** Alfred Springfield.*’ 


The manner of the letter seemed stilted even to the 
rector, who had no experience of the priggishness which 
occasionally clouds the early years of a young clergy¬ 
man's ordination. But the matter caused him some 
concern. Only for a moment did he reflect that here 
was a man whom he beheved to be as wealthy as 
Beverley himself, and who was not an agnostic, who 
had been able to retain his Faith in full vigour, in a 
time of increasing scepticism. But something told 
him that Mary would never have loved the writer of 
that letter, that already the natural simplicity and 
charm of the youth had been impaired by the sense of 
bemg one of the elect, which is so often responsible for 
the destruction of ingenuousness and modesty. And 
he loved Jack Beverley. Why it was ungrateful of 

c ^ moment's regret that the man who had 

saved him from disgrace should have found his 


fi’ V™®* understand that 

Spnngfield was to be curate of the parish where 
Beverley and Mary would reside. At the back of his 
brain he had always known that Springfield was to b^ 

purchased Crouchgate HaU as the 
did the connection of the two facts seem momentou^ 
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He did not suspect that there would be any trouble 
arising from them. But it might be painful for the 
boy to meet Mary as the wife of another man. Why 
had he not spoken before ? Then either he might have 
obtained another curacy or Beverley been persuaded 
to find some other estate ? The rector had no pre¬ 
monition of tragedy. He knew that Mary’s love once 
won was won for ever. He did not imagine that Spring- 
field would harbour iUicit love for another man’s wife. 
But it might be uncomfortable, painful for the young 
curate. However, the old gentleman reread the letter, 
and came to the conclusion that it’s sentences chd not 
indicate a lover so ardent that whatever pain, if any, 
there might be, would be more than fleeting and of a 
slight nature. " Hum,” he said. ” I’ll write and teU 
the boy I shall be glad to see him. Then, when he is 
here will be time enough to inform him of Ma^’s 
marriage. But probably he’ll see it in The Times. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE FIRST MONTHS 

For nearly a year Beverley and his wife enjoyed such 
happiness as rarely falls to the lot of a young married 
couple. Neither of them had been accustomed to 
wealth. Diuring their motoring tour, which occupied 
the first difficult fourteen days of the union, they had 
chosen the quieter, less pretentious, hotels to stay at, 
and had been perfectly content and ineffably happy at 
the Blue John Hotel at Matlock Bath, where their com¬ 
bined bill was often less than two pounds a day. And 
this despite the fact that from the first Beverley had 
the wisdom to occupy a separate bedroom from his 
wife's. Although he had no personal knowledge of do¬ 
mesticity or matrimony, his professional experiences, 
the proofs " that he had seen in briefs, and the con¬ 
fessions that he had heard from the witness box, had 
convinced him that where the means of the parties 
permitted, it was essential that husband and wife 
should escape the danger of the contempt arising from 
too great familiarity by adopting the hygienic principle 
of one person one sleeping chamber. He was of opinion 
that if the ardour of love were to be preserved it should 
be treated delicately, as some precious thing, not as a 
matter of fact object of convenience or custom. In 
fact he put it to himself that love should be held as a 
rare piece of porcelain, preserved solicitously in a 
case worthy of it and only produced with reverent 
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ecstasy, not like some kitchen dish, handled roughly 
and placed on the dresser to be taken down for every 
day use. The service of love, he thought, should be a 
true service, its ritual held sacred. Kisses should not 
be treated as common form ” courtesies. As soon 
as the kiss between whilome lovers becomes meaning¬ 
less, a mere matter of routine, the delights of love 
are on the wane, and tragedy may come at any 
moment. 

At Crouchgate Hall he had directed that two suites 
of rooms should intercommunicate. The two central 
apartments, which were connected by a door, were his 
and his wife's sleeping apartments, then came two 
dressing rooms and bath rooms, and then in the one case 
Mary’s boudoir, and in the other a small cosy smoking 
room. 

The months had brought depth and infinite tender¬ 
ness to Beverley's love. No breath of the ogre satiety 
wafted near him. His laboratory was built and fully 
equipped within three months of the return from 
Matlock Bath, and every day his work became more 
engrossing as it developed unforeseen difficulties, or 
revealed some new line of experiment. He had found 
a capital young fellow for an assistant in the chemical 
portion of his work—for he himself was more devoted 
to biology and physiology than to chemistry. And yet 
to pursue his researches in the cause of life it was 
essential that a more than ordinarily able chemist 
should be engaged. This assistant, Walter Podgrave— 
who lived apart in rooms hired for him in Crouchgate 
—had a small room annexed to the great laboratory, 
and there was also another annex, the holy of holies of 
Beverley, where he kept his noted results, and where he 
performed those experiments which were intimately 
connected with that portion of his work which, 
according to Professor Luscomb’s wish, was to be kept 
secret. 
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Outside the buildings of the laboratory and its two 
annexes were the stables, kennels, cow sheds, hutches 
and cages in which were kept the animals necessary for 
the production of serum or for experiment. A pleasant 
piece of grazing land was walled off for the animals 
imder treatment. And the two men whose duty it was 
to tend the live stock were fully competent to do their 
duty. 

During the first year of his married life Beverley had 
few visitors from London, Sir Wentworth Copwright 
kept his promise and occasionally paid a short visit 
to Crouchgate Hall. The vicar and curate called, but 
seeing that Beverley did not attend church, and that 
Mrs. Beverley's attendance was by no means regular, 
and, so far as Springfield was concerned, for another 
reason, neither became intimate. 

Nor was Mary more or less fortunate in the number 
of her visitors or friends. During the first month the 
husband and wife had been so content with each 
other's society that they resented any attempt to 
enter their sacred ring. The calls of country people of 
the neighbourhood were returned, but their invitations 
to social functions invariably declined tiU those in¬ 
vitations naturally ceased. 

The old gardener and his wife, who had been the 

caretakers when Beverley first inspected the house, 

were kept on as keepers of the gate and occupied the 
lodge. 

Until the laboratory and all its appurtenances 
were finished and in full working order the husband and 
wife spent few hours apart during the day time. It 
was useless for the scientist to begin his work imtil all 
was m readiness for it. The winter months were dry and 
bracing, and nothing pleased the young couple more than 
m n^ke excursion after excursion in the “ Atalanta ” 
By the time that the husband's work took him from Ids 
wifes side for any considerable portion of the day 
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spring was coming, and Mary began to interest herself 
in the garden. 

She had not yet lost her sense of relief from the 
tedium of the monotony of morning and evening 
prayers, and of her regular attendance at her grand¬ 
father's church, nor had she yet forgotten the feeling of 
revolt against God's will as It was exemplified during 
the time when she had first been moved to question 
Its justice. 

So it was that for very nearly a year all was rose 
coloured at Crouchgate Hall. The rector, who paid 
a visit of a fortnight, bringing Susan Humphris with 
him by Mary's special request, congratulated himself 
on his decision to give Mary to his old pupil. Susan 
Humphris wept tears of delight on seeing her beloved 
nursling so happy, and surrounded with such comfort 
and luxury. The understanding of wealth and the 
capacity for spending do not take long for any woman to 
acquire. Six months after marriage it is doubtful if 
Mary would have been content with the unpretentious 
hospitality of the Blue John Hotel. She had learnt 
the joy of shopping, of rich clothing and jewels which, 
owing to the rector's firm refusal to permit the bride¬ 
groom to assist in the trousseau, she had had no chance 
of learning till after marriage. Insensibly she was 
getting ready for the time when she might enter such 
society of the moneyed class as might open its arms to 
her. She would, probably, have been happy and 
content in her husband's love had he been a com¬ 
paratively poor man. But it is doubtful if she would 
have been so utterly wrapped in happiness and content. 
And in this she differed from her husband. But for the 
money, a large sum, which he expended on his labora¬ 
tory and the things connected with it, he scarcely 
spent more than when he was earning his living at the 
bar with the assistance of the income of what was 
left of his father's estate. 
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He wore much the same clothes, and ate and drank 
much the same food and liquid as in the old days. His 
personal expenses were certainly not fifty per cent, 
higher than before he had inherited his thousands. 
He hked to see Mary enjoy the handling of money, 
and he did not suspect that this essential difference 
between them could lead to any loss of mutual love 
and sympathy. More than one of the patents which 
the professor had left him, and from which he drew 
large royalties, had increased enormously in popu¬ 
larity, and Beverley’s income, before he had been 
married a year, was not far short of £20,000. 

As the summer approached Beverley's work began to 
obsess him more and more. He knew that Mary had 
spent many hours of the spring in the garden, and as 
soon as he found that he could no longer spare the time 
to drive her out in the “ Atalanta " three or four times a 
week, he had engaged an English chauffeur, and had 
the luck to get an honest and capable engineer as well 
as a careful and very skilful driver. It never occurred 
to him that his wife might be getting a little weary of 
her own society, that even the glamour of her new 
riches, and of her married life, was insufficient entirely 
to prevent an occasional feeling of tedium when, day 
after day, he spent eight or ten hours in his laboratory, 
and, even when he was with her, was so abstracted that 
she could not fail to observe it. So far as their love 
was concerned, owing to his precautions and to the 
depth and sincerity of the nature of both husband and 
™e, it was as ardent and ecstatic as ever. Mary 
mew It was. She was confident that she would never 

of another woman, but she 

wWrh V ^ of the work 

beloved society. 
• happened that Mary received a letter 

nothin,, '^hom she had seen and heard 

nothing smce she was a girl of twelve. 
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Louise Cortland wrote to her, sa3dng that she had 
returned to England after spending a year as the 
companion of an American widow, who engaged her 
from the house of the old aunt, with whom she had 
lived in Luneville since the death of her father. She 
had heard of Mary's marriage, congratulated her, and 
asked if she^might inflict herself upon the “happy 
pair “ for a week end. 



CHAPTER II 


LOUISE CORTLAND 

Louise Cortland was six years older than Mary, the 
daughter of a nephew of the Reverend Hugh Mack- 
worth and a French governess who had inveigled the 
young fellow, a mediocre painter of small means, into 
marriage. The French governess lived long enough to 
imprint her stamp upon her daughter, and then left her 
to continue her education in the happy-go-lucky 
atmosphere of the mediocre painter's studio. When 
Cortland died he left barely enough to take Louise over 
to Luneville, where her mother's sister, Emilie Chau- 
chard, consented to give her board and lodging, and 
made her earn it. Louise was a very beautiful woman. 
She matured early, and her Southern complexion, 
inherited from the governess, with her mass of shim¬ 
mering dark hair, set off her father's blue eyes in a most 
entrancing manner. She was tall, and lissome, but 
would have been “ buxom " but for the great elegance 
of her movements and the exquisite lines of her curves. 
Unlike most girls of her shape and complexion her 
fulness of line did not make her coarse. When the 
Ameri^n widow, who was constrained to stop at 
Limeville by a motor accident, and who remained for a 
short time because she liked the officers there, saw her 
she one of the most alluring and exuberantly 
beautiful women who ever tempted men to their 
destruction. The widow was no precisian. She met 
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Louise by asking for an instructress in the French 
language “ not too frumpy,"—her own accent was, she 
admitted, faulty—and she saw the possibilities in 
that young person. Sprightly and fond of male 
society she thought that the girl would assist to make 
her Paris establishment additionally attractive. She 
interviewed the old maid, M'selle Chauchard, and, 
finding her somewhat “ diffusseel," as she put it, she 
appealed to Louise herself. There she had no difficulty. 
The girl had been wearying in her aunt's house. Now 
and then she escaped from the sordid little establish¬ 
ment to have an hour or two's frolic with some military 
acquaintance, and ever she paid for her escapade by 
such punishments as were in her aunt's power to inflict. 
But for her fear of trusting her beauty to win her a 
place in the world she would long ago have cut the 
strings which bound her to Luneville and strict 
respectability. But though she had faith in her 
charms, she had too little experience of life, and had 
heard too much of its perils, to have the courage to 
look the world in the face and go forth to fight it, 
unarmed by any weapon save her personal charm. 
The American widow gave her the chance she had 
been longing for, and, with crude insolence, Louise 
informed the old lady who had harboured her so long 
that she was her own mistress and she meant to go with 
Mrs. Van Poppenheim, whether M'selle Chauchard liked 
it or not. 

In vain the old maid warned her of the dangers of 
Paris, in vain she appealed to her with all the force of 
the religion of the Catholic Faith of which she was a 
devotee. The girl laughed at her. M'selle Chauchard 
was poor, and in many ways she would have been glad 
to see the back of her niece. She knew that the girl 
had no affection for her, that she was essentially selfish, 
vain and very crafty. Probably she was right in 
believing that Louise was only laughing at her when 
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she said that if she had been treated with less rigour 
she would not have been so determined to accept Mis. 
Van Poppenheim's offer. The sternness which she 
had showed, the punishments which she had endeav¬ 
oured to inflict, came from a sense of duty, mistaken 
as it may have been. Solely from a sense of duty, 
she tirged Louise to remain with her, and when she 
foimd that she wasted her breath she folded her hands, 


prayed to the saints, and bowed her head. 

For a year Louise lived a life of excitement and 
gaiety in Paris. The widow was generous, liked to see 
her companion well dressed, was wealthy, and had not 
the slightest tinge of penuriousness about her. Louise 
enjoyed herself with abandm, and the widow's flat 
became the haimt of men who were able and willing 
to elaborate Louise’s education in the learning for 
which she was especially adapted. The widow did not 
die as Louise stated in her letter to her cousin. But 


she found that her companion was getting the lion's 
share of admiration, and when Louise was rash enough 
to accept the attentions of the gentleman whom the 
widow especially favouied, the latter decided that it 
would be as well to part with the talented young lady. 

Hence the girl came over to England with such 
^vings ^ she had been able to accumulate, which, 
m all, did not promise to maintain her in any way 
agieeable to her for more than a few months. 

When she heard—indirectly through Sir Wentworth 
Copvmght^f Mary s marriage to a wealthy man she 

th? “ recalling herself to 

fathpr^ It had been after her 

to t ^^^^/^M'seUe Chauchard had consented 
recmve her, that she had spent a week or ten days 

at Pigbury rectory. The artisl on his dL?h bed had 
wf Slldt \o® °I his uncle, and instructed 

uggest that Louise should remam at the rectory longer 
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than the time sufficient to communicate with, and hear 
from, M’selle Chauchard, for he could not conceive of 
bis daughter as a quiet resident in a rural parsonage, 
and he did not know how greatly his late wife's sister 
differed from her. It has been said that Louise was 
crafty. During her stay at the rectory she so demeaned 
herself that she gained the affection of both grand¬ 
father and granddaughter. The old gentleman was too 
simple and credulous to see through the minx, the grand¬ 
daughter too trustful and naturally affectionate. 

Besides, Mary was pleased by the deference Louise 
was careful to show the child, six years younger than 
herself, pleased with her hurried sketches, her amusing 
stories—innocent enough at that time and place one 
may be sure—so that when the letter from the dismissed 
companion found its way to Crouchgate Hall Mary's 

heart was glad. _ , . . 

“ She will be company for me when dear Jack is m 

his laboratory," she said. 

She spoke of the letter lo Beverley at dinner that 
night and of course obtained a ready consent to her 
sending an invitation to Louise to come to Crouchgate 

and stay as long as she liked. . , . , 

When Miss Louise got the invitation she jumped up 
in her sorry Bloomsbury lodging and danced about the 
room. " Married nearly a year," said she to herselt 
“ I wonder, oh 1 wonder what he is like I " 
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CHAPTER III 

THE THIRD HAND 

When Louise arrived at Croucbgate she found Mary 
and the Atalanta ” there to meet her. Parke, the 
chauffeur, was driving. 

" bh, you dear 1 " cried Louise, enveloping Mary in a 
demonstrative embrace; “ How good of you to meet 
me, and how kind to let me come ! ” 

There was no shadow of insincerity apparent about 
the. woman. More suspicious minds than Mary's 
would have accepted her at face value, and believed 
that she was warm hearted and emotional. 

Mary returned the kiss with a warmth which she had 
hardly expected to feel towards her distant cousin. 
** Show me your luggage, dear," she said, “ and I'll see 
that it is sent up.” 

Louise pouted. ” You millionairess ! ” she cried. 
"You forget I am only a poor companion. This one 
box contains all my . worldly goods I ” 

" Then we can take that in the car,” said Mary. 
" Come along, dear. I ordered lunch to be ready 
sharp at one, because I thought you would be faint after 
your journey.” 

" Kind thing,” cooed Louise. Then, in a murmur, 
she added, as they emerged from the station building 
into the roadway and saw Parke sitting at the wheel: 
"Is that Ac?” 

Beverley detested the usual chauffeur's livery, and 
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except on special occasions Parke wore a plain navy 
blue suit and a motoring cap at the wheel. If any 
tyre repairing or other work had to be done to the car 
he donned an overall, which was kept in the locker 
beneath the bucket seats. But the idea that Parke 
was her husSand brought a smile of amusement to 
Mary's lips. “ No/’ she said, drily. " That is Parke, 
the chauffeur. Jack could not come. He is absorbed 
this morning in some bothering work.” 

“ You won't tell him, dear,” begged Louise, earnestly. 
“ Please don't tell him I was so silly.” 

" Of course not,” said Mary. ” Not that he would 
care if I did. I assure you he is much above resenting 
trifles like that.” 

She said the last words a little bitterly. It was not 
that she felt bitter, or meant to appear so. But she 
was beginning to feel the call of convention, to long to 
display the advantages her husband's wealth gave her 
to other women. So long as Jack devoted all his time 
to her she was content. Now that he was occupied so 
many hours daily in his laboratory the weeks began to 
hang heavily upon her. More than once already she 
had experienced a yearning, an impulse to pray to God, 
to commune with Him Who had meant so much to her 
girlhood. Several times she had tried to persuade her 
husband to talk upon the subject of religion. But he 
scrupulously observed the pledge he had given to the 
rector. He wished to leave his wife when she prayed 
” her early heaven, her happy views,” and while he 
was relieved that she did not press him to go to church 
he sometimes wondered how it was that she herself 
went so rarely. He had noticed that of late she had 
been more regular in her attendance, and was rather 
glad than otherwise that it was so. He could spend 
an hour or two in his laboratory while she was wor¬ 
shipping. and he did not like to work on Sunday when 

she was at home. 
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Mary found a great difference between going to 
church when she chose and feeling bound to go. At 
Pigbury she knew she would have pained her grand¬ 
father by her absence. Now that she was free to go 
or stay away her old sense of revolt against the 
monotony of the services had ceased. Moreover the 
services at Crouchgate were entirely different from 
the simple affairs of Pigbury. The Crouchgate vicar 
was “ high.” He liked incense, processions, candles, 
good singing, artistic lighting, and all those matters 
which are wont to induce emotional fervour. The 
services at Crouchgate magnificent old church were 
produced with as much care and artistry as is shown in 
a high class production of a west end theatre. The old 


rector of Pigbury was no rabid evangelical, no shouter of 
Sankey and Moody, no preacher as though he were on 
intimate terms with the Almighty. His service was 
as artistic and reverend in its way as that at Crouch¬ 
gate. But he knew that his village boys could not 
be trained to sing, that his villagers would resent 
^ything approximating “ popery for to this day 
m Daneshire the Roman Catholic Religion is as bitterly 
execrated by the rural population as it was in Crom- 
welly’s time. So the Reverend Hugh contented himself 
vnth preaching sound church doctrine and sound 
ethi^ He made no attempt to adorn the white¬ 
washed walls of the early Norman building he loved 
content m the beauties of its stone tracery, in its 
^perb font, and its wonderful painted rood screen. 

undoubtedly “cold.” The emotion 
IL. 4 rehgion, from a real 

f K M therefore, many reasons 

why Mary should be more ready to go to clmrch now 

Snif t^ K compelled, than when she was con- 

^ ^ And little by little 

the atmosphere, the scented air of the incense, well 
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trained choir, the sonorous chords of the organ, one of 
the finest in the whole county, the stained glass 
windows—modem and poor mostly, but effective to a 
woman who was no critic of true art—and the histrionic 
elocution and oratory for which the vicar and his 
curates were famous, were reviving that devotional 
piety which was in Mary's blood. She did not admit 
it, probably she did not reahse it, yet. But whereas 
at the time of her marriage her intellect was busy in 
finding out flaws in the scheme of God, now it was 
straining to find explanations of those apparent 
injustices and cruelties of the world, in harmony ^th 
the doctrine that God is Omnipotent, All-merciful, 
Omniscient and full of loving kindness. 

Little by little the habit of nightly prayer, which 
had been interrupted by her revolt and by her marriage, 
was asserting itself. In happiness Mary could have 
lived content without the thought that God was watch¬ 
ing over her. But she had not her husband’s strength, 
which enabled him to deny the comfort for wMcb he 
longed because he could not reconcile it with his 
reason and because he thought it cowardly to trust 
to any Influence, any Power Wlmm he could not 
reverence and worship. It was not that Mary 
yet unhappy. But certainly she was not so eritirely 
content since Beverley had become absorbed in his 

work. , 

Whether it would have been better for Mary naa 

she gone more into society from the first it is hard to 
say. Had she always kept apart from her well to do 
neighbours perhaps her character and her happmess 
might have been the better for it. So long as there 
was complete sympathy between her and her husband 

she felt no need for other society. 

The time was coming when, owing partly to her 
inbred characteristics, her ancestral inheritance, ^d 
partly to the fall of circumstance, she was to lose that 
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complete sympathy, and come very near to a tragic 

disaster. , . 

She longed greatly for the gift of maternity, and for 

several weeks before Louise appeared at Crouchgate 
she had commenced to pray fervently to God that it 
might be vouchsafed her. She believed that her 
prayer had been answered, though she had not told 
her husband. She nursed to herself the anticipated 
delight of not only telling him that she hoped to 
become a mother, but also that she had genuine reason 
to believe that this was in answer to her prayers. 

When a good woman is left much alone it is natural 
for her thoughts to turn to the God Who is so great a 
consolation to those who can believe in Him. Those 
who can, confidently “ cast their burdens " upon God, 
who can, weary and heavy laden, lay themselves at 
the feet of Christ, nearly always obtain rest. The 
difficulties which beset Beverley in accepting the 
Christian faith were such as could never affect Mary. 
Her resentment had been more or less childish, and her 
period of revolt was bound to be but temporary. Faith 
was bom and bred in her. Sensible and courageous 
as she was, she had not the strength and obstinacy, the 
keen logical mind, and the tremendous powers of 
deduction, which had made her husband an agnostic. 
She had not the knowledge to enable her to weigh the 
evidence for and against revealed religion. As her 
loss of faith was caused by personal feeling so it was 
certain that she would regain her trust in God by 
personal emotion. And she was swaying this way and 
that when Louise entered into her married life. 

“But you wonT teU him, will you?” pleaded 
Louise, in reply to Mary's expressed opinion that 
^verley would not care two straws whether the 
chauffem were mistaken for him or not, 

“Of course J won't.” laughed Mary. “Why, 
Louise, you used to be so much braver than I, You 
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were as courageous as a lion at Pigbury, if I remember 
rightly. And now you seem frightened lest poor old 
Jack should eat you for asking if Parke were he/' 

“ You see, dear/’ said Louise, coyly, “ that you have 
married, and I am still single. Besides I’ve had a 
hard time in the world, I daresay I should not have 
been so brave in the old days if I had known what was 
before me ! ’’ 

Her lovely blue eyes filmed over with tears, and she 
drooped her head hke a petunia with its cup replete 
with water. Mary was touched. “ Poor old girl," 
she said, “ I am sorry. I did not guess that things 
had been so hard for you. Never mind. We will 
make up to you for it now. You shall stay as long ^ 
you like and do nothing but what you wish. You’ll 
find Jack the kindest man. And I have something to 
tell you which we can talk over for hours ! Come, 
dear." 

The two young women got into the tonneau, leaving 
Parke to do what he could with Louise’s box thrust in 
beside him on the other bucket seat. Neither Mary 
nor Jack Beverley had that delirious alarm for the 
paint on their car, which almost sends some motor 
owners into convulsions at the mere mention of 
luggage in connection with their automobiles. 

During the drive from the station to the hall Louise 
kept up an incessant babble of admiration; how 
picturesque was the old town through which they 
passed, how beautiful the country outside it, how 
lovely' the green of the timber and the hedgerows, 
how glorious the gold of the fields. To hear her one 
would have thought that she was a simple minded 
worshipper of rusticity. So rusee was she that, even 
in her chorus of laudation, she chuckled to herself to 
think what the men of Mrs. van Poppenheim’s sahn 
would have thought to hear such rustic prattle on her 
ripe full red lips ! But Mary accepted it all as evidence 
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of the change which a hard Ufe had brought about. 
Even to her inexperience Louise seemed a little 
luxuriantly beautiful for such infantile transports. 
But doubtless it was years since the poor woman had 
seen the green of England's fields. And it was harvest 
time in Daneshire. The rattle of the cutter and 
binder crepitated in the wheat fields in the hot yellow 
air, and in the barley fields brown faced men swept 
their scythes and cursed the last July hail storm which 
had laid so much of the pale tinted straw flat. Hold 
ye ! ” came over to the road from the small boy 
mounted on the leader of the team which was harnessed 
to a mighty waggon. The waggon passed along the 
stubble in spasmodic advances of a few yards at a 
time, while the labourers pitchforked the wheat- 
sheaves from the stooks to the top of the carted mass, 
where they were received upon the prongs of other 
pitchforks and arranged in level array. It is possible, 
I hope it is possible, that the sights, scents and sounds 
of that healthy labour and that generous harvest may 
indeed have touched the nature of the Anglo-French 
woman. It was many years since she had been in 
England, and probably never in her life had she seen 
an English harvest field. There was something 
homelier, sweeter, closer to nature, in the perfume of 
the com and in the reek of the honest shire horses than 
in the vineyards and the dove coloured oxen which 

^aw the grape laden carts during the “ vcndange ” 
in the fair land of France. 

It may be that her father’s blood, for Cortland 
came of good Daneshire blood, degenerate and deca¬ 
dent as he became before he died, warmed to the sights 
and sou^s which his forebears must have seen and 
heard. There is a camaraderie, a sense of close 
intimacy with ^ men and with great mother nature 
herself, m the harvest field which can be experienced 
nowhere else. Even Jack Beverley, who knew the 
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mystery of the birth of the green stalk from the grain 
and its development to the rich copper red heads, 
felt that there was something here —well! he might 
as well call that something “ God ” as anything else 
—which science as yet had not fathomed. Science 
knew all the manner of growth, science had improved 
the original species of wheat enormously. But as 
yet science did not know why the grain grew to the 
straw and the ear, what was the actual vital essence of 
life which sprang to work when the grain met with due 
warmth and moisture in a soil rich \vith the food it 
needed. Science knew the chemical constituents 
which were best for the food of the growing wheat. 
But science did not know how the life which is in all 
growing vegetation originally emerged from the chaos 
of dead matter. 

There is something cleaner, sweeter, in such simple 
gifts to man as wheat or barley than in animal tissue. 
And it would be a hardened dead brain and heart 
indeed on which the song, perfume and picture of the 
harvest field had no influence. 

“ There is our place," said Mary, pointing to the 
chimneys of the hall, which were visible through the 
timber of the little park, though still a mile distant. 

I do hope Jack will have done in his horrid old 
laboratory by lunch time. Go slowly past the harvest 
fields, Parke," she called to the chauffeur, " I like to 
watch them." 

She had noticed the look in her guest’s eyes, and 
thought that she would give pleasure by delaying their 
passage past the scene. 

Now Louise had only heard vaguely of Jack and ms 
mission in life. She had met a patient of Sir Went¬ 
worth Copwright's in Paris who was also, as it 
happened, a relation of Alfred Springfield, and casually 
mentioning Mary Mackworth in some context which 
she had forgotten had heard that she had married a 
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man of means. The address she had learnt in London, 
by calling on Sir Wentworth, referring to his patient, 
and informing him of her relationship with Mary. 
Sir Wentworth had an eye for a pretty woman, and he 
made no difficulty about giving her the Crouchgate 
address. But he did not enter into details, and Louise 
had yet to learn that her host’s life was devoted to 
scientific research. She did not even kiiow if he were 
old or young, ana was not quite sure which she wished 
him to be. An old man might be shrewder, but on 
the other hand she had found old men very easy to 
handle. At a word of flattery, at a suggestion that the 
ripe fruit of middle age was preferable to the greenness 
of youth, she had seen a septuagenarian frolic like a 
Idd upon the mountains. The most difficult men to 
deal with, from her point of view, were those approach¬ 
ing middle age, especially if they were not lady killers, 
or vain of their attraction for the other sex. 

She had schemes for fascinating all ages. But the 
niceties of these could be left till she was better advised 
of ttie age and nature of her host. Her present 
assumption of simplicity and of delight in a return to 
her native land would serve as_ the opening chord for 
any movement, and she could wait to decide if she 
should play a minuet, a rondo, an andante, an alle¬ 
gretto caprizzioso, or, possibly, a presto. 

The car glided on, through the lodge gates, up to the 
entrance, and on the steps stood Jack Beverley, who 
had tom himself from his work in order to do honour 
to his wife’s guest and relative. For whatever com¬ 
plexities were growing up in Mary Jack remained the 
same devoted and solicitous lover as he had been from 
his first sight of his beloved. 
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AU REVOIR 

Louise was struck with Beverley’s appearance. He 
was a handsomer man than she had expected to meet, 
and his manners were perfect. There was no awkward¬ 
ness about him, no lack of savoir faire. He was as 
little like a scientist as she could have imagined a man 
to be. At the same time she read his firmness in his 
eyes and in the decision of his manner. He greeted 
her easily, and accorded her a welcome in which it 
was impossible to find a lack of heartiness or sincerity. 
" It is good of you to come down to us,” he said. 
•'I’m afraid Mary finds herself left alone more than 
she likes. But I can’t help it. Can I, dear ? ” he 
asked his wife. 

” I suppose not,” replied Mary, in a tone which 
Louise remarked. ” But it is rather dull without you 
sometimes. Jack. I shall be glad when you've done 
with your old laboratory.” 

Jack had long since ceased to endeavour to show his 
wife the importance of the work on which he was 
engaged. He found that she was absolutely without 
the scientific mind. She remembered with gratitude 
that his knowledge of modem pathology had enabled 
him to save her life. But she shuddered at ” the 
wriggling germs and things,” and after one experience, 
when she saw the high motility of the bacillus tetani, 
which had so nearly been fatal to her, she could never 
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again be persuaded to look through the eye-piece and 
the twentieth of an inch immersion object lens. 

But Louise evinced the utmost interest in his 
specimens and his cultures. She asked intelligent 
questions, appealed to him prettily to explain this and 
that, helped him to brew his agar and gelatin jellies, 
and received the compliment of the freedom of his 
laboratory, all save the holy of holies. 

With Mary Louise showed distinct signs of a religious 
tendency. She went to church with her hostess on 
the Sunday morning, and on learning that the curate’s 
name was Springfield asked questions as to his family. 
Then she explained that she had met an uncle of his in 
Paris, and would so much like to meet the curate. 
Could he not be asked to lunch ? 

So Mary waited in the churchyard till Springfield 
had disrobed in the vestry, and met him as he came 
towards the lych gate. She offered her hand and he 
took it. “ Will you lunch with us, Mr. Springfield ? ” 
asked she, imconscious of any reason why the young 
fellow should be reluctant, and now inclined to wonder 
how it was that she had seen so little of him and his 
vicar. 


Springfield hesitated. But he had noticed that Mrs. 
Beverley's attendance at church had been much more 
regular ot late, and he told himself that he had quite got 
over his youthful fancy. It would be absurd to check 
^e offer of friendship with the hall if it were made. 
The wealth of the Beverleys could do so much good 
m the poorer parts of the town. Already Beverley 
subscnbed generously enough to aU the charities to 
which his attention was drawn. If he could interest 
Mary in certain cases of which he knew she might be 
able to do more good by her influence than with her 
money, .^o the houses which he cared to visit in the 
^ighbo^hood were not many. The chase, the old 
Manor House, of which the haU had been the dower 
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house, had only recently been let to a commercial 
nouveau riche, whose wife was tr3dng to vie with the 
smartest of the smart sets, and who had not yet 
entered into occupation. The provincial tradesfolk 
had little in common with the young man, still with 
the prejudices of the University hot in him. He 
remembered Beverley as a gentleman, and although 
he might no longer love MaIy^ as he told himself, he 
could be very happy in a friendship with her. 

So he decided to accept the invitation to lunch. 

Beverley, remembering how foolishly jealous he had 
been of “ this boy," tried to make amends by a show of 
friendship which was pleasant to the cprate. Louise 
succeeded in establishing a well rooted association 
between the curate and the hall, and even before she 
left after her first stay she congratulated herself on her 
action. " In luck this time," she said, when, after a 
good deal of extremely skilful manoeuvring, she had 
forced a confession from the innocent youth that he 
had loved Mary prior to her marriage. It was on the 
thirteenth day of her stay, the day before she left, for a 
time, and she wondered what she would find on her 
next visit, on which she had determined as soon as she 
had won the freedom of the laboratory. 

By well feigned sympathy she had won Mary to 
speak to her of her revived faith, and, since she knew 
that the subject of religion was one barred between 
the husband and wife, she had feigned an ^9^^} 
sympathy with Beverley's opinions which, by skilful 
probing, she had sounded during the hours when he 
was explaining bacteriology to her in his laboratory. 
Mary could not be induced to enter the great room, 
with its incubators and sterilisers, its one or two 
caged guinea pigs, and its paraphernalia of retorts, 
test bubes, platinum needles, microscopes, culture 
media, stains, etc., etc. 

" I rather fancy," she said to herself, "that poor 
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Jack Beverley will need a sj-mpathiser before long. 
Why should I not be that sympathiser ? But 1 
suppose I must wait till he is a happy father. It will 

be hard, but I'll try.” j 

However, it was not so hard as she had feared, un 

learning from her that she had been left by the 

(reportedly) deceased widow, with but a few pounds 

in her pocket, Mary generously insisted on matog a 

small allowance to her cousin, and on the morning of 

her departure pressed not only a cheque upon her own 

account into her hands, but a larger one from Jack. 

” You must not refuse him, dear,” said Mary. ” He 

is so rich he wouldn’t feel the difference if he had 

multiplied it twenty times. But he told me to tell 

you that he had seen something of the struggles of 

girls to make their own living in London, and he hoped 

you would not be offended if he asked me to give you 

that as a sort of stand by.” 

So Louise left the hall richer than she had been in 
hard cash at any previous period of her life, for though 
Mrs. van Poppenheim had been generous in dress and 
jewels, she was shrewd enough not to give her com¬ 
panion too great an independence by handing over 
many dollars to her. 

” And you promise to send for me at the time, the 
lovely time 1 ” said Louise, kissing her consm, and 
referring to the latter’s expectation of maternity. 

” Yes, dear. I think I shall hke to have you here as 
company for poor Jack. But it will bore you, I’m 
afraid I ” 

” Bore me ! I should never be bored in this lovely 
country,” cried Louise. “ This place is heaven to any 
other I am Hkely to find.” 

Then of course I shall insist on you coming in 

plenty of time, dear.” said Mary. ” But, do you 

know, I don't think I shall get over it. Something tells 
me so.” 
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Louise did not order her cousin not to talk such 
nonsense but simply kissed her and said: “ Poor 
darling ! Mind and let me know in plenty of time.” 

If Mary chose to leave Jack a widower, well that 
was her affair. Perhaps there might be good even in 
that for the alert Louise. 

Jack, a little nervous lest she should resent his 
present, had shut liimself up in his laboratory, having 
said “ good-bye ” at the breakfast table. He certainly 
liked Louise greatly. But he was not sorry she was 
going, for a time, for he wanted his wife to himself. 
Although she had not yet told him of her expectations 
his medical eye had recently revealed the truth to him. 
He was delighted, but a little vexed because she had 
kept the momentous truth from him. He did not 
understand her reasons. But he would speak to her 
now that Louise was going, perhaps he would under¬ 
stand then. 

” In about how long do you think ? ” were Louise's 
last words, as she took leave of Mary at the station. 

"About November,” whispered Mary. “Good¬ 
bye, dear.” 

“ Ah,” thought Louise, “ I shall have enough to 
keep me going till then, and perhaps when I come back 
Mary will ask me to stay as her companion. I hope so. 
I've given her delicate hints enough, but I suppose she 
wants to talk it over with him. Well, I don't believe 
that he will object. He's a dear simple minded fellow, 
and I shall have a great difficulty in opening his eyes. 
But he likes me, I am s ure, and t hat is a good beginning.' 

With which cryptic musing she settled into the 
comer of her carriage and took out a romance by the 
French novelist Willy, which she had kept hidden 
during her stay at Crouchgate. 
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THE RIFT 


Mary found her husband waiting for her on her 
return to the hall. He gave her his hand as she 
sprang from the car and led her to the breakfast room. 
There was a smile upon his clean cut mouth, but his 
eyes were pathetically inquisitive. “ My darling,” he 
whispered, when he had closed the door, “ why did 
you not tell me sooner ? You little frightened girl! 
Surely, surely you have no false shame with me, your 
husband, now ? ” 

Mary coloured, and hid her face against his bosom. 
” It was not that, dear,” she said. ” But—but—how 
do you loiow ? ' Did Louise tell you ? ” 

,, " cried Jack, in amazement. 

Of course not. She could hardly mention such a 
thmg to me however broad minded she may be 
” I hardly think she*s that,” said Mary “ f 
her very much. But she seemed to me to be- 


liked 


Dearest, never mind what she is or seems. This is 
between you and me. Why did you not tell me ? Of 
course I taow. I ought to have known before but that 
I never thought it could be so and you keep silent." 

very softly, “ would you 

thJ ^ ^^ve a feeling 

that I sh^ t get over it. And oh! I shaU hate to 

TO^d for^It y°“ genns and things, and think you 
could forget all about me among them.” ^ 
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'* My darling, my darling,” cried Jack. “ Don’t 
talk such wicked nonsense. And don’t be frightened. 
I beheve that most girls have a similar fear before their 
first child is bom. I remember reading that it is so in 
one of the text books on the subject. As for forgetting 
you ! You are unkind to hint at such a thing. You 
know I love you with all my heart. Without you I 
should have nothing in the world to Uve for.” 

” Yes you would,” said Mary, with unexpected 
vigour, and raising her head from the place where her 
husband loved to have it rest. ” You'd have your 
nasty bacteria and tissues and things, which take you 
away from me for hours and hours. And ! ve been so 
lonely sometimes, Jack, though I did not like to worry 
you. It was quite pleasant for me to have Louise ds 
a companion. Do you think that—that when it is 
near she might come and stay with me, and be my 
companion altogether. You see you can interest your¬ 
self in your laboratory, and I get tired of having nothing 
but the garden. I’ve gone aU the drives within a day s 
motoring with Parke, and there is no one to toow. 

“ I hear the Martin-Smiths are coming to live at the 
Manor House,” said Jack. ” Perhaps you may like 
Mrs. Martin-Smith. I believe she is very bright ana 
amusing. But, dearest, of course I shall be pleasea 
to have Louise if you would hke her. Is there ? 
else you would care to have with you when the time 

“ I should like old Mother Hubbard if grandfather 
could spare her,” murmured Mary, permittmg her 

head to resume its nest. . 

“ Then Mother Hubbard shall come. I U drive over 

and see your grandfather myself,”^ said Jack, u you 
would rather not go. I should like you to motor less 
now, dear, in fact not at aU. But walk as much as you 
can without over tiring yourself.” He whispered m 
her ear, and they spoke together in whispers for a lew 
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minutes. Then Jack nodded, as though satisfied. 

“ And you’ll promise to get rid of those silly fancies 
that you won’t get over it,” he begged. 

" I’ll do my best. And I’ll pray, yes, I'll pray that 
I may be left for both our sakes, dear.” 

She watched her husband’s face earnestly as she 
referred to prayer. Now that the peril of maternity 
was coming nearer she felt more and more the need of 
prayer. She must throw herself before the throne of 
God, and beseech Him to spare her for her husband’s 
sake. Gradually, oh! very gradually! she was 
coming to the agonising point of fearing for her 
husband’s soul as well as for her own body. The former 
pleasure with which she had contemplated his in¬ 
difference to religion was now a thing of the past. She 
did not yet love him the less for his agnosticism. But 
she would have loved to have him on his knees beside 
her, to feel that his voice was joined with hers in 
supplication to the Most High. Would she never be 
vouchsafed this comfort ? Agedn she felt the love of, 
and trust in, God in her heart, unconscious that her 
recurrence of Faith had been stealthily encouraged 
by Louise, that although it was certain that as the 
time of her peril drew near she would be compelled 
by her inherited nature to throw herself on God’s 
mercy, she would not but for Louise so soon have felt 
that tragic fear for her husband's future, after death, 
which now gripped at her heart. 

And there was no one now to whom she could confide 
her troubles! Formerly she had her grandfather. 
Now there was no one. Could she look on Alfred 
Sprmgfield as a mimster of God ? She had no sus¬ 
picion of his former inclination for her. But he 
was so young j. Yet he had been ordained, and though 
he not yet a priest he was a soldier in the army of 

1 ’i.- vicar would call upon her if she 

asked him to do so. But she was not yet able to 
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discuss her husband with any third party. She would 
see what her own influence could effect. She knew he 
loved her. Surely, surely she would be able to bring 
him back to the Faith in which he had been reared, 
even as she herself had returned to it after her 
temporary revolt. 

But she gained no encouragement from his face when 
she told him that she would pray. Rather did it 
harden, till by an effort he smoothed it to its usual 
pleasant expression. 

He spoke, but he did not refer to what she regarded 
as the vital matter. 

'' You will let me look after you more now, won’t 
you ? ” he said. “ There are certain simple rules of 
diet, exercise and way of life which are advisable. I'll 
watch over my darling, and then there will be no 
danger at all." 

She had not the courage again to mention prayer. 
She thanked him, and as the gong sounded for lunch 
she kissed him hurriedly and went to her rooms to 
prepare herself for the meal. 
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DOUBTS AND FEARS 

It was unfortunate that just at this time Beverley 
was in the midst of a most promising experiment. As 
all the world of science Imows, it had been foimd 
possible to obtain a growth of cancerous tissue on an 
agar medium, similar to that used for the cultivation 
of many bacteria. The important point of this was 
the fact that the cells of the tissue reproduced them¬ 
selves, just as do certain other hving organisms; that 
from a tiny piece of tissue a considerable spread grew. 
To a man like Beverley, who was in search of the 
secret of life, this was of the highest moment, and he 
had been trying to make healthy cells grow in the same 
manner as cancerous cells had already been proved to 
do. And, at last, on a special medium he had himself 
discovered, he believed that he was on the verge of 
success. He was, of course, stirred to the quick by the 
news ^s wife had given him in corroboration of his 
0^ observation. But her peril was still two months 
totant and evety day was of importance to his 

l^lievedthat by growing healthy tissue, 

problem which had been left 
^ by Professor Luscomb, and he did not think for 
a "moment that his absorption in his work at that time 

would mduce his wife to wonder if he did not love his 
research better than he did her. 
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I suppose that all women at the period which then 
confronted Mary are apt to be abnormal, and to be 
ready to consider themselves slighted more easily 
than at less tr3dng times. At all events Mary certainly 
felt aggrieved by the time which her husband spent in 
his laboratory, and the more she felt aggrieved the 
more she was compelled to fly to the comforts of 
religion for solace. 

Vi^en Louise had been at the hall Mary had had a 
companion at chrirch. And now that she had left, 
she felt her husband's abstention from public worship 
more sharply than she had done before. After all, 
she thought, he had attended the services at her 
grandfather’s church, had even knelt, and, to all 
appearance, prayed devoutly, at the morning and 
evening family prayers at the rectory. Surely if she 
asked him he would consent now and then to accom¬ 
pany her to the far more attractive services at Crouch- 
gate 1 He had carefully abstained from informing her 
of his inmost thoughts on revealed religion. She had 
no idea how much he had thought about, and studied, 
the matter. She did not reahse that as it had been a 
great wrench for him to lose his Faith so it would be 
all the more difficult for him not only to regain it, but 
to assume a tolerance of the exercises and ritual 
associated with it. 

On the morning of the Simday after Louise had 
taken her departure for the time, Mary determined to 
ask her husband to go to church with her. She spoke 
of her wish at the breakfast table. 

“ Jack dear,” she said, ” I wish you would go to 
church with me this morning. I shall miss Louise so 
much if I have to go alone. And oh I my dear, I 
should so much love to have you with me, kneeling 
beside me, praying for the life that is coming to us, 
to you and to me, and for me who will be in danger.” 

Beverley grew pale. He had observed with some 
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foreboding that his wife had recently seemed to be 
harping more upon prayer than in the first days of their 
union. He knew the terrible struggle which was 
before them both if she were to become fanatic and 
imbued with a sense of the duty of evangehsm, of his 
conversion. He was rather pleased than otheiwise 
that she herself should find solace in the love of God. 
But he hoped that she would stop there. He would 
even have welcomed her admission that she prayed 
that he might ** obtain light.'" He would be only too 
delighted if he could regain the faith which he had lost. 
But he knew that it could not be won by argument. 
As soon as logic began to be chopped between the 
believer and the sceptic, the latter was sure to be 
irritated rather than converted. If it were vouchsafed 
to him to regain Faith it would be by some superhuman 
influence, by some Power above the understanding of 
hmnan intelligence. He did not deny that such a 
Power existed. But he could not affirm that it did. 


He had tested the evidence produced by the best 
equipped champions of the Christian religion, and had 
sickened at what seemed to him to be its inadequacy. 

He could not give it as an excuse for refusing his 
wife's request that he had important work to do in his 
laboratory. For to spare her he had concealed from 
her that he ever worked on Sunday. 

My dearest, he said at last, after an interval 
during which his wife devoured him with her eyes 
" I feel that it would not be right of me to do so. It 
would be permittmg people to think that I am what I 
am not. It would be an act of hypocrisy," 

"But why?" persisted Mary. "You 
church at Pigbury 1 " 

He had no real answer to this. He knew that he 
ought to have made his position clear at the rectory 
explMation he might offer must seem to Mary to 
be tamted with msincerity. He could not tell hei 
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that on returning to the old scenes of his boyhood he 
had been overcome with the recollection of the Faith 
in which he had been reared, or that he had not wished 
to pain the rector. For then she would ask how it was 
that he was more resolved against Faith than he had 
been, and if he preferred to pain her rather than the 
rector. But he felt that he must not accede to her 
request. If he did so she would obtain a false notion 
of his attitude towards religion, and that might have a 
tragic result. 

“ My darling,” he said at last, ” I promised your 
grandfather that I would never discuss religious 
questions with you. Will you be satisfied if I assure 
you that I told him everything concerning my belief, 
or want of it, when I asked him to give you to me, and 
that he was willing to accept me as your husband ? I 
am glad that you seem to have lost the doubts of the 
Divine wisdom and love which at one time seemed to 
oppress you. If I could, honestly, my own girl, I 
would not only join you in prayers at church but daily. 
But I cannot, dear. I beg you not to ask me why, for 
I am pledged not to argue against the Christian Faith, 

even if I had any wish to do so.” 

Perhaps at another time Mary would have pressed 
him to tell her all that he thought, and it might have 
been better had she done so, and he had complied. 
But as she was then not entirely normal, she showed 
her resentment by dropping the subject. It is ill 
closing a wound before it is healthy, and that is what 
she did. She did not realise how greatly her present 
attitude differed from that which she had assumed when 
Beverley had touched on the apparent injustices of the 
world at Pigbury, or that he had been justified in 
believing that her religious position was not widely 
different from his own. All she felt at the time was 
that her husband was unkind, that he did not love her 
as she had thought he loved her, that he was being 
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separated from her more and more by his “ nasty old 
germs and things.” She knew how brilliant he was. 
But already she had returned to the belief that man’s 
intellect is as nothing in the eyes of God, that the most 
learned or most capable man could only fall on his 
knees and prostrate himself in wondering humility 
before the Throne of the Most High. 

She was terribly hurt, and she was not herself. 

” Oh very well,” she said. ” Then I must go alone.” 

Inwardly she bled with agony. She did not see 
that if there were any unfairness it was on her side, 
that it was her attitude which had changed, and not 
his, that it was owing to her inherited piety, to the 
atavism of generations of sincere believers, as well as 
to her own feminine need for the wonderful resource, 
which trust in, and communion with, a God Who is 
believed in bring. Nor indeed could she know that 
her husband's attitude was the same as ever. He had 
never spoken to her exphcitly concerning his agnosti¬ 
cism, and, as she repeated to herself, he had attended 
prayers and church services at Pigbury without a sign 
of unwillingness. 


Beverley was as pained as she. He, perhaps, 
foresaw the trouble which was coming more clearly 
than she. He looked at her tenderly several times 
during the morning meal, but she withdrew her eyes 
from his chaUenge, and he sighed, and silently 
acquiesced in her wordless protest. 

It happened that Alfred Springfield was the preacher 
that morning, and the boy certainly had the fervent 
oratonc^ Power which able young men, who, like him, 
have felt called to the service of God from their child¬ 
hood, not rarely possess. He preached on the necessity 
for prayer, on the duties of every true behever to 
spread the Faith, on the sin of Laodiceans. “ He that 
is not with me is against me,” was-his sub-text, the 
first bemg from the ever beautifiit, Sermon on the 
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Mount, St. Matthew vii., 7. " Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

He preached with a power which was extraordinary 
for so young a man, and he played on Mary's heart as 
Israfel on the strings of his harp. Further, for as has 
already been mentioned, his vicar was ” high,” he 
advocated aurictalar confession, not in so many words 
indeed, but by insisting that it was well for believers 
to seek advice and consolation from their spiritual 
pastors. And Mary longed for an ear in which to pour 
her fears and doubts. She loved her husband still, 
with a devotion and solicitude beyond question. And 
now she began to be tormented with anxiety lest he, 
the beloved one, should be doomed to eternal damna¬ 
tion. He, the father of her yet unborn child ! 

It came as a shock to her that she should even 
dream of such a possibility. She drank in the boy's 
fervent outpourings as though they were directly 
inspired by her guardian angel, and she stored them up 
in her heart, and brooded on them many and many an 
hour in after days. 

Moreover, she left church that morning with a firm 
belief that if ever there was a young saint upon earth it 
was Alfred Springfield, and she w'ondered how she could 
have been so bold as to use him as a means of neu¬ 
tralising her growing love for Jack, during the week end 
he had passed at Pigbury, previous to his ordination. 
But then, she remembered, he had not been sanctified 
by the ” laying on ” of the bishop's hands, nor been 
given the episcopal authority to ” preach the Gospel 
in the Church of God.” 

It may seem strange to the ” man in the street ” that 
in the twentieth century such thoughts should influence 
the mind of a woman of Mary’s age and education. 
But it must be recollected that, as has been insisted on, 
perhaps too much, she was a hereditary pietist, a 
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descendant of generations of the clergy, and a sweet 
souled woman whose inclination was towards self 
obliteration, and whose temperament was essentially 
devotional. For a time her husband had satisfied her 
as an object for her devotion. Now, however, her 
spiritual needs, and her physical abnormality, called 
for some more mystic, some more divine Power from 
Whom she could seek solace and aid, and before Whom 
she could bow down in all humility. 

When she returned home, after an inner debate as 
to whether she should invite Springfield to lunch 
which was decided in the negative (for, at the time, 
warm from his eloquence, she could not bear to suggest 
aught so material as eating and drinking to the perfervid 
orator), it was the sinister chance that Jack Beverley 
was not awaiting her in the drive, as he often did, 
but was feverishly occupied in observing a critical 
condition of the cell cultures which were incubating in 
his laboratory. So momentous was the experiment 
that he had forgotten all but its progress, and, for the 
first time since the marriage, Mary learnt that her 
husband was in his laboratory on Sunday. 
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A SON IS BORN 

The knowledge that " The Lord’s Day ” was not held 
sacred from labour by her husband cooperated with the 
other causes indicated in increasing the want of perfect 
sympathy between husband and wife. Mary did not 
again refer to religion in her husband's presence before 
Louise returned towards the end of October. And that 
wily young person was not long in discovering that 
there was something between Jack and Mary which 
had not been so evident during her previous stay at 
the hall. Jack worried himself in vain in endeavouring 
to find some way in which he might appeal to his wife 
to trust in him, and to believe that he did all things for 
the best. But he was bound by his promise to the 
rector, and feared lest if he asked the old gentleman to 
release him from it he would be misunderstood. 

On one thing he determined, and that was that when 
Mary's time of trial came not only should old Mother 
Hubbard come over to Crouchgate, but, if it could be 
compassed, the rector should accompany her. He 
thought that he might be able to explain to the old 
gentleman by degrees, so that when Mary was con¬ 
valescent, and filled with the joy of young motherhood, 
some means might be devised whereby her grandfather 
could convince her that her husband was at any rate 
acting conscientiously. 

He had no fears lest Mary should succumb. He had 
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easily persuaded Sir Wentworth Q)pwnght to be 
present dtiring the critical hoiirs, lest the accoucheur, 
who had been engaged, should desire a consultation on 
account of some xmexpected complication. And when 
the rector and Mrs. Humphris arrived in the " Atalanta 
driven by Jack himself—for Mary had pressed him to 
fetch them, saying that she would be quite happy with 
Louise as her companion, and it was only a matter of a 
few hours to run over to Pigbury and back—he 
cheered up and began to believe that when once there 
was a child to occupy his wife's attention and to bind 
her closer to its father, all would be well again between 
him and her. 

He did not know that as the hour drew nigh Mary 
longed more and more for his presence by her side, 
kneeling in supplication. That every time she sup¬ 
pressed her desire to appeal to him to pray with her, 
her heart was drifting further from its old happy 
resting place in his love. 

He was fidgety, despite his confidence, and was glad 

that at the time he had no experiment at a vital 

stage. When the crisis came, and he had placed his 

wife in the hands of the doctors and nurses, he took the 

rector into his laboratory for the first time and 

explained this and that, showing the old gentleman 

how disease germs grew, what'they respectively looked 

like, how those of them which were motile darted or 

rolled about in a hanging drop of normal saline solution, 

showing the films stained especially to display the 

flageUa by means of which the motihty was obtained, 

tm the old gentleman was amazed by the wonders of 

the mmute as he had been by the majesty of the great 
thmgs of nature. ® 

'TU ” cried the rector, “ Bless my soul I 

The mfimte wonders of God’s creation I The care with 
which each tmy organism is made I The more I see, my 
dear boy, the more I marvel at the wonderful meticulous 
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nicety of God’s handiwork, the more I praise the name 
of the Lord ! '* 

Jack was silent. When it came to seeing the Lord’s 
handiwork in the bacillus t3^hosus, or the Koch 
spirillum of cholera, the polar staining plague bacilli, 
or the parasitic trypanosomes of sleeping sickness, he 
could not but wonder at the constancy of Faith 
displayed. 

He showed the old gentleman that by watching a 
hanging drop preparation of certain bacilli he could see 
how they multiplied by fissure. But it annoyed him 
when the rector said : “ Even here, as in that room 
where our hopes now are centred, even here God’s 
creatures multiply.” 

Unprejudiced as he was, the prospective father 
resented the comparison of the birth of a child of his 
own with the appearance of a fresh bit of bacillary 
vegetation ! He turned on his heel to restrain himself 
from replying. 

” Come,” he said, ” Let us go to the house. We 
may hear now at any moment.” For it was owing 
to his anxiety, his longing to pass the time of expecta¬ 
tion, that he had beguiled the old clergyman into his 
laboratory while the doctors and old Susan were 
occupied with Mary. 

On returning to the house he led the old gentleman 
to the dining-room. The whole of his own suite of 
rooms had been given up to those immediately con¬ 
cerned with the birth. He had posted Louise in his 
smoking-room or little library, and she had promised 
to run down to him as soon as there was news. 

” What a long time they are ! ” he said, for now that 
it was his wife and his child who were the question he 
was as anxious and impatient as the most ignorant of 

laymen. „ j 

” My dear boy,” said the old clergyman. God 

will not hurry nis work for us! Ah I I remember 
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what you told me. You cannot pray for patience I 
My poor boy ! Is it no better with you ? I know that 
my girl has lost her unhappy doubts. She told me so 

last night." . . 

Jack thought it might help him to wait in patience 

if he spoke of his difficulty, and the pain he feared he 
had given Mary. “ I cannot honestly pretend to pray, 
sir," he said. " And, to be frank, I wished to speak to 
you on the matter. I promised you never to discuss 
religious matters with Mary, never to attempt to 
disturb her faith. I find that this has placed me in a 
difficult position. Some weeks ago she asked me to go 
to church with her, and, I am sure, was pained because 
I could not. To make matters worse I could not 
explain my position to her as I did to you, and I fear 
she thought that I refused to go simply because I was 
greatly interested at the time in an experiment. Do 
you not think I might give her my reasons for being 
unable to believe ? " 

The old rector's eyes filmed. He was an old man. 
" She would not understand," he said. " She would 
not understand." 

“ I think she would,” replied Jack. " You see it 
places me in an invidious position. I must either 
appear a hypocrite by going to church or praying with 
her, or risk her thinking that I refuse to do as she asks 
for paltry reasons. Is it fair ? " 

" You knew the danger when you married her,” 
urged the rector. 

" But surely," said Jack, perhaps a little maliciously, 
for he keenly felt the estrangement he feared was 
growing up between him and his wife, " surely her 
faith is strong enough to withstand my explanation 1 
If it is not—weU ! ” 

" Perhaps it would be better if I told her," said the 
rector, musingly. “ It is hard on you. Jack. But 
oh I my dear boy, is there no hope that you may 
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again find the truth of God, that your heart may again 
be opened to His Love ? ” 

How can I tell ? ” asked Jack, ahttle petulantly. 
“ It is not a matter for argument. You know that. 
If I regain faith it will be apart from argument.** 

I fear that is so,*’ said the rector. “ Men, like 
you, who are so proud of intellect, are harder to reach 
than the penitent sinner. It is the very fact that you 
live virtuous and clean lives that makes you so difficult 
to lead back to the fold.’* 

“ Surely, sir, you would rather I am as I am than 
had cause for such penitence as you mention,*’ said 
Jack, irritably. 

“ My dear boy, my poor boy,*’ said the rector, “ we 
all have need of penitence. We are all tainted with 
original sin. But for the mercy of our Lord’s sacrifice 
what hope would there be for any of us ? ** 

Jack saw that it was hopeless. He could not 
enter into the old gentleman’s sphere of vision, or 
force him to look at the matter from his point of 
view. 

I am afraid,” said the rector, “ that you are 
inclined both to be a Pharisee and aSadducee—no, I do 
not mean it unkindly or offensively,” he cried, as he 
saw'Jack’s jaws tighten with anger, '* I speak 
clumsily. I think I had better not interfere. All I 
can do is to pray for you, and that I will do with all my 
heart.” 

At that moment the sound of hurrying light feet 
and the swishing of a silken skirt crescendoed, and in a 
moment Louise entered the room. She stopped, a 
little shortly, when she saw the rector and for an 
infinitesimal moment her face clouded. She had hoped 
to find Jack by himself. " It's all well! ” she cried. 
“ And I congratulate you on being the owner of a son 
and heir, Mr. Beverley. Sir Wentworth tells me that 
both boy and mother are as well as could possibly be 
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hoped. And old Mrs. Humphris is fidgeting to bring 
the baby down to show you.” 

“ Thank God,” said Jack. 

“ There I ” cried the rector triumphantly. “ In¬ 
voluntarily you thanked God 1 Oh, Jack, let us all 
kneel here now and offer up our thanks to Him.” 

He caught at the younger man's hand, and scrutinised 
him with his old face aflame with loving eagerness. 

But Jack could not. He was vexed at having let 
the name of God slip from his lips. Yet in his heart 
he knew that he did thank the mysterious Power 
Whom he coxild not comprehend, even while he told 
himself that it was mere habit, and that his words had 
been a mere fagon de parley. But he knew that he 
could not honestly kneel with the rector, and return 
thanks to the Arbiter of fate. 

" I can't, sir,” he said, turning away. " I'm sorry. 
But I can’t.” 

He released his hand and strode from the room. 

” Oh 1 ” cried Louise. “ He must not go till he has 
seen his son.” 

She nodded to the rector and ran after Jack. 

The rector, after one sad glance after those who had 
left him, sank to his knees, and poured out his heart in 
gratitude to the Master Wliom he had served so 
faithfully and so long. 

Louise caught Jack up in the hall. “ Come.” she 

said, touching liis arm. ” Come up to your own 

room. There is no reason why you should not. And 

I will tell Mrs. Humphris to bring your boy there. 

What impudence of the old man to try to dictate to 
you 1 ” 

No, no, said Jack. ” He is sincere, the dear old 
man. But he cannot see my point of view. He 
ca^ot understand that I am just as sincere as he is.” 

He had never before spoken to the woman so 
intimately. But the moment was one of stress and 
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inward turmoil, and he felt grateful for the sympathy 
which she showed him. Which was precisely what 
Louise wished him to do. 

“ It was good of you to come and tell me^ Louise/* 
he said. “ I may call you Louise may I not ? If, as 
I hope, we are to be housemates for years it will be 
foohsh to continue to be formal/* 

" Of course. Jack,'* said the woman, pleased at having 
gained another desired point. 

“ Now,” she said, ” I’ll run on ahead. If you will 
go to your smoking-room you shall soon see what— 
what God has sent you,*' she said, looking at him a 
little mischievously. He smiled and did as she bade, 
while she ran lightly up the great hall stairway to 
Mary's quarters. 

Presently old Mother Hubbard, her fat face beaming 
with pride, entered the room of Jack s suite which, 
as has been explained previously, he used as a smoking- 
room and little library. In her arms she bore a 
swaddled something and held it out as though she were 
displaying the Cullinan diamond. ” There, Master 
Jack,” she cried. “ As fine a boy as ever my eyes did 
see ! And my darlin* is a doin' as well as well! You 

can go in and see her in a min't.** 

Jack bent over the child, and, I think, the mai^el oi 
life struck him more than it had ever done in his 
laboratory. So this was the fruit of his mamage, this 
the offspring of himself and his beloved wife. There 
was something solemn, something sacred, in the 
thought. Out of the world of nothingness had come 
this atom of mortality. The two who had been made 
one by the old gentleman in the dining-room below 
were now three 1 There was the marvel, the unenmng 
problem, which the professor had set him to solve. 
In his student days of course he had attended m^y 
maternity cases. But never had the mystery of birth 
come home to him so clearly and so sharply as now. 
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A wonderful feeling, partly of terror at the respon¬ 
sibility, partly of pride, swayed him. He lifted the 
dainty fabric which the old nurse had placed over the 
baby’s head, and gazed into the expressionless, almost 
featureless, face of his offspring. He touched the soft 
skin, and bent and kissed it, whereat the boy proved 
that his lungs were healthy. ** There,” cried Susan, 
proudly. ” He know his daddy, he do, bless his little 
heart! He’s thankin’ on ye for givin’ on him hfe he 
is, the blessed.” 

" I hope,” said Jack, thoughtfully, “ he may never 
have cause to curse me,” 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE DEATH OF THE RECTOR 

Mary's convalescence was rapid, and during it she 
seemed to have forgotten that there had ever been any 
difference between her and her husband. The rector 
returned to Pigbury without having mentioned her 
husband's religious attitude to her. Indeed she seemed 
so proud of her boy, so tender to her husband, and so 
content with everything, that it would have been 
cruel to remind her that there was anything on which 
she and Jack did not see eye to eye. 

Louise made herself useful and charming to Jack 
while he was still—to some extent—deprived of his 
wife's society. He came to have a sincere affection 
for her, as for a sister, and she was unable to conceal 
from herself that she was beginning to feel towards 
him something different from a sister's love. This 
she had not intended. But it only confirmed her 
in her original intentions. 

Mrs. Humphris stayed on at Crouchgate, the rector 
being of opinion -that he could do quite well with the 
assistance of another old village woman, whom he had 
engaged to take her place imtil Mary was up and about 

again. 

And it was old Susan who began to look on Louise 
with disfavour. 

One day she said to Mary, a month after the boy 
was bom : “ That young woman fare to make herself 
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wonderful agreeable to Master Jack. I s'pose sune 
as you get down agin properly she'll be a goin'." 

“ I'm glad she does look after the dear boy," said 
Mary, with a smile. " But she won't go if I can help 
it. I mean to ask her to remain with me as my 
companion. You see Jack is so much occupied with 
his work that he has to leave me by myself many 
hours in the day." ^ 

" 'Od rot his work," said Susan. " Do that Louisa 

help him in his work ? I see her goin' in the labbiterry 

^th him this momin'. I don’t think them places is 
fit for a female." 

You re a jealous old goose," said Mary, kissing the 
old woman. " I am pleased that she can help him I 

there " ^ 

“ Quite right too " said the old nurse. " But listen 
to me, my darhn , and don’t you take no offence I 
never knowed no good come o’ one man a Hvin’ along 

temptm like to a man s eye is Miss Louisa ! If I was 
Master Jack s wife—and I reckon he might ha’ had a 
^ss if he hev got a better, ah, a thousand times better 
han me or anybardy else, my darlin’—I wouldn't have 

^lif? ^ ^ Joiowed him aU 

“You must not be siUy," protested Marv " T 
^ow my Jack too weU to Lub? his ^^^^[ity to 


,?g "e"™' ‘S’" 

•«>.. They d.„., 
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book. I don’t want to hxill no stones at nobody. But 
that she is temptin' to a man’s eye there's no denyin*, 
and what with her callin' on him Jack and him callin' 
on her Louisa he mi^ht forgit hisself one o' these day, 
and if I've got eyes in my head she bain't one to remind 
him if he did. There ! 1 ha’ said my say for better 

for wuss, and you know, my darlin', I on'y speak for 
your good ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, laughing. ” I know that. But 
you’re a naughty old nursy all the same. Please don’t 
worry about that. It is all nonsense. I know it is. 
And nurse, you are going back to Pigbury next week. 
Mind you don’t suggest anything of the sort to the 
rector. It might worry him.” 

” WeO, wilful blind must needs be sightless,” said 
the old woman. ” And I do hope and pray that I’m 
huntin' a cuckoo’s nest,” 

It was not the suggestion that Jack and Louise 
might come to like each other too well that troubled 
Mary, But the old woman's reference to Jack’s 
abstention from church and religious observances 
recalled to her the pain she had felt before the new joy 
came into her life. She herself was so borne up in 
thankfulness to God that for a time nothing could 
sadden her. But the reference gave her a moment’s 
unease. And it recurred to her at odd times when she 
saw the affectionate old woman. She was glad that 
the time for Susan's departure was near. Her heart 
was again so bound up in the father of her child that 
she could not endure any hint that he was not a perfect 

man. , 

On the day she first went downstairs she found a 

superb basket of muscat grapes, which Jack had 
placed on a little table in the breakfast-room, the room 
she preferred to sit in during the first day down owing 

to its brightness. ^ , . 

” Here, my dear,” he said, as he led her to her chair 
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—for of course he had accompanied her from her room, 
“ Mrs. Martin-Smith has brought these for you. She 
hopes you'll go and see her as soon as you are well 
enough. I think you may find her amusing. She's 
very bright and cheerful, but she wears the most 
extraordinary dresses and says the most extraordinary 
things. I’ve never met any one quite like her. But 
then I believe she is supposed to be very ‘ smart,’ 
and in my London days I rather avoided smart people." 

“ It's very kind of her, anyhow,” said Mary, who was 
especially fond of the peculiar and inimitable flavour 
of the great yellow berries, and knew that, although 
there were plenty of Gros Colman and Alicante vines 
in her own superb vinery there was no muscat old 
enough to bear fruit to compare with that sent from 
the Manor House. 

" You'll have quite a lot to see," said Louise, 
brightly, " as soon as you are strong enough to get 
about the grounds. Jack has built another house for 
tropical plants, and where he can keep turtles if they 
can be persuaded to live in captivity. You'll have 
turtle soup of your own growing so to speak." 

Jack looked a httle uneasy. " Yes," he admitted. 
" I've had to build one or two more houses for my work. 

I have an idea that turtle serum may-’' 

Please don’t teU me, dear," said Mary. " You 
know I hate all those things." 

I m sorry, I forgot," said her husband, penitently. 
But nevertheless he could not but compare her lack of 
interest in his life’s work with the great ability Louise 
had shown in understanding what he was trying to do, 
and in making suggestions, many of which had proved 
of assistance to him. He loved Mary as intensely as 
ever ; revered her as much as ever, was still under the 
bondage of the great mystery of love for her as much 
as ever The manner of their mutual life, which has 
already been explained, had^nabled him to keep his love 
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fresh in his heart. There was no staleness, no satiety, 
in his relations towards his wife. The intimate 
familiarity of the common bourgeois home, which does 
so much to destroy the romance of love, had no place 
at Crouchgate Hall. 

" The vicar came to see me yesterday/' said Mary, 
presently. 

“ Yes, I know," replied Jack shrinking from what he 
feared was coming. 

“ And he's such a nice man," continued Mary. “ I 
wish we had seen more of him before. But we shall 
for the future. You see at first I did not go to church 
very re^larly, and he did not think we should care to 
have him here, so he only paid his formal call. He 
was asking me about baby’s christening. Whom 
have you thought of for godfathers and godmother ? " 

" Dearest," said Jack, " I wish to leave that to you. 
I shall be content with whatever you decide." 

" But surely," said Mary, " you take some interest 
in your own son's godfathers and godmother ! " 

" Not so much as I take in pleasing you, dear," said 
he, trying to be diplomatic. 

" Then if you wish to please me you will be one of 
the godfathers and ask grandfather to be the other, 
Louise will be godmother, of course." 

" Nothing ^vill delight me more," cried Louise. 

‘' Thank you, dear, for remembering me. When do you 
think of having the christening ? " She gave a look 
at Jack as though to hint to him that she understood 
his difficulty and was trying to prevent Mary from 
pressing her desire then and there. 

But Mary was set upon her object. " When Jack 
likes," she said. " The vicar told me that he hoped it 
would not be long delayed." 

" I'll speak to your grandfather," said Jack, uneasily. 
“ But, my dear girl, it is unusual for a father to be sponsor 
for his own child, or so I seem to remember. And you 
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know I am hardly the sort of man to undertake the 
duties/’ 

“ But you might be, dear,” urged Mary. 

” I think we ought to give the little chap a better 
chance,” suggested Jack. ” Why not ask young 
Springfield ? He says he is going to be celibate, and 
perhaps he'll remember the boy in his will, eh ? ” 

” I don’t like to hear you joke about it, dear,” pro¬ 
tested Mary. ” But when did Mr. Springfield tell you 
that ? ” r b .y 

” Thank goodness ! ” thought Jack, ” I’ve lured her 
off the trail for a time.” ” Oh ! ” he said aloud, ” I’ve 
seen a good deal of young Springfield lately. He’s 
been up to inquire for you you know. He’s quite a 
decent young fellow.” 

“ I think he’s charming,” said Louise. ” Much too 
good for celibacy.” 

Well, said Jack, ” you should try to persuade him 

to that effect. You ought to be able to do it if any 
one can.” ^ 


" T? ^^^S^ed Louise, with a curtsey, 

^ut 1 m afraid he s hardly grown up enough for me ” 

He was wondering if he could get out of the room 

befoie Mary again referred to the christening. He 

But he dared not 
determined on 

® the sake of both 

mother and child it was important that she should not 
be senously thwarted. 

L ” “ore than any other 

hfroom^th a ^fT ^ manservant entered 

the room with a telegram on a salver. Jack opened it 

wlfe’^dfreXon ^ 

wiie s airection. The telegram was as follows : 


€t 


Plewe come at once. Rector had paralytic stroke 

very senous.—B lackman.” ^ ^ ® 
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He pulled himself together. “ What a nuisance/' he 
said. " ] must run up to town to see Martin-Smith. 
You know he is interested in my discovery of the means 
to prevent fennentation in fruit for seven or eight days 
without using any materials injurious to health. It 
will mean a lot to him in his jam making. He wants me 
to see Bear, his partner." 

It was the best lie he could think of, and served its 
purpose. Mary had never known him to tell her an 
untruth, nor had he ever done so till then. Now he 
felt that it was necessary for her health, perhaps for her 
life, to hide the truth from her. 

" Oh, Jack," pleaded his wife. " Must you go to¬ 
day, the first day I've been allowed downstairs ? 
Surely you have money enough without bothering to 
make more by your research work.” 

" It isn’t altogether the money, dear," explained her 
husband. " It means the prevention of loss to many 
people. I ought to go.” 

" Oh well," said Mary. " By all means go then," 

She was very hurt, and when Jack bent to kiss her 
she did not pretend to return his caress. His heart 
smote him for the pain he knew he was continually 
giving her, and he shuddered at the greater pain which 
he could not keep from her if Doctor Blackman's tele¬ 
gram was not more pessimistic than the facts warranted. 

He rang, and ordered the man who answered the 
bell to bid Parke bring round the Renault and prepare 
to accompany his master. " Can you spare Louise, 
dear ? " he asked his wife. " I want her to look to my 
incubator now and then while I am gone. I won t 
keep her from you more than a few minutes." 

" Oh certainly," said Mary, coldly. " Please ask 
Susan to bnng the boy.” 

As soon as Jack and Louise were out of the room 
the former said: " It’s true I want you to watch the 
temperature of one of the incubators, if you will be kind 
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enough, but look at this. This is what I wanted to 
show you." 

He held out the telegram to her. 

“ Good gracious ! " she said. " Somehow I didn’t 
believe your tale about Mr. Martin-Smith. I didn’t 
believe you’d have left her for that." 

" You will do your best to keep the knowledge of it 
from her," said Jack, " I daresay the servants will 
hear about it. You know these country telegraph 
offices often improperly communicate the contents of 
the messages they receive. And she must not be told 
just yet. At least I must first know how serious the 
stroke is." 

" m do my best, I promise," said Louise, holding 
out her hand in pledge. 

Jack took it and pressed it, and felt a certain 
tinghng run up his arm at the return of the pressure 
which her soft warm fingers gave. 

He took her to his laboratory and showed her 
what he wanted done. By this time she had become 
quite useful to him as a laboratory assistant, and he 

kept his chemical expert strictly to his own depart¬ 
ment. 

In a few minutes he was letting the car out along the 
road to Pigbury. 

He foimd Doctor Blackman awaiting him at the 
rectory. 

I’m afraid he won’t last out the night,” said the 

doctor. He visited a d5dng woman to-day, and on 

^s return home, so far as I can get any sense out of 

Mrs. Potter and the girl EmUy, he fell in the haU. I 

i^cy he has not been so well looked after in the 

absence of old Susan Humphris, and he seemed to 

have something troubling him when he returned from 
your place." 

Jack groaned. He guessed that the old rector had 
brooded over the religious trouble between his beloved 
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granddaughter and her husband, and that (his had 
contributed to the attack of paralysis. 

“ The women had the sense to send for me at once," 
continued the doctor, “ and, fortunately, I was at home. 
I got here within twenty minutes of the stroke, and 
foimd that they had carried him into his study and laid 
him on the couch there. He has lost all power in his 
left side, and there is perfect aphasia and agraphia. In 
fact he has hardly recovered from the unconsciousness 
which accompanied the stroke. Will you come up and 
see him ? I have, of course, had him removed to his 
bed, and done what I could." 

Jack went sadly up the stairs he knew so well. He 
found the old gentleman lying on his back, his eyes 
open, his mouth painfully a\\Ty, and his nose distinctly 
twisted in sympathy with mouth and tongue. There 
was but a vague look of intelligence in his eyes, but he 
seemed to know Jack, for there followed a most pitiful 
jumble of meaningless noises from his lips. 

" The treatment ? " asked Jack, as he gently opened 
the mouth and examined the tongue. 

Doctor Blackman shrugged his shoulders. " There is a 
hot water bottle at his feet and IVe applied a sinapism 
at the back of the neck. Care to see ? ” 

Jack shook his head. 

" I had to give two ounces of brandy before I could 
trust the heart at all. I'm afraid of another attack at 
any moment and the commencement of convulsions." 

Even as he spoke the rector seemed to subside 
suddenly. There was no violence in the stroke. Only 
an apparent subsidence, or shrinking of the side 
already affected. And then the bedclothes began to 
move in regular waves. 

Blackman whipped out a hypodermic syringe and 
injected a minute dose of strychnine, but both he and 
Jack knew too weO that it was now only a matter of 
hours. But for a possible, and by no means probable. 
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moment of mental recovery, such as happens perhaps 
in one case in a thousand, the twitching figure in the 
bed was to all intents and purposes already a dead man. 

“ Nasty at this time,” said the doctor. “ I’m afraid 
Mrs. Beverley will feel it greatly.” 

Nasty at any time,” corrected Jack. I loved the 
old man. He was the best and kindest gentleman I 
ever knew.” 

” God knows,” said Doctor Blackman, ” that I shall 
feel his loss. He was my best friend.” 

” I wonder,” said Jack, thoughtfully, ” if God does 
know.” 


” Ah,” replied Blackman, ” that’s more than we 
can learn in any of our authorities, eh ? By the bye, 

I think you’ll fold a letter addressed to you upon his 
study table.” 


Thank you,” replied Jack. ” Upon my word I 
don t know what to do. I dare not telegraph to my 
wfe that I shall not be home to-night. I told her I 
had to go to town. She’d guess at once that there was 
something wrong if I telegraphed from here.” 

; Me you on the telephone ? ” asked Blackman. 

X 


Then why not ’phone to someone at home whom 
you can trust ? I might have ’phoned to you, but to 

house°’^ ^ ^ “'y 


wifp°tw V. “P begged her to teU his 

^ borne that 

V • '^ *bere is no chance of the old gentleman 

& »” ..s “r? 

nave no notion. Try your utmost to prevent Marv 
from suspecting that anything is seriously wrong She 

S mir. > C^rse? but we 

* T? Wh^t about old Mrs 

Humphns. Dare we let her know ? ” 

Louise thought for a moment. Then a malicious 
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brilliancy twinkled in her eyes. “ Yes/* she replied, 
over the wire. " I’ll tell her, and warn her how im¬ 
portant it is that Mary should be kept in ignorance. 
The incubator is all right.” 

” Thank you a thousand times. I don’t know how 
I should have got on without you/’ said Jack, earnestly. 
He rang off, and Louise went in search of old Susan 
with triumph in her heart. 

Before the grey November dawn broke over the 
rectory Jack had watched his old guardian and friend 
pass to the region of the Unknowm, the region where 
alone can be solved those questions which had tom 

the younger man with doubt. 

He bent and reverently kissed the poor dead face. 
He could not sleep, so he went downstairs and took 
up the letter, which, as Doctor Blackman had told him, 
was lying addressed to him upon the study table. 
Somehow he had been unable to open it before. But 
now he felt that it contained the old man's message 
to him from the dead, although it had been written 

during life. , ^ r 

Within the envelope he found one sheet ot paper 

covered with the beautiful delicate handwriting of the 

old scholar and gentleman, and within that sheet w^ 

a smaller envelope, but a thick one, bearmg upon it 

Mary’s name. Jack read : 


My Dear Boy, ^. j 

“ I am a very old man, and since I have returned 
home I felt a great weakness stealing over me. I feel 
lonely, though why, I do not know. It may be that 
my visit to you has made me miss my girl and you 
more than I did previously. I fancy that it wiU not be 
long before my Master calls me to Him, and he^e 
wish to do my best to prevent the trouble between y 
^d Mary which is threatened For that end I have 
written a fareweU letter to her, which you wiU give 
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her when I am gone and this comes into your possession. 
My dear boy, I know that I have no arguments which 
will help you. But I ask you to remember me as you 
knew me, to remember that I have not been altogether 
\vithout such knowledge as books can give us, and 
that, I hope, I have not blinded myself with prejudice 
of any kind. Remembering this, remember also that 
throughout my life I have put my trust in God, that 
with all my heart and brain I believe that God so 
loved the world that He sent His only begotten Son to 
earth, and suffered Him to put on mortal flesh so that 
by His great sacrifice upon the Cross He might atone 
for the sins to which mortal frailty is prone. My ears 
have heard the voice of God. I have felt Him en¬ 
couraging me to do the right and, so far as my weak¬ 
ness would permit, to avoid the wrong. Believe me, 
to those who will open their ears the voice of God is 
never silent, to the hearts which will receive Him, 
God is ever ready to enter. Can not you, my dear 
boy, open your ears and make ready your heart for 
this Divine mercy ? I do not seek to lay evidence 
before you, or to quote the names of great men, men 
whose intellect can challenge comparison with the most 
brilliant of ancient or modem times, whose faith in 
God and in our Saviom has held up a light to lighten 
the darkness of those who are blinded by the pride 
of intellect or knowledge. I only ask one favour of 
you. When I am gone, if it may be compassed, I 
beg you by my love for you, and by the love which 
I feel sure you have for me, to humble yourself to 
kneel by the bedside where lies my body, and implore 
the Father of us all to enlighten you for His Son’s 
sake. It will not be hypocrisy, dear boy, if you 
do this in secret. I know and respect your dislike 
to appear to possess what is not yours. I ask you 
to try, only to try, to receive the message which I 
beUeve God wiU send you if you ask Him. I myself 
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have prayed to Him to vouchsafe this mercy to you. 
You will find this letter in my desk when 1 am gone. 
And you will read it witn your heart tender for my 
loss. Oh, dear Jack, seek comfort where only it can 
be found, and then you uill know that though we are 
parted, yet it is but for a little time. Believe on Him 
and on our blessed Saviour, and in a little time you 
shall not only see the face of your old tutor and friend, 
but the face of God. Do this and then after but a 
brief time on earth you and Mary and I may dwell 
together in eternal happiness and joy. Though in 
heaven there is no manying nor giving in marriage 
yet will you not be divided from her whom you love, 
and, if it so please God, will be reunited with the 
old parson who loves you. * A little while and ye shall 
not see me, and yet a little while and ye shall see me, 
because I go to the Father.’ ” 

The old gentleman had simply signed his name at 
the end of his appeal, without any conventional 
“ Yours,” etc., and Jack was moved to tears by the 
simple pathos of his words. He felt that he might 
do as the old man desired without hypocrisy. He 
even hoped that the dead man's desire that he might 

find faith would be fulfilled. 

Quietly he returned to the death chamber, and 
quietly he knelt down beside the bed. He bowed 
his face in his hands and he tiied to pray. But^ ” his 
words flew up his thoughts remained below' and 
" words without thoughts never to heaven go.” He 
tried oh he tried, with wrestling and tumultuous 
endeavour, to lift his heart to God unimpeded by 
the doubts which had lately checked him. But ever 
a little voice murmured to him : ” How ca7i this be 
sensible ? There arc probably at least two or three 
hundred miUion persons praying to God in some form 
or other at the present moment. How can my voice 
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be heard ? Again, is it not impious, granting a per¬ 
sonal conscious Deity Who loves the world, to suggest 
any course of action to Him. If He ii God He must 
know best. If he can and does intervene in the affairs 
of this petty globe, and take notice not of a sparrow’s 
fall but of a man’s or a thousand men’s actions, how 
can one of those men, or all of them, believe that 
they ought to attempt to influence His decision ? ” 

These and similar thoughts kept muttering, mum¬ 
bling in his brain. He almost wept for agony at the 
knowledge that he could not conquer the suggestions 
of his intellect, that he could not submit himself to 
God like a little child. As the minutes passed he 
found himself feeling contempt for his weakness. He 
rose from his knees, sick at heart, sick with the fear 
of what was before him, but, as he told himself, his own 
man again. 

His face was aged considerably when he made his 

way downstairs again. He heard Emily and the old 

woman about the house, and bade the latter see the 

doctor and anange for the usual ministrations to the 

dead. He looked at his watch. It was just after eight, 

and as he turned to go back to the study a boy 

came up to the front door with a telegi*am in his 
hand: 


" I think you should come home at once at all 
costs.—L ouise.” 

He was glad of something to do in spite of the 
anxiety the telegram caused him. He went roimd 
to the coach house and found Parke, who had slept 
at an cleaning the " Atalanta.” In a few minu4 
he had given certain directions to Emily and was 
si^edmg on his way to Doctor Blackman’s house, 
w^nce he meant to drive home regardless of the speed 

Parke looked at him askance. " Lor.” he thought 
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to himself, “ the guv nor's wonderfully upset. I never 
saw him look so old or so queer/' 

It was barely nine when he reached home. Louise 
met him at the door. “ Don't send the car away, 
she said. “ You will have to take Mary over. I’m 
sure there’s no other way of preserving her sanity. 
We have had a terrible scene.” 
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THE SOUL PHYSICIAN 

When Louise left the telephone after hearing Jack's 
message and obtaining his consent that she should 
tell old Susan of her master's imminent peril, she 
sat down to think for a few minutes. She knew that 
what she intended was as vile an action as any woman 
could perpetrate. But she did not hesitate on that 
account. She hesitated because she feared lest, when 
the result which she anticipated, became known to 
Jack, he should blame her, or at least remember her 
with a feeling of resentment because of her advice. 

However, she decided to risk that. She believed 
that she had gauged Jack's nature to a nicety by 
that time, and that he was too just a man to permit 
himself to be prejudiced by an event which she could 
not be expected to foresee. So she rose and went 
in search of old Susan. She found that worthy dame 
in attendance on the mistress and the youthful hope 
of the house of Beverley. Mary held up her finger 
wamingly as she entered the boudoir to which the 
nursery had been arranged in proximity. " Look at 
him,” the mother whispered. ” Isn't he delightful ? ” 

The baby was lying on his back in his mother's 
lap, with that expression of fatuous content which 
implied that he had recently recruited exhausted 
nattire. * 

Mary did not dream of resenting her friend's success 
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with Jack, and in making herself useful in a manner 
which old Susan regarded as unfeminine. In her 
maternal ecstasy she had forgotten that her husband 
had left her feeling hurt by his indifference to the 
questions relating to the christening and to her own 
expressed wish that he should stay with her. When 
Louise fell upon her knees and mumbled the baby 
the mother smiled delightedly upon her. " You ought 
to find a husband, dear/' she said. “ You seem so 
fond of children." 

" I shall devote myself to this young gentleman. 
He must learn to call me Aunt Louise. You won’t 
be jealous of that, will you ? " 

" Silly, silly," cried Mary. " Of course, he will 
love his Aunt Louise, though not so much as his 
mummy, will you, my precious ? Mustn't love any¬ 
body so much as mummy, and daddy, of course." 

Louise gave old Susan a look to warn her that 
she had something to say to her which could not be 
said before Mary. But the old dame did not like 
Louise, and did not choose to interpret her unspoken 
words. 

Louise grew irritable. Now that she had determined 
on her course she was anxious to get it done with. 
She listened to the mother’s baby-talk with a sense 
» f contemptuous disgust. Mary was very very far 
from the truth in believing that her distant cousin 
had any love for children, or for any one but herself 
and, perhaps, partly for interested motives, for Jack. 

Presently she said: " I forgot, I think the nurse 
wants to speak to Mrs. Humphris about baby. I 
forget what it is, but I believe she wishes to ask her 
advice about some detail of nursing." 

It happened that although the nurse certainly had 
no desire to learn anything from the old woman, the 
latter was very eager to impress a few of her precepts 
upon the nurse. Perhaps Louise was aware of this. 
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At all events, she gained her end, for old Susan rose 
with a gratified look. “ I’m glad she have the sense,” 
she said, complacently. “ Nursy won’t be long, my 
lamb,” she crooned to both mother and baby. Then 
she toddled from the room. ” You'll excuse me, 
dear,” said Louise. ” It’s time to have another look 
at that incubator.” 

Mary laughed. " I think Jack ought to pay you 
a salary, Louey,” she said. ” I’m sure you are more 
useful to him than any of his paid assistants.” 

” Oh, but you don’t know how interested I am,” 
cried Louise, on her way to the door. 

She hurried and caught the fat old woman before 
she had emerged from Mary’s suite. ” Mrs. Hum- 
phris,” she said, toucliing the old woman on the 
shoulder. Susan jerked herself away. ” Well,” she 
asked, ” what is it ? ” 

She never attempted to disguise her disbke of the 
beautiful woman, and the latter felt pleased that she 
was about to repay her dislike by news which would 
overwhelm her to such an extent that, Louise was 
positive, she would be unable to hide her distress 
irom her beloved nursling. 

” Mr. Beverley has not gone to town,” began 
Louise. 

” There, now ! ” cried Susan. ” How can he find 
it in his heart to behave so to my darlin’ I . I know 
she bain’t so happy as she was. I know she bain’t, 
though she never say a word, like a true lovin’ wife. 
I thought better o' Master Jack. I’U tell him what 
I think of him, and if he don’t better his ways I'll 
speak to the master about it. You mark my words I ” 

“ Ah ! ” said Lomse. ” You are a little mistaken, 

you see. I’m afraid you won’t be able to tell your 
master.” ^ 

what’s to prevent me," cried 
the mdignant old woman, who thought that Louise 
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was “ putting the grin on to her " as she would have 
said. 

“ That is what I wanted to tell you. The nurse 
does not want to hear your advice. I only said that 
to get you out of the room. Now, you must promise 
not to let Mrs. Beverley suspect what I am going to 
tell you.’* 

“ I’ll pramiuss nothin’,” replied the old dame, 
stoutly. ” I bain’t a goin’ to prarmuss nothin’ ’thout 
I knows what ta be.” 

” Well, Mr. Beverley told me to ask you to promise 
before I told you.” 

” Lor, the deceit o’ that limb ! ” cried Susan. " He 
allust was a mark, but I never knowed it take him 
like this afore! Gaddin* about arter some other 
wuthless w'ench, I reckon.” She looked pointedly at 
Louise as she said the word ” other,” and the lady 
to whom she was speaking laughed gently. Then 
she drew her face into serious lines. '' Listen,” she 
said. ” If you tell Mrs. Beverley you may kill her.” 

” I'll use my own judgment as to that, retorted 
Susan. ” Now, Miss Louisa, if you have owt to say, 
p'raps you'll say it.” 

" You have not asked where Mr. Beverley has 
gone,” said Louise. 

” Arter no good, I'll be bound,” muttered the old 
woman. " Else he wouldn’t ha’ gone for to deceive 

his precious wife.” 

” He's gone to Pigbury, to the rectory, where your 
master is lying near death from a stroke of paralysis ! 

The old woman staggered back, and her fat face 
flamed to crimson and then paled to chalk. You 
cruel mawther,” she said, ” to taunt an old woman at 
such a time. Be it true ? Oh, don’t you tell me no 
lies now or as true as God I'U scrab your eyen out. 

The telegram which summoned Mr. Beverley away 
was from Doctor Blackman. Here it is,” said Louise, 
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who had retained the form which Jack had handed 
her. 

Old Susan spelt out the words. She was not quick 
at reading writin* hand.’* 

“ And,” continued Louise, remorselessly, ” Mr. Bever¬ 
ley has just telephoned to me that the rector cannot 
live till morning and that he cannot be home to-night. 
Now, you must tell Mrs. Beverley that he will not 
be home to-night, but be sure you do not let her 
suspect the reason for his absence.” 

" I’ll tell her, if you as pretend to love her so dear 
darsen’t,” said old Susan. ” And may the time come 
when you hear the news of the death o' one dear 
to you, if ever anyone can be to your selfish heart. 
rU tell her, and, please God, I’ll hide from her what 
she ought to know, though I darsen't tell her now. 
I doubt she’ll never forgive us if she bain't allowed 
to see the dear old gentleman afore he go.” 

” That is all,” said Louise, coldly. Then, leaving 
the old woman to digest the sad news, she ran lightly 
downstairs. 

Susan fell into a chair and for a few minutes solaced 
herself with a flood of tears. Next to Mary, she loved 
the rector, the baby coming third and, I think. Jack 
fourth. She hiccoughed in her attempts to check her 
sobbing. " A pratty sight I shaU be if I go on a 
blamn hke this,” she thought. “ God help me to 
desave my darlin’ for her own good.” She swabbed 

if*" V begrutten face, till she imagined 

that she had cleared away all traces of tears. Then 
she braced herself to her task. 

Mary did not raise her eyes from her baby at the 
StoTThdr® herself down 

®he. Master Jack ha’ 

home to-nigM. 

He didn t wish ye to womt like, so he taUyphoned.” 
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The old woman believed that she had spoken in 
her normal voice. But Mary noticed the quavering 
in it, and heard the echo of the sobs. 

“ Nurse,” she cried, her eyes wide with alarm. 
“ What is it ? Has anything happened to my Jack ? 
Oh ! and I didn’t kiss him goodbye. Tell me ! Tell 
me ! Why have you been crying ? Oh, nurse, tell 
me at once or you’ll send me mad ! ” 

At that all old Susan’s resolution broke down. 
After all, she thought, it was Mary's right to know 
that her grandfather lay a dying, it was her right to 
insist on seeing the beloved face again while life was 
still there. 

" No, no,” she babbled out. ” Master Jack is all 
right. But he hain’t gone to Lunnon. My pore darlin'. 
He’s all right. Hc've—he’ve gone to Pigbury, to your 
grandfather, my lamb. The master bain’t up to a 
sight, and Doctor Blackman tallygraphed to ax if Master 
Jack could go. He didn’t like to tell you for fear o 
frightening on you when wery likely it was all a song 
about an addled egg. But since he find he can't be 
home to-night he-” 

” Yes, yes, he what ? ” cried Mary, her hand pressed 
to her heart while her other hand cuddled the baby 

close to her. , , -a 

"I'm afeared the master fare mortal bad, said 

Susan. 

” What is it ? What is it ? Has there been an 
accident ? ” said Mary. 

” My dear, don’t you worrit yourself more an you 
can help for the sake o’ the precious babe. He’ve 
had a strook o’ the palsy,” sobbed Susan. And then 
she gave up trying to restrain her grief. She flung 
her great arms before her face and burst into a con¬ 
vulsion of sobbing. "Oh, dear! oh, dear! she 
moaned. ” To think as he should be took and me 
not there ! I reckon that ole trollop, Mrs. Potter, 
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hain*t looked arter him right. Why did I ever let 
him go back by hisself ? Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! To 
think as I shan't be there to hear his blessin’. And 
you, my precious lamb! 

Terror and grief are both infectious. In a very 
few moments Mary had joined her voice of tribulation 
to Susan*s, and the baby uplifted his wail in a shrill 
third. 

Mary had not yet recovered her full strength, and 
she was constantly worrying because of her husband’s 
lack of S 3 anpathy in religious matters. It was not 
surprising that her weeping soon grew hysterical, and 
before many minutes had passed old Susan had per¬ 
force to pull herself together to snatch the baby from 
his mother’s arms, place him safely on the bed in 
the next room, and return to do her best to control 
the hysteria which was now at its fell work with 
Mary. 

The nurse in the adjacent nursery heard the tumult 
and came running in. ** Send for the parson," at last 
advised old Susan. “ Send for the parson. I ha’ 
seed ’em do wonners at times like this here." 

And Mary had sufficient consciousness of her own 
disorder to control herself sufficiently to confirm the 
order. 

The vicar was away at the further end of the parish, 
and it was Alfred Springfield who returned with the 
second chauffeur and the small car which had been 
sent to bring him. 

He had gained in personal magnetism, and his 
former athletic comeliness had been refined by his 
life and thought. He wore the livery of a very high 
church clergyman, and his cassock added a sacerdotal 
dignity to his naturally impressive appearance. 

He practised the custodium oculorutn, and he entered 
the room where Mary was still in the t^oes of hysteria 
with downcast eyes and hands folded before him. 
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In very truth he looked the young saint he tried 
to be. 

M'ith a gesture he dismissed all from the room but 
old Susan and her mistress. Then he fell upon his 
knees and prayed aloud for “ his dear sister.” As 
he prayed his voice grew in power, and as his voice 
swelled in eloquent supplication so did its charm and 
the fervour of his words act on Mary with magic 
influence. Presently she slipped to her knees beside 
him. Then he looked at her, and marvelled at her 
fairness in dishevelment. 

He ended his prayer, and asked Mary what was 
troubling her. She told him, and, together they knelt 
and prayed for the welfare of the old rector. ” If it 
seems good to Thee, oh Lord, we beseech Thee to 
spare our dear brother for his work upon this earth. 
But if Thou thinkest it best to receive him to Thy 
heaven, oh grant that his spirit ma}^ remain with us 
and sweeten and sanctify our lives with the memory 
of a good man,” said Springfield. 

Never had Mary felt her soul in closer union with 
another’s than then as she knelt beside the ardent 
young deacon. And where two souls, quick with 
sympathy, are united in so solemn and so stirring 
a task as that which occupied those twain, it cannot 
be but that the feeling of the one is communicated 
to the other. Then, if ever, does thought transference 
become a fact. 

Maiy^ was at last calm, and exceedingly grateful 
to the spiritual physician. An intimacy had arisen 
which would not readily die. 

" I think,” she said, after some minutes, ” that I 
sliould like to go to see my grandfather.” 

” My sister,” said Alfred, ” do as your inward self 
dictates in the matter. I will pray that you may 
be sustained in this trouble that has come upon you. 
And remember that I am always at your service to 
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support your steps along the path of sorrow Not 
that we should grieve if his Master calls him home. 
He has lived beyond the years aUotted to man and 
lived in usefulness to his Commander through aU his 
days It is for us who are left behind that we should 
grieve, not for him who is but taken from us to live 

in Eternal Life.’* 

He raised his rapt enthused face to look above. 

Naturally a woman like Mary was stirred, was 
greatly moved by the manner and the words of the 
young man. The fact that he was sincere, that he 
believed in every word he said, gave him a power 
which was above all accusation of priggishness. 

For some hours after he left her Mary was com¬ 
paratively at ease. Then she began to worry be¬ 
cause she had experienced a spiritual comfort from 
Alfred such as she had never known with Jack. Could 
it be that her love for her husband was merely fleshly ? 

She was not well. She was prone to take an unwhole¬ 
some view of things. And before the night grew late 
it was with difficulty that she restrained another 
attack of hysteria. 

She slept but little, and there was some justifi¬ 
cation for Louise in her words of greeting to Jack 
on his ret\un home on the following morning. 
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THE FUNERAL—AND ITS RESULTS 

"Who told her?" were Jack's first words, on 
learning that his wife had been upset by the news 
of her grandfather’s stroke. 

Louise shrugged her shoulders, and for almost the 
first time since she had been at Crouchgate showed 
some sign of her French blood and of her recent life 
in Paris. 

" Pas moi! " she said. " I did as you bade me. 
Jack, and told Mrs. Humphris, begging her to keep 
it from Mary. I suppose the old woman thought that 
Mary ought to know. At all events, the news sent 
her into hysteria and we have had a parson to exorcise 
the evil spirit! " Again she shrugged her shoulders. 
" I think," she added, " you’ll have to take her over 

whether he is dead or alive ! " 

Jack looked sterner than she had ever seen him. 
" The old fool! ’’ he said. " Surely she is old enough 
to be able to keep her counsel when she promises. 
She did promise ? ” 

" Oh, yes, I told her that you said she was not 
to know till she promised," said Louise, with perfect 

accuracy. 

She had hoped that the mention of the parson 
would disturb him more than it seemed to do. But 
Jack, really devoted to his wife, was so absorbed in 
the ^ief which he knew Mary was feeling that he 
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let all details which seemed minor to him pass without 
notice or comment. 

“ Where is Mary ? " he asked. 

“ In her room. And oh ! Jack I You should go 
to her at once/’ said Louise. 

Jack ran upstairs and entered his wife’s rooms. 
At the sight of him she forgot all the rehgious differences 
between them, forgot all but that here was her husband, 
the father of her child, the man whom she loved, who 
loved and had been loved by her old grandfather, her 
childhood's playmate who had rescued the rector at 
a time when ruin seemed inevitable. She ran to him 
and threw herself in his arms, and for a few moments 
the husband and wife were as closely united in heart 
and soul as ever in their lives. 

Tell me, dear,” said Mary. ^ “ Is he—is he-” 

“ My darling,” said Jack, very tenderly, “ the 
dear old rector died very quietly and painlessly this 
morning, a little after six o’clock. I was with 
him.” 

” I want to see him, to kiss him before—before it 
is too late. Can I go to him to-day, dear ? ” 

” Perhaps we might all go till after the funeral,” 
said Jack. “ I suppose nurse can look after the boy.” 

He forgot for the moment that his wife was nursing 
the child, and he did not know, what Mary had learnt 
to the exaggeration of her ^ef, that the shock of the 
previous day had made it impossible for her to con¬ 
tinue to nurse him. She told him her added sorrow 
with tears and repentance. ” If I had controlled myself 
more, she said, * I should not have been visited with 
this punishment. Doctor Plumtree has been and says 
^at it would be better for him to be reared now by 

j- 1 -?^' I so sorry. I know how much 
you dishke unnatural ways.” 

Jack kissed her and consoled her. ” Dearest,” he 
said, It is not your fault. Of course, the death 
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of the dear old man upset you. You wish to go to 
Pigbur^', then ? " 

And Mary said she did so wish. I think that had 
she known of her grandfather’s peril from the first 
slie might have refused to leave her child. But her 
heart tormented her, she felt guilty for what was not 
her own fault, because she had not been with the 
old man when he breathed his last. 

Also it must be remembered that she was still under 
the influence of Alfred Springfield, and was inchned 
to sacrifice her own wishes to anything that she con¬ 
sidered to be her duty. 

Jack examined her as to her strength, and came 
to the conclusion that perhaps even so melancholy 
a change as that to Pigbury to attend the old man’s 
funeral, or at least to see him before he was hidden 
from mortal eyes, might help to relieve the hysteria 
which, he could see, was stiU lurking, ready to over¬ 
come her again. 

He pondered for a few moments, and decided that 
it was best that she should go to Pigbury if she could 
find it in her heart to leave her child. He would not 
risk taking so young a baby for a thirty mile motor 
drive in December. 

The grief that had come to them seemed to knit 
husband and wife more closely together, and when 
Jack handed her the letter which the old gentleman 
had entrusted to him to give to her, and she had read 
it, she wept over him and pitied and loved him. 

My poor boy," she said, " I did not understand 
before. Why did you not tell me how you felt ? " 
And Jack explained that he was bound by the pledge 
he had given the rector. 

Indeed, the dead man had left a legacy of love 
behind him, if that legacy could have been free of the 
duty which fate exacts. He had told his granddaughter 
how Jack had striven with doubt, how he deplored 
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his inability to believe, and had begged her to trust 
to time and to the infinite love of God that he might 
again return to the faith in which he had been reared. 
“ It is,” wrote the old man, inter alia, “ only those 
who are proud of their disbelief, who exult in their 
freedom from what they call superstition, who are 
beyond our pity and our sympathy. Even they are 
not beyond the mercy of God. Leave Jack to time 
and to his true heart, and to the will of God, and 
it is my prayer and my belief that he will yet kneel 
beside you, prostrating himself in supplication before 
the Lord of Hosts.” 

So Mary began to look upon her husband as a sick 
child, and to love him again with all the fervour of 
the early days. Yet, there was, at the bottom of her 
heart, an uneasy sense that with Alfred Springfield, 
the avowed celibate, the devout young clergyman, 
she felt an intimate sympathy of soul to soul such 
as could never be between her and Jack. 

And this made her the more eager to show her 
love to her husband, to prove to herself that the feeling 
she had towards Alfred Springfield was rather the 
reverence of a devout churchwoman for her spiritual 

pastor, than the human sympathy between man and 
woman. 


Soon after lunch. Jack. Mary and old Susan, in 
the covered-in part of the Napier limousine—-the 
cold weather car bought for Mary—with Parke at 
the wheel, started for Pigbury. Jack had left his 
incubators and tissue cultures in the care of Louise. 
The latter had asked to be permitted to show the 
respect she said she had for the old man by being 

pointed out that 

m all probability there would be no ladies at the 

sec her 

grandfather before he was hidden from her eyes for 
ever, and that she could be of much more use by 
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keeping an eye on the heating apparatus of the in¬ 
cubators at the then stage of the experiments, than by 
undergoing the pain and stress which are always 
associated with a funeral. 

He could trust her nowin his holy of holies, because 
she could not understand, he believed, what was being 
done. He could not trust his expert assistants. 

And Louise had readily accepted the office delegated 
to her. 

Doctor Plumtree promised to look in on the baby every 
day, and Martha Cooke, the nurse, and Jane Durrant, 
the under-nurse, both made the most fervent protesta¬ 
tions that they would watch over the “ precious little 
darling " during his change from the natural method 
of feeding to the artificial with the utmost solicitude. 
“I won't let him out o' my sight, mam," declared 
Martha. “ So you don't want to worrit." 

Mary had suggested that old Susan should remain 
at Crouchgate in charge of the baby, but at this 
Martha, the nurse, ruffled her plumage, and made 
it plain that she would resent any interference by the 
old woman. So with a sigh Mary was fain to leave 
her baby in the hands of the women who were specially 
engaged to tend him. 

A message had been sent to Alfred Springfield to 
ask if he would conduct the funeral. Of late years 
the old rector had made few friends. His old fashioned 
ways were not agreeable to the modem school of 
parsons. Mary could name no one who had the right 
to claim that he should be invited to conduct the 
ceremony. After all Alfred was the son of a 
of the dead man’s son, and had known and liked the 
old gentleman. The fact that Jack and Mary had 
seen him at the rectory influenced them. The funeral 
should be as simple as the wedding had been, contoed 
entirely to those who had known, and loved, the dead 
man during the last years of his life. 
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The second chauffeur and the Renault were appointed 
to brinff over the curate on the morning of the service, 
fixed for the next day but one. And Mary felt a sense 
of relief when Springfield’s reply came in the affirma¬ 
tive Since he had calmed her m her hysteiia she 
looked to him, boy as he was, as a spiritual director 
as a minister of the God she worshipped. To her mind 
no one could read the burial service over her dear 
old grandfather so fittingly as the young fellow. And 
she was glad that her husband approved. With her 
heart knit closer to Jack than of late, and with her 
tears for her loss dried by the joy she felt in the reunion 
of hearts, she nestled close to her husband in the 
warmth of the voluminous furs in which he wrapped 
her. 

And Jack, who had no notion that any reunion of 
hearts was necessary or had taken place, was glad to 
feel her pressing against him, and hoped that the 
rector’s farewell missive had rent the veil of vague 
disunion which had threatened to fall between him 
and his wife. 

His heart was so softened that he began to wonder 
if the rector’s prayers for his recovery of faith were 
to be granted. On his way to the church yard, on the 
day of the funeral, with Doctor Blackman beside him, 
and a string of county people’s carriages behind, he 
had very nearly been able to believe that he was, 
getting into communion with the Mystic Power in 
which, in his normal condition, he could not believe. 
He entered the church emotionally stirred from the 
pedestal of pure reason. 

Then suddenly his intellect was aroused, and he 
was a sceptic and a hostile critic of the service. 

It is usual to exclaim on the extreme beauty of the 
burial service. From a literary point of view it is, 
no doubt, exquisite. But, to Jack, it seemed that 
there were some passages wantonly \mfeeling, 
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“ We give Thee hearty thanks for that it hath 
pleased Thee to deliver this our brother out of the 
miseries of this sinful world, beseeching Thee that 
it may please Thee of Thy gracious goodness shortly 
to accomplish the number of Thine elect and to hasten 
Thy kingdom.” 

” Good Lord ! ” thought Jack. ” We are expected 
to be thankful for the death of the dear old man ! 
And to pray that all our virtuous friends whom we 
love may hurry up and die to make up the quantum 
of the elect ! How can any one believe such tosh ! 
Surely, surely the old gentleman himself must liave 
shuddered when he read those cruel or unmeaning 
sentences ! Thankful ! No, Tm hanged if I am ! ” 
And on the way home he was resentful, angry, even 
contemptuous of the fervour with which Alfred Spring- 
field had conducted the service. 

Perhaps he was unreasonable in this. He was no 
scholiast. He did not think at the time that the 
words which had so annoyed him were not those from 
the books generally considered by Christians to be 
divinely inspired, but the language of gentlemen, 
reverend no doubt, who had no more claim to divine 
inspiration than he had himself. 

Unfortunately, the effect was bad. He was unable 
to conceal his annoyance when he returned to Mary, 
at the rectory, and she, in her new revival of extreme 
love, sensed that he was disturbed, and had lost that 
emotional tendency towards religious belief which she 
had discerned before the funeral set out. 

He refused to be present at the prayers which, at 
Mary’s request, Springfield conducted at the rectory 
after the funeral in order that the women might 
participate indirectly in the ceremony. She had con¬ 
sented to Jack's suggestion that it would be better 
that no women should attend the fimeral on that 
bleak December day. But she thought that there 
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ought to be some religious service for those who had 
not been present at the church and the church yard. 
And Springfield, ever eager to preach his Master’s 
word, thanked her for her thought. As Mary listened 
to the young man’s beautiful intonation, and felt 
the sincerity of the fervour with which he supplicated 
the Most High, again she felt drawn to him, strangely 
submissive to his influence ; again she felt a union 
of spirit, a communion of soul with him. And her 
husband was not there. In what then seemed to her 
to be the most important phase of life he and she 
were inexorably separated. 

In the face of his emotion at such a time, after his 
return from hearing the melancholy thud of earth to 
earth, he could refuse to join with her in this beautiful 
and simple service! 

Even the old rector’s farewell missive was useless 
to enable her to fight against the thoughts that arose 
from this. She determined to consult Springfield or 
his vicar as to how she could best bring back her 
husband to the fold from which he had strayed, for 
she was beginning to feel that she could no longer 
exist without the sympathy of a stronger nature than 
her own in her worship of God. 

How, she thought, could he become absorbed in 
petty nasty things like bacteria when he was indifferent 
to the soul’s needs ! She wondered if his research, 
his quest for the secret of life, were not blasphemous. 
Yet. she told herself, that she loved him none the 
less, and therefore her heart was sad within her, and 
the comforts and luxuries of life, which she had begun 
to enjoy to the full, turned bitter to her palate. 

Md poor old Jack was busy withDoctor Blackman in 
looking mto the dead man’s smaU affairs, in estimating 
how much more money than seemed to be left would 
be necessary for completing the church restoration, 
which was, of course, still unfinished. Never did a 
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church restoration fund provide adequate means for 
completing the work, even when contributed to so 
generously as this had been by Jack. Even as his 
wife was bewailing his stubbornness of heart to things 
spiritual the good fellow was promising the doctor to 
find the balance required, " as a sort of memorial for 
my old friend," he said. 

He, unconscious that the day had hardened his 
wife's thoughts, was happy in the memory of her 
recent tenderness, congratulating himself that at last 
the difference was over, and that she would be content 
to let him go his way so long as he did not interfere 
with her and her child’s religion. 

Mr. Springfield," she said, " will you come and 
see me on the day after we return home ? That will 
be to-morrow, I expect. I wish to consult you and 
the vicar on a most important matter. Oh ! " she 
cried, with an abandonment of self-restraint, " I beg 
you to come." 

And Springfield looked at her, and it seemed to 
him that she must appear as the angels appeared, 
so pure and lovely was she in his eyes. 
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DISASTER 

On the day of the funeral, Martha Cooke, the baby's 
head nurse, received a message from her home in 
Crouchgate to the effect that her mother was stricken 
with " the pneumony,** and greatly longed to see her 
daughter. The boy who brought the message waggled 
his head seriously, and hinted that the old woman was 
" wery quare, not to say moderate." 

Martha was a conscientious girl as far as her know¬ 
ledge permitted. The day was bleak, it was true. 
But it was dry and clear, and she had no opinion 
of “ cosseting " up infants. Bred in a hardy school 
herself, accustomed to see babies lugged about in the 
open air by little sisters scarce bigger than them¬ 
selves, she was resolute in insisting that her charge 
should have his daily dose of fresh air provided that 
it did not rain. 

There is a good deal to be said for her method, and, 
as any one knows who is at all conversant with the 
village life of England, it breeds stalwart men and 
buxom and healthy women. 

She would no more have brought the baby into 
danger of mfection than she would have poisoned 
her mother. But to her, and, so far as that goes, 
to the gener^ public, pneumonia is not an infectious 
disease. It is of the nature of a " cold ” without 
possessing a “ cold's » undesirable qualities of mfection, 
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She greatly desired to gratify her mother*s expressed 
wish, and she did not hke to break her word, that, 
50 long as her mistress was away, she would not take 
her eye off the baby. She was a thoroughly worthy 
and conscientious girl, and she saw no reason at all 
why she should not direct the baby’s constitutional 
in his bassinette towards her mother’s house. Doctor 
Plumtree, who was fairly up-to-date or who would not 
have been tolerated as medical attendant by Jack 
Beverley, could have told the nurse that her mother 
had contracted the disease from the next door cottage, 
where it had raged throughout the entire family of 
father, mother and five children, killing the mother 
and two of the children. Indeed it was in ministering 
to this unhappy family that Martha s mother had 

got the germs in her lungs. 

But Martha did not think it incumbent upon her 
to consult Doctor Plumtree as to the direction 
of her walk with the baby, and when she set out 
she turned her steps towards her mother's cottage, 
about a mile distant from the hall, thus making a 
sufficient, and a pleasant, outing for both nurse and 


infant, . , , u 

In spite of the evidence which might have been 

sufficient for the old woman, she had no notion that 
she had " caught ” the “ pneumony." She was very 
fond of children, like most women who have been tree 
with their contributions to the population of the 
She was not so iU but she could sit up and dandle 
the baby, kissing it and babbling over it, mouthmg 
it after the fashion of baby devotees. The baby crowed 
and laughed, and hked the feel of the expenenced old 
arms which held him. Martha sat by her mother and 
hstened to the words of wisdom as to the rearmg ot 
infants which the old lady dehghted to pour out, and 
the baby tossed about the bed and wnggled with 
delight, conscious in the animal way of so young 
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child, of the warmth of the bedclothes and the affection 
which surrounded him. 

“ He’s a little bewty bewty/’ said the old dame, as 
she kissed the child again and again. " Mind you 
look arter him prarply, me dear, or you bain't no 
darter o* mine.” 

“ You may be sure I shall do that,” said Martha, 
sincerely attached to her charge. ” A little precious 
googy googy.” 

Meanwhile the insidious pneumococci, the most usual 
causes of pneumonia, were congratulating themselves 
on the tender young pabalum which they found on 
their exodus from the somewhat leathery tissue of 
the old dame. They found their new quarters ex¬ 
tremely satisfactory, and started to multiply with the 
incredible speed of their kind. 

When Mary and her husband returned to Crouch- 
gate on the following day they found the baby a little 
fretful. But as yet there was no rise in temperature 
worth noting, nor any signs of the fell work on which 
the pneumococci were engaged. Probably the fact 
that the child was undergoing the ordeal of a change 
of diet, from the natural to the artificial, assisted the 
disease germs in their attacks on nature’s defences, 
the white corpuscles, or, more technically, the phago¬ 
cytes. These last were not hungry, and they made no 
attempt to ingest the enemy which was upon their 
borders. 

Certainly the change of diet accounted for the 
fretfulness both to Mary and Jack, as well as to the 
nurses, and old Susan, who had, of course, returned 
to Crouchgate in attendance on Mary now that her 
old master was no more. 

^ Jack found that Ixuise had been as careful over 
his incubators and cultures as he could have been 
himself. He had not been so long away from his 
experiments since he had started them, and it was 
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natural that he was pleased with the attention Louise 
had displayed, and highly interested in the develop¬ 
ments which he found. Indeed, for the first time, 
it seemed as though a growth were extending from 
a piece of healthy tissue which he had spread upon 
a jelly medium, the constituents of which he was 
trying for the first time. 

So momentous did this appear to him that it is 
to be feared he absented himself from his wife in his 
laboratory more than she thought was right, having 
regard to her recent painful ordeal. But the man 
forgot his domestic duties when he was absorbed in 
his research, and, unless he was mistaken, his experi¬ 
ments were on the point of proving the first fact on 
which he hoped to base his final triumph. Naturally, 
in his laboratory the hours passed like minutes, and 
even when he was in the house he was distrait, thinking 
of the importance of what was going on in the test 
tubes and Petri dishes in the incubators. 

Two days after the return from Pigbury the baby 
was unmistakably unwell. He had been more fretful 
on the previous day, and Mary, remembering that 
she had appointed that day for Alfred Springfield 
to call, sent to him to postpone his visit. 

The baby’s face was a little flushed, his skin hotter 
and drier than it should have been. Doctor Plumtree 
would not call on that day, now that the parents w'ere 
at home, imless he were sent for, and Mary did not 
like to send for him unless there were cause. So she 
bade old Susan request her husband to go to the 
nursery and have a look at his son and heir. 

Old Susan toddled off towards the laboratory. She 
disliked entering the place intensely, having a sort of 
dread that she might be used for vivisection or some 
mysterious process if Master Jack thought she woiud 
be useful to the cause of science. Filled with the 
superstition of centuries she regarded the laboratory 
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as a sort of witch’s kitchen. But she was ready to 
dare all in the service of her beloved nursling, so 
she braced up her spirits and made her way to the door. 

She tapped, but received no answer. So she swung 

the portal open. 

Jack was bending over a microscope of low power, 
watching some colonies on a Petri dish which was 
fixed on the especially large stage which he had had 
made for such work, and, by his side, was Louise, 
her hand on the back of his chair, her head bent 
forward so that her long wisps of hair about her neck 
must have brushed the man's face now and then. 
Jack was obviously absorbed in his examination. But 
there was a look in Louise's eyes which old Susan 
thought she understood. Nice doin’s," she said to 
herself. " If ever I see a gal struck she is ! And if 
she fancy him she’ll spare no pains to get him. I 
hate her I do, but I don't deny as she's a rare beauty. 
And man is weak ! 'Od rot the gal, why did she ever 
come here ? ” 

“ A-hum ! " she coughed, aloud. 

Louise started, and her eyes flamed with anger when 
she saw the old woman. She touched Jack on the 
shoulder. Mrs. Humphris is here,” she said. 

" Eh ? ” said Jack vacantly. “ I believe there’s a 
growth." 

" Mrs. Humphris," repeated Louise, holding herself 
erect, and lootog defiantly at the old woman. 

" Hallo, Mother Hubbard," cried Jack. “ Have 
you ventured to trust yourself in here ? Aren't you 
afraid I should turn you into a guinea pig ? " 

The old woman was relieved to see his obvious lack 
of annoyance at her entry. " Well,” she thought to 
herself, “ whatever she's a thinkin' on, the ondacent 
wench, he bain't a thinkin' a sight o' her! ” She 
chuckled inwardly at what she guessed to be the 
disappointment of the woman she distrusted. " If 
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ye playse. Master Jack,” she said, “ Miss Mary want 
ye. The babe don't fare right, and she'd be glad if 
you'd go and see him.” 

Jack hastily put the covering glass over the Petri 
dish and asked Louise to place it in the incubator. 
Then he went to the old woman. “ Nothing serious, 
Mother Hubbard, is it ? ” he asked, genially. 

Old Susan looked up in his face a little pitifully. 
Ah ! If only he did not treat her darling so off¬ 
handedly, as she considered. Ah ! If only he were a 
God fearing man and went to church and said his 
prayers ” reg'Iar.” She could have loved him then 
almost as mucli as she loved Mary. 

” He's hot and he don’t breathe so aysy as he 
ought,” she said. 

Jack’s face grew less carelessly happy. For the 
moment he had forgotten his recent sorrow and his 
differences with his wife in his pleasure at the progress 
of his experiments. Now the realities of his responsi¬ 
bilities of a father came upon him painfully. 

He slipped a clinical thermometer and one or two 
other implements in his pocket. Then, after a moment’s 
thought, he took up a case containing a couple of 
watch glasses, and a test tube with a throat ” swab ” 
inside it. 

He did not anticipate that there would be any 
necessity for the use of these things, but he had long 
had the habit of preparing for all eventualities in 
medicine, not only to be ready for the merely probable. 

He hurried after Susan now and presently was with 
Mary, and Martha the nurse, who were bending over the 
cot on which lay the hope of the house of Beverley. 

His face grew stern as he looked at the child, and 
Mary’s heart sank. He said but little, as he took the 
child’s temperature in the best method for children 
of tender years, and Mary’s heart sank deeper as she 
saw his face darken still more. 
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As he watched the baby the Uttle thing began to 
choke and wheeze. He bent and apphed his ear to 
the child’s chest, then he turned him over, and hstened 
at his back. The child yeUed, and he hstened closety 
again at the back while the cries were stiU issuing from 
tte tiny mouth. As he watched the baby one of its 
little hands kept wavering up to its left ear. ana 
its crying grew continual. Jack touched the ear and 

the cries increased. ^ . . v ^ 

“ Well, dear/’ said Mary, unable to restrain her 

anxiety longer. “ What is it ? ” 

" Tm not sure yet.” said he. ” I'U telephone for 

Sir Wentworth.” . 

” Oh Jack! ” cried the mother. Then it is 


serious.” , . xt. 

” I hope not. But I don’t understand it altogether. 

Nurse,” he asked, ” has the boy been out in the 
night air ? ” 

” No, sir. I took him out every day for an hour or 
so at the best of the day, but never later than one 
o’clock.” 

” Yes, yes,” said Jack, who agreed with the nurse 
in her faith in fresh air. “ Well, I daresay I’m wrong.” 

. He bent again and looked at the ear. Then he 
drew a platinum loop needle—an instrument consisting 
of a glass rod in which is fixed a thin piece of platinum 
twisted to a loop at its extremity—and drew up a 
minute portion of some viscous hquid that seemed to 
issue from the ear. 

” Keep him warm, and in bed till I come again,” 
was all he said, to the nurse. " Now, dearest,” he 
added to his wife, ” don’t worry. I don’t think it’s 
anjdhing serious, but he means so much to us, doesn’t 
he ? And Sir Wentworth will readily come down, I 
know. I’ll send up Parke with the Renault. He 
won't mind a touring car on this bright day.” 

“ But do tell me what you think,” urged Mary. 
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III tell you in half an hour/' said Beverley, and 
bent and kissed her. 

c- way back to the laboratory he telephoned to 

Sir Wentworth. At the end of his communication he 
said '' I have a pneumococcic vaccine here. And 
there’s no time for an autogenous one. If you don’t 
think mine will do please bring your own. You’ll 
come, won’t you ? ” 

He looked reassured somewhat when he left the 
telephone. Sir Wentworth would be down as quickly 
as Parke could fetch him. 

Mary heard the car hooting out as she sat waiting 
for her promised information from her husband. 

It took him less than the half hour he had named to 
spread what he had upon the platinum needle on a 
cover glass, stain it and fix it on a glass slide. Louise 
hovered round him as he examined it under his high 
power lens, a little irritated because he paid so little 
attention to her. In fact of late he had seemed to 
accept her presence in his laboratory as too much 
a matter of course. He was, she feared, beginning to 
sink the woman in the laboratory assistant, and this 
was by no means what she desired. 

It took him but a moment’s glance at the film after 
he had focussed it to decide him what was the matter 
with the baby. Acute catarrhal pneumonia,” he 
muttered to himself, " commencing with otitis media. 
Now how the deuce did the infection reach him ? 
How did his little ear pick up the infernal germs ? 
They must be virulent for they are already in the 
bronchi and attacking the lungs.” 

Louise heard him, and clasped her hand round his 
arm. ” Jack ! ” she cried. ” You don’t mean the 
boy has pneumonia I Say you don’t I It will kill 
Maiy ! Oh! And I was in charge of the house ! You 
don’t blame me, please tell me you don’t blame me I ” 
She hung upon his arm, and her lovely pleading face 
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was close to his. Jack simply patted her hand. “ Don*t 
you worry, old girl,*' he said. '* You were not left in 
charge of the baby. And I daresay if we take it in 
time it will be all right. There, there, don’t cry 
Louey 1 You are not to blame, my dear girl.” 

He was, as Louise thought, so infernally friendly. 
There was absolutely no sign of anything more tender 
in his words, looks or actions. And she was, she knew, 
enough to turn any man’s head. It was, perhaps, this 
insusceptibility of his which had turned her intention to 
make a victim of him into a tremendous longing to win 
his love ; which had changed her merely selfish wish to 
make use of him and his wealth into a feverish passion, 
a longing for the man, wealth or no wealth. And yet 
she got no further in advancing her schemes. He 
never seemed to imagine that there could be an5^hing 
between them but the coldest friendship or cafnataderie 
of the laboratory. 

He rose from his microscope, and dashed his hand 
across his forehead. " I must go and tell Mary,” he 
said. “ I dare not leave her in the dark. There is 
always danger, and after I concealed her grandfather’s 
illness from her I dare not run the risk of her thinking 
that I am concealing our boy’s danger.” 

" Oh must you ? ” cried Louise. ” Do you think 
you ought to, before she is stronger and more recovered 
from the loss of her grandfather ? ” 

It would have suited her very weU had a further cause 
of difference ansen between the husband and wife, 
ft, she thought, she could once release him from his 
ateurd infatuation for his bloodless wife, as she con- 
sidered her hostess and benefactress to be, he might 
open his ey^ to the aUurement which she was always 
ready to hold out to him. She had no remnant of 

AnH 1^7 had departed long ago in the Paris 

this man, the 

first who had ever resisted her charms. 
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* I am sure it is the right thing to do/* he said. 
" Don't cry, dear/* he said. And she would rather 
he had cursed her than called her dear in so indifferent 
a tone. “ You don’t know what a help you are to me, 
and you are not responsible for the poor little chap’s 
illness.” 

He strode slowly, heavily, away. He knew that he 
had a hard task before him, that his news would strike 
his wife to the earth. Yet he felt confident that he 
would not be justified in hiding the truth from her. 
How, he wondered, could the little chap have picked 
up the germs ? 

He found Mary, pale, wide eyed, inclined to weep, 
hovering over the child’s cot. The little baby was 
wailing pitifully, putting his dimpled hand to one ear 
continually, and breathing uneasily. 

" Sir Wentworth will be down as soon as Parke can 
bring him,” he said to his wife. “ I’m afraid it’s a 
touch of pneumonia. But that is not dangerous now 
you know. Sir Wentworth will inject the antitoxin 
and he will be all right in a week.” 

But although he spoke so positively in order to 
encourage his wife he was far from easy in his own 
mind. The baby was of such an extremely tender age 
that it was doubtful if it would be advisable to use the 
vaccine. In any circumstances the prognosis was 
grave in the extreme. The infection appeared so 
virulent that he feared the issue more than he dared 
to tell himself. 

” Can’t you do something ? ” asked his wife. ” You 
are always spending hours and hours in your laboratory 
on the excuse that you are working for the health of 
mankind. Surely, surely you can cure this mite ? If 
not of what good is all your work ? ” She hesitated, 
then she said : ” Come, dear, tell me truly. Is there 
danger ? ” 

He stammered. ” Well—er—er—there is always a 
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risk you know. If I could only learn how he picked 
it up' I might be able to tell you how dangerous it is 
with more certainty. But I can’t conceive how the 
infection came/’ 

Martha could, but she had no intention of telling. 
Her face was deadly white, but her master and mistress 
were too absorbed in their child’s illness to pay any 
attention to Martha. 

Sir Wentworth Copwright came, and went. “ There 
is every reason to hope for the best, my dear lady,” he 
said to Mary, as he bade her good-bye. ” The child is 
healthy, and he can be in no better hands than his 
father’s in such a case ; of course I mean in con¬ 
sultation with Doctor Plumtree—for it would never do 
to commit an assault on the etiquette of our profession, 
and permit a father to save the Ufe of his child without 
caUing in outside aid, now would it ? ” 

He tried to laugh and cheer Mary up, and jibed at 
medical etiquette for that reason. Inwardly he took 
the gravest view, and he admitted to Beverley that 
the odds were heavily against the child’s recovery, 
having regard to its tender age and the extreme 
virulence shown by the pneumococcic infection. In 
the absence of the mother, on which he had insisted, he 
had injected the most minute dose of pneumococcic 
vaccine on record. " I dare not try more,” he said. 
“ I have never had so young a case to treat by the 
modem method.” And he shook his bead and his 
friend s hand gravely at the hall door before he again 
entered the Renault on his return trip to town. ” I'll 
stay if you like,” he said from the car. “ But you 
know I can do no good. If you think it would reUeve 
your wife’s anxiety I will stay with pleasure.” 

" You're busy of course ? ” asked Beverley. 

Cop\mght shrugged his shoulders. ” Busy as usual,” 
he rephed. “ But, my dear fellow, when you solved 
that mixed mfection problem for me you laid me under 
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a great obligation. Besides I like your wife, and I am 
interested in the position.*’ 

For Beverley had taken the specialist into his confi¬ 
dence as to Mary’s growing resentment against his 
inability to worship God by her side, and the great 
specialist was no stranger to domestic trouble caused 
by such resentment. 

“ It’s awfully kind of you,” replied Beverley, “ but 
we must fight it out together, and as to your staying, 
why, it may only buoy her up with false hopes, or if it 
does not do that may alarm her more. If you wiU 
come down when I send for you again it will be as 
much as I can ask, and more than I ought to ask.” 

“ You may rely on that,” cried Copwright, as Parke 
let in the clutch. ” Good-bye, my dear fellow, and 
good luck.” 
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THE CHRISTENING 

It was on the i8th of December that Martha took 
the baby to her mother's, and the great Holiday of the 
Christian religion was approaching. It seemed to 
Mary that the near advent of Christmas Day made the 
sorrows which had fallen upon her the harder to bear. 
Again she remembered the text from which her grand¬ 
father had preached on that Sunday morning when 
her heart first began to suspect that Jack had touched 
it. “ For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 
But now there was no spirit in her for criticism, only 
a weary patience, a longing to lift her soul in appeal to 
God to spare her child’s life. 

After the departure of Sir Wentworth the names of 
the vicar, the Reverend Walter Pringle, and of Alfred 
Springfield were annoimced to Beverley who had 
returned to his laboratory and was engaged in making 
a culture from his baby’s infection in order to prepare 
an autogenous vaccine. 

“ What the deuce can they want ? ” he asked him¬ 
self. “ I wish you would go and tell them I’ll be with 
them presently, Louise,” he said to the woman, who, 
as usual, was carrying on her siege of his heart by 
pretending an intense interest in his work. 

He inoculated the peptone-broth in three test tubes 
with the germ-containing liquid, plugged the tubes 
with cotton wool and placed them in the incubator at 
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a temperature of 37 c. Then, grumbling to himself, 
he made his way to the small drawing-room into which 
the clergymen had been shown. He found them alone 
together, and looked round for Louise. 

The vicar and his curate shook hands with him. I 
have ventured," said the former, " to ask Miss Cortland 
to inform Mrs. Beverley of the reason of our call. Of 
course we wish first to consult your inclination. I 
regret to hear that your baby is seriously ill. It is 
the more important because he has not yet been 
baptised. In the circumstances I am willing to conduct 
the baptism privately, in his bedroom." 

Jack looked at him with astonishment. " Won't it 
do if he gets well ? " he asked. He had forgotten the 
view which the church took of the death of unbaptised 
children, and wondered why on earth the subject 
should be broached at what seemed to him to be so 
inopportune a moment. 

“ But, my dear sir," said the vicar, " if it is not God’s 
will that he should recover ! I have observed with 
regret that you have shown no inclination to worship 
with us. But surely you would not wish your child to 
die outside the pale of the church." 

" I have to consider his health," replied Jack. " I 
fear lest the ceremony might excite him, young though 
he is. Even infants in arms sometimes object to 
seeing new faces, and it is highly important that he 
should be kept as calm as possible." 

“ The water may be warmed," suggested the vicar, 

smiling persuasively. 

" I must consult Doctor Plumtree," replied the father, 
still ignorant that the vicar, were he asked, would be 
bound to express his opinion that if the child died 
unbaptised its soul would belong to the legion of the lost. 

The vicar had come across Doctor Plumtree in a similar 
case before, and he did not look forward to his com¬ 
pliance with the Chmch's requirements hopefully. 
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At this moment Mary entered, followed by Louise. 
Mary's face was very pale. There were dark rims 
under her eyes. Alfred Springfield looked at her once, 
and he felt something rise in his throat. He dropped 
his eyes. He could not bear to see that face in sorrow. 
To him she wore the look of a saint, and, he told 
himself, that he loved her as a saint, as a sister in the 
Lord. He rose as the vicar rose, but did not follow his 
superior’s example of shaking hands with her. He 
could not bear to touch her hand at that moment. 

The vicar was a bluff stout man, with a genial red 
face, a man who looked as if he liked good eating and 
drinking, as indeed he did. There was none of the 
ascetic fascination about him which had clothed the 
curate with so extraordinary a magnetic power when 
he had soothed her in her hysteria. And the woman 
felt the need of some one who seemed less fleshly, less 
grossly human, than the genial vicar. She shook the 
hand tendered her hstlessly, but her eyes sought those 
of the younger man who kept his bent to the ground. 

“ Mr. Beverley," said the vicar, “ does not seem to 
appreciate the importance of the baptism of infants. 
He fears lest it might do your babe physical harm. Of 
course you know the views of the church." 

" Oh, Jack ! ’’ cried Mary. " Be frank with me. Is 
baby in danger ? Do not deceive me! If there is 
the shghtest danger of course baby must be christened 
at once. It was good of you to think of us," she said 
to the vicar. 

That genial person was not a man to appropriate 

praise not due to him. He indicated Alfred. " It 

was Mr. Springfield who mentioned it to me." he said. 

" But for him I might not have known the situation." 

Mary’s eyes were soft with gratitude as she thanked 
the young man. 

" I don’t think the child ought to be worried," said 
Jack, irritably. “ I won't deceive you, dear. There 
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is danger. Certainly we hope to save him. But it 
would be to increase his danger to cause the dis¬ 
turbance around him which must accompany any 
christening ceremony. But I’ll ask Plumtree.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Mary. “ I do not care what Doctor 
Plumtree says. You promised, you promised that you 
would not interfere with my religious training of our 
children. Grandfather said so in his last letter. Don't 
you see ? Don’t you understand ? If our baby dies 
tmbaptised he loses his hopes of salvation.” 

” Great goodness ! ” thought Jack to himself. ” I 
forgot that 1 ” 

" If you put it like that, Mary,” he said, at last, “ I 
have no answer to make. You must do as you please. 
But remember that in my opinion you increase the 
child’s danger.” 

“ If I do not I imperil his soul,” said Mary. 

Their thfTughts, their hearts, were so wide asunder 
on this iTiatter that Jack dared not trust himself to 
speak again. What seemed correct to his wife, to him 
seemed nonsensical blasphemy. But, as she had 
pointed out, he had given his promise. 

He bowed to the two clergymen, and said : ” I have 
/to see to the care of his body, gentlemen. You will 
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He left the room, disgusted, angry, heart sick. That 
Mary should pray, should attend church, should even 
feel vexed with him because he could not worship \vith 
her, he could understand, could regret with some 
sympathy for her. But that she should imperil her 
own child's life for the sake of what seemed to him to 
be as gross a piece of superstition as any ritual of witch 
oi'warlock stirred his wrath as well as his pity. 

Louise rose as he left the room, ” I will go and tell 

the nurses to get ready,” she said. 

“ Do, dear,” replied Mary, thinking how kin d and 

thoughtful she was. 
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Louise hurried after Jack and caught him at the door 
of the laboratory. “ I'm sorry/’ she murmured, as 
she laid her hand on his arm. “ It is ridiculous ! Do 
you think it would be any use if I were to try to 
persuade Mary to wait till poor baby is well again ? " 

“ No/’ said Jack, savagely. “ You heard her and 
those parsons ! They believe that unless the little 
chap is baptised if he dies he will go to hell! Did you 
ever hear anything so monstrous ? I thought all such 
notions had gone out with the middle ages ! But she 
must do as she hkes. I dare not oppose her in this. I 
did promise that I would not interfere between her and 
the children in religious matters. You are a good girl, 
Louise dear, but you can't help me here.” 

He took her hand and pressed it, grateful for the 
sympathy he believed she gave him. She returned 
his pressure, and let the warmth and softness of her 
exquisite hand remain in his for some seconds. Then 
she turned away with tears in her eyes. “ Poor Jack," 
she said, and left him, better satisfied with his attitude 
than she had ever been before. 

She had hardly proceeded two yards when she 
stopped, and stood thoughtfully for a moment. Then 
a smile, both tender and mischievous rippled her lips. 
She returned to the laboratory and entered it. Jack, 
who had not yet recommenced his wo^k, looked up 
inquiringly at her. 

^ "Do youmeanto act as godfather, Jack? "she asked. 

" Mary is sure to ask, and I may save her or you from 
—from—well I mean that perhaps I could tell her your 
decision if you think best." 

Jack had forgotten about the sponsorship. He was 
grateful for Louise’s thought. He was so irritated by 
this proposed baptism that he feared lest he might not 
show the tenderness and patience towards Mary which 
he wished always to evince to her. “ Thank you 
Louey," he said. "I can’t. I simply can’t. I 
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disapprove of the baptism taking place now, and in 
any case I should not feel justified in becoming god¬ 
father. You know my views.” 

“ Yes,” said Louise. ” And imderstand them too. 
Well, I’ll tell Mary that I am sure she will give 
you a great deal of pain if she presses it on you 
again.” 

She found that Mary and the two clergymen had 
already made their way upstairs to the boudoir. Susan 
was bustling about, receiving directions. Louise 
remembered that she had said she was going to tell 
the nurses to make ready, and she felt a little abashed. 
But Mary seemed to have forgotten her stated reason 
for following Jack from the small drawing-room. 

” Who will be the godfathers ? ” asked the vicar, 
just as Louise entered. 

Mary’s face flushed. “ I wish my husband to be 
one,” she said. ” Shall I ask him ? ” 

” May I speak to you a moment, dear ? ” asked 
Louise. Mary rose and accompanied her cousin into 
her bedroom. 

” Jack asked me to say that he hoped you woifld not 
again suggest that he should be godfather, said 
Louise. ” I am sure he won’t. He disapproves of 
the whole thing you know. It won’t be a bit of good 
asking him again.” 

Mary flushed. “ Very well,” she said. Then 1 

must ask Latimer.” 

Now Latimer was the elderly butler. 

“ Oh, Mary 1 ” cried Louise. “ Must you ? ” 

” I believe he is a Christian man,” rephed Mary. ‘ I 
cannot ask the vicar. Mr. Springfield will be one. 
Will you please send Latimer to me.” 

Louise ran quickly downstairs and summoned the 
butler. She bade him seek his mistress in her boudoir, 

and then took her way to the laboratory. 

” It’s all right,” she said to Jack. ” I told her that 
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I knew you would be hurt if she asked you to stand, so 
she has got Mr. Springfield and Latimer.” 

“ Latimer ? ” cried Jack, in surprise, ” The 
butler ? ” He took one stride towards the door and 
checked himself. “ After aU,” he said, ” I suppose 
the matter is urgent to her, and there must be two men.” 

” I’m glad you are not vexed,” said Louise. ” Now 
I must fly. I’m to be godmother you know.” She 
laughed as she ran out of the laboratory and hurried 
back to the boudoir. 

So, presently, the diminutive hope of the house of 
Beverley was received into the Church of England, 
sub auspicibus of a curate, a butler and a minx. The 
poor little chap cried and choked, and tossed himself 
about. It was evident that he did not appreciate the 
mercy dealt to him, 

” I must make an opportimity for a talk with your 
husband, my dear lady,” said the vicar. ” Perhaps 
after Chnstmas he will permit me to smoke a pipe with 
him one evening. I know his views. Alas, many 
men of science hold them, but I hope I may be able to 
point out his errors. He is a good and charitable 
man, and I would do much to bring him to the true 
faith.” 

Springfield had been wonderfully silent throughout 
his visit. He had spoken the words required from him 
during the ceremony. The vicar had baptised the 
child ” John Hugh,” and the two clergymen took their 
leave. ” You will come and see me soon,” Mary said 
to Alfred Springfield, as he left her. ” And oh, Mr. 
Pringle, may I beg you to pray for my child’s recovery.” 
She spoke to the vicar but she looked at Alfred. 
Veritably, she thought, the young man was a saint, 
he must be, he looked so saintly, and so handsome. 

» r course, my dear lady,” said the vicar. 

And I hope personally, yes, personally, that God will 
vouchsafe it m His infinite mercy.” 
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It was already dusk when the clergymen left the 
hall, and hardly had they turned into the road past 
the lodge when Doctor Plumtree’s car came chortling up. 

Jack heard it and met the general practitioner in the 
hall. 

He told him of the events of the afternoon. “ It 
was of no use to telephone to you/’ he said. “ My 
wife had set her heart upon the christening, and 
nothing you or I could say would have persuaded her 
against it.” 

” It’s a damned nuisance though,” saidvthe medical 
man, “ Quiet is essential, and young as the baby is 
he is excitable. Well, well, we must do our best. 
How does he seem ? ” 

They went up together, discussing the case. Plum- 
tree had been informed of Sir Wentworth’s visit, 
though he was imable to get to the hall in time for a 
formal consultation, and he approved of the inoculation. 

He did not mention the christening to Mary, who 
met him with defiance in her eyes, prepared to defend 
her action should he remonstrate with her. 

There was no improvement in the child’s condition. 
Indeed the rale was more distinct, drier, sharper. 
The ear had been syringed with corrosive sublimate and 
seemed better. But the seat of danger, the lungs, 
seemed to be more inflamed. 

“ You must keep his strength up till the crisis,” said 
Plumtree. “ It’s a frightful pity that it has come just 
at the time of changing him from mother’s nursing to 
the bottle. If I can find a good wet nurse I think I 
should advise you to have her.” 

For Mary was in no case to resume her nursing, and 
the baby did not yet take kindly to the artificial 
method of feeding. 

It was about nine o’clock that night, and there had 
been a slight fall of snow, which had ” laid,” and 
glistened outside in the lights that poured from the hall 
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windows wliere the shutters were not closed. Mary was 
watching by her child’s bedside. Louise and Martha 
were wth her. Jack was smoking in the billiard-room, 
poring over the latest pamphlets and text books on 
infantile complaints and on pneumonia. 

There was a sound of shuffling and of hushed voices 
in the drive. 

The baby tossed fretfully to and fro in the dim 
glow of a nightlight which was all the illumination 
Mary permitted, in the hope that the child might fall 
off to sleep. 

Suddenly, on the still night air there arose a squeak 
of ill trained voices, and a gang of children from the 
county council school burst into “ Gord rest yew 
merry genniemen, let narthen yew dismaay ! ” 

They saw no reason why they should not endeavour 
to get a few coppers by airing the carol in which their 
“ teachers ” were instructing them. The choir would 
come formally round and sing melodiously on Christmas 
Eve. But every night was good for coppers, " For 
Jesus Christ our Saviour was bom on Kerrissermus 
daay! ” 

At the sound of the first notes Mary’s hands flew to 

her ears. Then she fell upon her knees and broke into 

tumultuous sobbing. " Oh. God 1 she moaned. “ Oh, 

God, save my child 1 Spare him at this season of Peace 

and Goodwill! Spare him, oh Lord ! And do Thou 

soften my husband’s heart and lead him back to 

Thee! Oh! ” she cried again, as the hideous noise 

outside contmued. “ I can’t bear it. I can’t bear 

it. Make them leave off. Louise, or they will drive me 
mad.” 

I should think so,” cried Louise, indignantly. 

But already the hall door was heard to open and 
Jack s voice sounded clear. There was the ring of 
money as he threw out a handful of coppers and small 
silver. " There, you little beggars,” he cried. “ Pick 
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up this and for goodness* sake run away. We have 
sickness in the house.** 

“ Yessir. Beg pardon, master. Thank ye, sir. Merry 
Kerrissermus and a happy new yare tee ye, master. 
Good night tee ye, sir.*’ 

Old Susan came stealthily in, and found Mary still 
on her knees, Louise watching her uneasily in the dim 
light. The old woman plumped down beside her 
darling. “ Theer, me dare,** she said. " Tha’ss right. 
Dee yew pray to Gord and I reckon He’ll hear ye ! 
The babe will be as right as right come momin*. You 
mark my words ! ” 

Inwardly she said to herself: “ Why don’t Master 
Jack come and pray along o’ her ! Tha’ss his duty. 
I’ll hev a bearin’ along o’ him afore long ! He may 
be a mighty scholard, but we’re all on us in the hands 
o* Gord ! Doubt he's upset 'cos o' that theer 
christenin'! Well I doan’t wonder at that so much I 
But he never go to chutch, and tha’ss in my mind as 
this is a goin* to be a punishment for his hard heart! 
He desarve it. But that'll fall wust on my darlin’ if 
the babe die ! Ah dear me ! The ways of the Lord 
are mighty hard to onnerstan’. But hev a bearin’ 
with Master Jack I will, sure as pigs make pork.” 
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" YOU CALL ON BAAL ” 

The course of the disease ran steadily on with the 
baby, and there was certainly no improvement by the 
twenty-third, but rather a considerable loss of strength. 
By the morning of the twenty-third Jack was able to 
make his autogenous vaccine, and Sir Wentworth came 
down to inoculate a tiny dose of it. The great man was 
unable to give the father any encouragement. He 
took a very grave view of the case. He showed a 
brighter face to Mary, but she was herself able to 
appreciate the growing weakness of the child. Food 
had to be administered to him by a tube now, for he 
could not be persuaded to swallow of his own accord. 

In spite of the remonstrances of her husband and of 
Doctor Plumtree Mary greatly over-exerted herself. She 
watched endless hours by the bedside, and was able 
to get but little sleep when she wooed it. She would 
not leave the house, and what fresh air she got was 
that of the great winter garden attached to the hall. 
It was only to be expected that her health should 
break down, and that the physical strain should act in 
collaboration with the mental strain till she was very 
near an attack of neurosis. When she was not actively 
attending on the child she was pouring out her heart 
to God, imploring Him to spare her this threatened 
sorrow. Jack was tender, and solicitous, and pleased 
her by his evident anxiety on the child's account. But 
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the fatal thought had impressed itself upon her that 
her baby's illness arose from God’s ^^^ll that Jack 
should be punished for his conttimacy. Mary was not 
herself, her brain was abnormal, and her love for her 
husband was overwhelmed by her fear for her child. 

She had heard of the inoculations. The nurse had 
been fool enough to let slip in her presence that the 
vaccine had been used. She questioned Jack about 
it, and learnt that he had spent hours in the preparation 
of the autogenous antitoxin. Yet the child grew no 
better, but rather worse. 

On the twenty-fourth it was evident that the crisis was 
at hand. Sir Wentworth again came down but declined 
to inoculate again. I dare not,” he said, ” seeing the 
slight, if any, beneficial result from the previous ones.” 

Towards evening Mary's nerves grew strained. 
“ Hysterica passio ” that ” climbing mouther ” began 
to assail her. The wailing of the child was incessant, 
but his voice was weaker. 

Jack found her on her knees when he went up to 
take the temperature at four in the afternoon. 

Suddenly she rose to her feet and her eyes blazed at 
him. ■ “ Down on your knees ! ” she cried, with a 
superb gesture of hand and arm. ” You have tried 
all your human methods! Your wonderful bac¬ 
teriological remedies! You have called to Baal, 
perhaps he is out walking ! Ah throw down this idol 
you have reared. Fall on your knees with me, my 
husband, and pray to Him Who alone can save our 
child. Humble yourself before God and He will hear 
you I He has sent this upon you as a punishment for 
your pride 1 And what pride ! I say again you have 
called to Baal, and there is no help in him.” 

She spoke wildly, with a kind of inspired madness. 
Her eyes flamed and her cheeks were flushed with 
imnatural colour. Jack stood and looked sadly at her. 

” Can you not bow your knees ? ” she asked. ” Not 
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for the sake of your o\vn child ? Don t you x]nder- 
stand ? The time is passing. God is waiting I 
Unless you call to Him for pardon He will take our 
baby from us to-night. I know it. He has told me 

so.” ., , , • • 

“Mary, Mary, my darling.” said Jack, dismissing 
the nurse and old Susan who were present, with a word. 

“ Listen to me. There is still hope. Pray do not 

disturb the child.” 

“ Don’t you understand ? ” cried Mary, her voice 
growing wilder and louder. “You must pray with 
me, now at once ! Someone must. My prayers are 
not enough. I am tainted with your sin. God is 
angry with me for giving birth to the child of an 
unbeliever.” 

“ Mary, Mary, do not talk like that, dear,” pleaded 
the husband, knowing that harshness was the correct 
treatment for hysteria but unable to use it. 

“ You won’t pray, you won’t! Ah I ” And at 
once she was tom with the convulsions of neurosis. 
She tossed her arms about and tore at her throat. 
Jack called for assistance as he tried to control her. 
But she thrust him away as though his hands were red 
hot iron. “ Don’t touch me, don’t touch me 1 ” she 
cried. “ I hate you ! I hate you I ” 

“ Try to quiet her,” said Jack to old Susan. “ I’ll 
telephone for Doctor Plumtree.” 

“ If you’ll take an old ’oman’s adwice,” said Susan, 

you’ll send for the curate. He come when she was 
took with the hysterics afore and he quietened her at 
once, like a charm he did. But oh 1 Master Jack, 
why doan’t ye do as she ax ? Why can’t ye ask 
Gord to save your babe ? Surely no man’s too great 
a man for that! I fear there’ll be a cuss upon the 
house if ye don’t sorften yar heart! You’ll escuse the 
liberty. Master Jack, but I love mydarlin* so dear and 
so I did you and all afore you troubled her like this I ” 
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“ I know you mean weU, Susan," said Jack, " but 

you don t understand. Ah ! " he cried, " hold her I 

111 send for Springfield if you think he will do any 
good. ^ 

He turned to leave the room, and Mary, poor wild 
Mary, shneked after him: “ Yes go! Take your 
cursed presence from this sacred room I To-morrow 
is Christmas Day ! And my boy is dying because you 
will not believe on Him Who died upon the Cross! 
Leave me, and do not come to trouble us again ! " 

She seemed a little quieter after he had gone on his 
errand. It was clear that in her excited state his 
presence irritated her. Her sleeplessness and her 
watching, her anxiety for the child, her incomplete 
recovery from her confinement, the strain of her 
grandfather’s death, had all helped to bring about this 
storm of hysteria. 

Jack, sick at heart, wishing with all his soul that he 
could have knelt beside her and prayed wholeheartedly 
to God, himself took the Napier limousine in search 
of the curate, and in less than half an hour he 
returned with Springfield beside him. He could not 
bear to accompany the young man up to his wife. 
Although he was willing that she should find comfort 
and help in the curate’s ministrations it would have 
been bitter for him to see her answering to the influence 
of another man. He was not jealous. There was no 
touch in him of jealousy. He had implicit trust in his 
wife’s fidelity to and love of him, in spite of her words, 
spoken under the influence of something very like 
insanity. But the thought that another man should 
be able to do foi her what he could not hurt him. 

Springfield made his way upstairs, under the conduct 
of Louise. And the latter returned to Jack, who was 
striding backwards and forwards in his great library 
below. 

It may be that Alfred Springfield was a hypnotist 
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without knowing it. Certainly as soon as he took 
Mary's hand, and knelt down, she kneeling too, she 
became quiet. She did not remember much of what 
had taken place since the neurosis mastered her. It 
was as though she had come to life again, and foimd 
the beautiful tender eyes of the fervent curate sending 
messages of peace and love to her. And then he 
poured forth an extempore prayer, as beautiful and as 
ardent as any that ever streamed from the lips of a 
devout orator. 

Her ravings turned to a gentle sobbing. Alfred 
prayed on and on, every now and again letting his eyes 
seek her’s, and using the sweetest modulations of his 
voice in his supplication. Soon Mary’s sobs subsided, 
and, as the young enthusiast ended with an appeal to 
God the Father and the Son as impassioned as Wag¬ 
ner s “Parsifal” she gave a sigh and fell sideways, 
clutching at his neck with her arm. 

To save her from falling he clasped his arms round 
her and held her. “ Take her now,” he managed to 
gasp to Susan and Martha. " She will be quiet now.” 

The feel of her shape in bis arms had thrilled him. 

He was quivering in every sinew, twitching in every 

nerve. When Susan and Martha raised her and 

sustained her to her bedroom he still knelt, his chin 

upon his breast, his heart lifted to God in praver fo r 
for her. ^ 


'^e boy did not recognise that it was not as a sister 
m God that he loved her, not then. But he knew that 
he had never experienced such ecstasy as when he 

believed, perhaps he made 

^be earth 

^ walked down the 

speak to any other mmate. He felt that, absorbed as 
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he was in holy meditation, in sacred frenzy, he could 
not bear to speak commonplaces to common people. 

And Mary lay in a trance that came nigh to beatitude, 
for she felt that God would hear tlie intercession of 
so holy a youth, and that her child was saved. Her 
husband, she thought, had cried to Baal. He had 
refused to save the child. The servant of Christ had 
appealed to his Master, and she knew that her boy 
was saved. 

She was confirmed in this belief by the fact that 
before the morning the crisis had come and gone, and 
left the child in a sweet perspiration, with easier 
breathing and a stronger heart. 

Entranced as she lay for some hours she did not 
know that for the greater part of the night her husband 
and Doctor Pkmitree had worked over the child. Tliat 
oxygen had been administered, and another inoculation 
of autogenous vaccine made, and that at the vital 
moment, a tiny quantity of strychnine had been also 
injected to help the heart through its ordeal. 
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THE LOCKED DOOR 

While Mary lay entranced during the night Jack 
watched by the side of his offspring, and his heart 
grew light as he saw the improvement that came on 
the passing of the crisis. 

Louise had not failed to make the most of her 
opportunity. She had kept with him more or less 
throughout the hours of watching, and every now and 
then had expressed a hint so delicate that it could not 
hurt that she sympathised with him in his deprivation 
of his wife’s co-operation. 

It was not till Mary had fallen to sleep and had her 
sleep out that she awoke to a normal state. It was then 
past eight o’clock on Christmas morning. She opened 
her eyes and found old Susan nodding beside her bed. 

Her first recollection was of the divine charm of the 
eyes which had last looked into her’s. She felt uplifted 
by the strength and certainty which she had gathered 
from Springfield’s presence, from his magnetic influence 
over her. It was not then love, as we humans 
understand it, that she felt for the curate. But it 
was certainly an admiration, perhaps a devotion, 
beyond any that had yet stirred her heart. 

Then she remembered the peril of her child. She 
looked at the old woman, nodding in utter weariness, 
beside her bed, and cried: “ Nurse I What has 
happened 1 Oh what has ha^ppened during the night ? 
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I don’t seem able to remember last night. How is 
baby ? Oh! I remember now ! We prayed, Mr. 
Springfield and I prayed that he might be spared, and 
I beheved that God had heard our prayer.” 

“ And so He hev, my darlin’,” cried old Susan, 
waking up with a jerk of her head. " Master Hugh 
fare wonnerful better I Gord bless ye ! The babe is 
on the mend I ” 

“ I must see him I I must see him ! ” cried Mary, 
rising hurriedly and enveloping herself in a dressing 
gown. She hastened, old Susan at her heels, to the 
nursery, and there found Jack, in the act of taking the 
morning temperature. He turned on her with relief 
in his eyes. ” Dear,” he said, ” we have brought him 
through it. Doctor Plumtree and I have dared what 
Sir Wentworth did not dare and have saved our boy.” 

” He is better ! He is past the crisis and better ? ” 
cried Mary. Then as she realised the truth she turned 
scornfully upon her husband. ” And you say it is 
you who have saved him ! Don’t you know that Mr. 
Springfield and I pleaded with God last night to save 
him ? Don’t you know that it was owing to our 
intercession that he is spared to us ? What did you 
believe helped him then ? ” 

” Oh confound it! ” thought Jack, who believed 
that his wife was still under the influence of hysteria. 

” I suppose she imagines it was the prayers.” He 
pondered for a moment. But he could not pretend to 
a belief which he did not entertain. 

” Don’t you know ? ” again pressed his wife. ” Won’t 
you admit now that God has hstened to our supplica¬ 
tion, and that when you had tried your utmost with your 
science He saved our child because of our prayers ? ” 

“ He is all right now,” said Jack, hoping to beg the 
question. 

” What do you think saved him ? ” cried Mary. 

Now Jack had been up all night, had worn himself 
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with work day and night, and had seen the effect of 
his last autogenoiis vaccine and of the strychnine 
injection during the crisis. He could not honestly 
tell his wife that he believed it was prayer and not 
treatment which had been effective. Had he thought, 
as he did at first, that she was still speaking with the 
voice of hysteria he would have felt justified in appeas¬ 
ing her. But she spoke now like a fanatic, but not 
like a neurotic fanatic. 

I think," he said, " that it was the last inoculation 
which turned the tide in his favour, and that it was the 
oxygen and strychnine which helped his heart through 
it. It was most interesting to observe the way in 
which he responded to the treatment. I wish Cop- 
wright had been here." 


Mary made no reply. She went to the side of the 
cot and looked at the baby, she saw the mark reached 
by the quicksUver in the clinical thermometer when her 
husband withdrew it, and she satisfied herself that the 
improvement was real. But she had lost the sympathy 
of love which had bound her to Jack so closely m the 
fomer days. And she could not revive it. 

" You believe that your methods saved him ? " she 


s.“roor 

wi.h»ra 

” been voucLfed 

Later m the day. when Alfred Sp^ri^Seld caUed at 
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the hall to inquire how the baby was progressing, he 
was requested to go up to Mary*s boudoir. 

Here he found her in a state of sublime Faith, and of 
infinite gratitude to him and his Master. 

Already the Christmas bells were ringing out. He 
had but a few moments to stay before he must needs 
bend his steps to the church for the Christmas service. 

But during those few moments Mary had reminded 
him of his advocacy of auricular confession, and, on 
hearing him confirm the opinion he had expressed 
from the pulpit, she had poured out her troubles, had 
told him that she was mated with a disbeliever, and 
that even then, after, as he must know, the miraculous 
cure of the baby. Jack attributed it to his own mortal 
skill, to the worldly ministrations of himself and Doctor 
Plumtree. She asked what she could do. She could 
not bear to renew the relations of husband and wife 
with the agnostic unless it was her duty. 

Had she appealed to the genial vicar it is ten to one 
that he would have told her to wait a while and to try 
to imderstand her husband’s attitude. Certainly he 
would not have given her the crude advice which came 
from Springfield. 

But to her the vicar was too gross a mortal being, 
too fleshly. He was not the ascetic saint into which the 
young athlete had developed. Certainly he had not 
his fine eyes or his superb voice, or the personal 
magnetism which the younger man emanated. 

“ You have but to seek the words of our Saviour,” 
said the fervent curate. ” * If thine eye offend thee—' 
A woman like you cannot live in close relations with 
an unbehever lest she should be dragged down with 
him to uttermost darkness.” 

The young fellow had not replied on the instant. 
But when he heard the problem put to him, the 
problem which, possibly, was harder for him to answer 
than for her to put, he had felt a horrible sense of 
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revolt. He could not bear the thought that this 
woman, who seemed so divine and so loveljr to him, 
should be but a mortal wife to the man who was 
legally her husband. He did not realise that he was 
influenced in his advice by this revolt. He told him¬ 
self, nay I He was stem with himself in assertion 
—that a woman like Mary could not sacrifice the 
purity of her soul by submitting herself to the bonds of 
matrimony with an agnostic. He thought he was 
sincere. But he had to persuade himself very hard 
that he was. For deep in his heart he knew that there 
were other reasons why he could not bear the thought 
of Mary's bondage to Jack. So deep was the truth 
hidden in him that he was entirely genuine in advising 
her to cease her relations vdth her husband so long as he 
remained outside the pale of the church. He and “ his 
penitent" knelt again together and offered up thanks for 
the mercy which they both believed had been vouchsafed 
in response to their supplication on the previous day. 

When he took his leave there was an inward monitor 

which kept troubling him. " I'll speak to the vicar,” 

he said. ” He promised to come and talk tojMr. 

Beveriey. He is an older man than I, older than 

Mr. Beverley. Your husband might consider it an 

impertinence on the part of so young a man as I to 

discuss matters of faith with him. But I will speak to 
the vicar.” ^ 


It toU be very lonely for me now," said Mary, 
sadly. But for my baby and my old nurse I sh4 
have no one whom I cm love with my whole heart." 

+ iZ Sprmgfield. ” I think you ought 

to know Miss Martm-Smith. She is a true^ ChristL 
Md a ^vout behever. And she is as lonely at the 

Martm-Smiths hoped that you would call upon them 

friendship and comfort with the da^hter. 
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Martin-Smith is very worldly, a very kind woman, very 
charitable, as is her husband. But quite worldly, and 
the son—well I will leave you to judge of him. But 
Miss Martin-Smith will, I believe, be a help to you. 
Will you call at the Manor House and see for yomself ? 

He longed to tell her that he was ready to devote his 
life to her service, that he had loved her before her 
marriage and that he loved her ten thousand times more 
now. For her innocent questions as to her duty to 
her husband had, before he left her, tom the veil 
of dissimulation from him. He felt that he must make 
haste to his rooms and pray to God to nerve him to 
kill this temptation which he knew was assailing him. 
Mary remembered the muscat grapes and that she had 
not as yet called to thank Mrs. Martin-Smith for them. 

“ I will go as soon as the boy is quite out of danger," 
she said. " Thank you for all your kindness, Mr. 
Springfield. May I say, without impertinence, that 
my dear grandfather would be so pleased to Icnow how 
much you have comforted me, and how you were able 
to help me in my supplication to God." 

Springfield felt a shudder thrill through him. But, 
after the manner of his kind, he dismissed the natural 
feeling which was tormenting him as a device of Satan, 
and determined to rectify it by mortification and self- 
denial. He told himself over and over again that he 
might love her as a sister in Christ, And all the while 
within him some cheery httle wanton devils were 
chuckling and murmuring: " Sister in Christ! You 
love her, you love as a man loves the one woman in the 
world for him." 

Remember," said Mary, in a kind of sudden 
penitence, " that Jack is a good man. He is not a 
man of bad life, he is charitable, kind and—and true." 

He could not endure to discuss her husband. " I 
will mention it to the vicar,” he said. " But I am sure 
he already appreciates Mr. Beverley's good qualities." 
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“ And/' asked Mary, clasping her hands together, 
“ I must—I must-” 

“ I dare bid you do nothing," replied Springfield, 
in a tremor. “ I only refer you to our Saviour’s 
own words. ‘ He that is not with me is against me,’ 
and ' If thine eye offend thee-* " 

He took her hand in farewell and she clung to it, as 
though to a spiritual life buoy in the sea of unbelief. 
His heart surged within him. He kept his eyes bent 
to the floor, but his soul was uplifted in ecstasy by the 
mere pressure of her hand. 

He was a young man, remember, who had been self 
devoted to the service of God from quite tender years. 
A man of the world who had taken orders, and found 
himself in Springfield's position, would have better 
appreciated the danger which beset both him and 
Mary. But Alfred was as innocent as Mary, nay, 
more innocent, for she was a wife and mother. He 
told himself again and again that this was a blessed 
soul whom God had confided to his keeping, and he 
thrust away what he considered to be the lures of the 
devil, the turmoil of his heart, the longing of his senses, 
as mere ordinary temptations to be met with every day! 

That night, when Jack bade his wife good-night, he 
heard, for the first time since their union, the click 
of the mortice, as Mary locked the intercommunicating 
door between their respective suites of rooms. 

It w^ not that he was denied his wife’s society 
lor a time that irritated or troubled him. He had 
no intention of leaving his quarters for hers that 
mght. But It was the lack of trust, the fear of his 

And ^eady I^uise was busy in her work of under- 
numng his love for his wife, and, although he did not 
taow It, had made some inroads on theater defence 
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The convalescence of the baby was as rapid and as 
entirely satisfactory as could be desired. Before the 
new year was a week old the httle chap was not 
only out of danger of a relapse but fattening up, and 
taking to his bottle with an appetite and a gusto which 
were worthy of his healthy blood. 

Since the locking of the intercommunicating door 
there had been a coolness between husband and wife. 
Jack disdained to refer to the matter, disdained ever 
to try the door in case his wife might have relented 
from her evident purpose of excluding him from her 
rooms. 

More and more he shut himself up in his laboratory, 
more and more Louise helped him, and more and more 
Mary disregarded the possible significance of the 
intimacy of scientific work which had grown up between 
her husband and her cousin. She bore herself with all 
courtesy and friendliness towards Jack, but she never 
again appealed to him on the subject which had now 
ousted all others in her thoughts. She regarded him as 
beyond the pale of religion, as one who might be 
justified by deeds, but whose justification was a mere 
deception to those who, like herself, believed only in 
justification by Faith. She had even lost much of the 
sympathy she had felt for him on reading the pathetic 
letter addressed to her by her grandfather and given 
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her after his death. She quite forgot that she too, 
at one time, had been tom by doubt, that she too, at 
one time, had been hard put to it to reconcile the Love 
of God for the world with what He permitted to take 
place in the world. The intense piety, the devotion to 
the God of the Christians, which was inbred in her for 
many generations, had overwhelmed all else. She 
remembered that, to her mind, it was the intercession 
of Alfred Springfield and herself that had saved the 
baby’s life. She considered that her husband’s work, 
the autogenous vaccine, the injection of strychnine, 
and the exhibition of the oxygen cyhnders, were not 
even material to the cure. She thought that God had 
saved her child in spite of, not by means of, her 
husband’s treatment. 


Jack found that he had a fairly pleasant companion 
in his house, but no wife. And he schooled himself to 
accept the situation. Unconsciously he was beginning 
to feel the charm which Louise exercised over him. 
And she knew it, and was encouraged to continue her 
compaign as carefully as she had hitherto conducted it. 
Her great fear was lest she should alarm his sense of 


propriety, of morality, before it was the proper time. 
She beheved that if she awaited the psychological 
moment her triumph was assured. 

Mary confessed her lack of the seven sins to Spring- 

field every week, and at every confession grew the more 

fascinated by the young man's magnetism. And 

week by week, nay! day by day! Alfred Spring- 

neld s heart grew more insistent, more impatiently 
eager m its love of Mary. 

The Manor House was full of a party which had 
stirred the quiet neighbourhood of Crouchgate to 
ama^d mdipation. ” The goin’s on ” of Mrs Martin- 
bimth and her son and guests afforded pabulum for 
cntical condemnation in almost every cottage in the 
village country near the small town of Crouchgate. 
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But Springfield reminded Mary that there was at 
the Manor House a girl in much the same position as 
Mary herself. " Not/’ he was careful to say, “ that 
I would compare Mr. Beverley’s moral character with 
that of the guests of Mrs. Martin-Smith, or with that 
of her son. But there is the same atmosphere of 
unbelief, and, to a certain extent, Ella Martin-Smith 
suffers as you do. I am sure it will comfort both of 
you, my dear lady, if you will make a friend of that 
unhappy girl.” 

So Mary, when she found that she could leave her 
baby, called at the Manor House. 

She found Mrs. Martin-Smith at home. 

Carrie Martin-Smith was a very bright little woman of 
forty-three. She was plump and diminutive, dark as 
Louise, and vdth black eyes instead of Louise’s blue. 
She was gowned in the extremity of fashion, almost 
to the indecency of fashion. She wore vast quantities 
of other people’s hair, used French chalk, face cream 
and powder to a prodigious extent, permitted herself 
a freedom of speech which sometimes startled even her 
own son, and looked down on her commercial husband, 
John, the partner of Robert Bear, with a contempt 
as creditable to him as to her. 

She had been a Tooting beauty before the young 
grocer led her to the altar, and although he had never ^ 
been able to rise to the standard which she considered 
was demanded of him since he had been made a partner 
of the great pickle and jam firm of Bear and Smith, 
she had not only risen, in her own ideas, to that 
elevation, but flown above it. She was merry, good 
hearted, and amoral without being immoral, .^d 
she was as ignorant of the feelings of those who believe 
in God and trust in Him as she was of the sayings of 
Confucius. 

She gave a little squeak of delight as she greeted 
Mary. ” There now I ” she said. “ I wondered how 
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soon you*d get to see us ! I told Willy last week that 
he was to look up your hubby if you didn't come soon I 
Bless you, my dear, IVe heard all about you I And 
fancy a man with your husband’s money shuttin’ you up 
as he does! You stand no chance of a show at all! 
But luckily John has come down here and I can liven 
you up. Hay ? ” 

Mary stood a little amazed by this volubility, this 
exaggerated exhibition of interest and good will. 
“ You are very kind,” she said. ” And, Mrs. Martin- 
Smith, how good it was of you to send me those 
splendid grapes ! ” 

“ Why ? ” laughed the little woman. ” Fm glad to 
be able to save a bunch for ourselves or any. one who 
likes 'em. I'm certain that McAndrew supplies half 
Covent Garden from our vineries, though John won’t let 
me chip him about it. But sit down, my dear. Sit 
down and tell me all about it.” 

” About what ? ” asked Mary, beginning to laugh 
in sheer gladness of the other woman's cheeriness. 

” Why, about everything, about your baby, and 
how you felt when he was so bad, and about yourself, 
you poor dear, shut up in a laboratory with a dry and 
dust man however charmin’ he may be ! ” 

The baby is getting on capitally,” said Mary. 

And, you know, I have nothing to do with my 
husband's work.” 

Mrs. Martin-Smith chuckled as she remembered 
the tales of her lady’s maid. ” No, no,” she said. 

But do you know, my dear, I should look in now and 
th^ However, I'U leave that alone for the present.” 
» hostess sprang up Ughtly and rang the bell. 

"Now cornin’ in, mam,” was the reply. 

Before Mrs. Martin-Smith could laimch out again a 
tall, slender, very pale girl, with almost emaciated 
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features, and sunken brown eyes, came listlessly in. 
To the eye of a man like Beverley she carried the marks 
of tuberculosis about her. Her mother only thought 
her thin from too much mortification of the flesh, and 
sulky because she was “ so pi.” 

Mary looked at the girl as she came in, and the girl 
looked at Mary, and the two devout women were in 
sympathy then and there. 

” Here’s Mrs. Beverley at last, Ellie,” cried the 
chattering little hostess. “ You’ve been wantin’ to 
bore her for I do’know how long. You see,” she 
explained to Mary, ” she’s stuck on the curate, thinks 
he’s a sort of saint I b’lieve I And he’s been singin’ 
your praises so that Elhe has been dyin’ to meet 
you. Now you two get to know each other while 
I run up and change my toupy. You know your 
father never likes this one,” she added to her daughter. 
” Says it makes me look too much like a roll of 
lickrish.” 

Nodding to her guest the little woman trotted lightly 
from the room. 

Ella had coloured painfully at her mother’s reference 
to Springfield. As soon as she was alone with Mary she 
said: “ When you know mother better you won’t pay 
any attention to her chaff, Mr. Springfield has been 
very kind to me. You see, I try to do some good in the 
parish. Father has so much money and lets me have 
as much as I want. And I don’t think like my 
people.” 

So the two entered upon a close and intimate con¬ 
versation. By the time that Mrs. Martin-Smith 
returned to watch her daughter preside over the tea 
tray, while she trotted about with the liqueurs, Mary and 
Ella had found in each other a communion of thought, 
which was to make them as inseparable companions 
for some time as was possible having regard to their 
mutual ties. 
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Soon after the advent of tea a tall, weedy, but rather 
handsome faced, youth of twenty-two stioiled languidly 
in. Willy Martin-Smith had just been sent down from 
Cambiidge for the last time. He was as dark as his 
mother, but entiiely wanting her energy and brightness. 
However, he had found his great eyes, his sentimental 
quips, backed by his stupendous expectations from his 
father—for he was an only son—stand him in excellent 
stead with the fair ladies who had hitherto taken his 
fancy. Recently he had devoted himself and his 
allowance chiefly to the scraggy ladies of the London 
stage, the illiteiate and, often, brainless, exhibitors of 
their physical attractions who had become so vast a 
factor in a large, if not important, section of London 
life. He had spent great sums on Lena Butcher, a 
married musical comedienne who was old enough to be 
his mother, whose name had been coupled with as 
many titles as there were letters in her fictitious 

monicker ” (as she herself would have said in the 
privacy of her own highly bred family), and who did 
her best to conceal on the picture postcards that she 
was an admirable illustration of Kipling’s “ Rag and 
a bone and a hank of hair.” Willy wore his hair 
parted in the middle and brushed carefully in even 
oiliness. He was attired in the extremity of the fashion 
of the day, and knew it, and displayed its charms to 
their greatest effect. He flattered himself that he 
could be all things to all women, could affect a 
sympathy with anything which interested the girl of 
the moment, and he believed that if he chose to exert 
himself he was quite irresistible. Perhaps the fact 
that as yet his fancy had fallen on ladies of the stage 
had assisted him to cultivate this self confidence 
Smce the birth of the baby, Hugh, Mary’s loveliness 
had ^come nper, more pronounced. It no longer 
needed the seeing eye to appreciate it at first sight. 
And her recent trials had imparted something ineffably 
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touching to her, something appealing to the forbearance 
and strength of every man. And Willy certainly 
thought that he was a man. He looked at Mary as he 
entered the room. “ My hat ! he said to himself. 
“ She’s charmin'. And from what old Plumtree tells 
me she’s as good as a grass widdie ! Don’t know when 
I’ve been more taken with a face, eh what ? ” 

He drew out a gold cigarette case and chose a paper 
tube and lighted it. “ Get me a Grand Marnier there’s 
a good gal,” he said to Ella, after he had bowed with 
what he considered to be a graceful abandon to the 
guest. 

“ Tm sure I shan't,” said Ella. ” ReaUy, Willy, you 
get more selfish every day.” 

Willy beamed and rose to help himself. " You’ll 
’scuse these little domestic compliments, Mrs. Beverley,” 
he said, with extreme good nature. ” I'm a long 
sufferin’ sort of chap you know.” 

Ella looked very scornfully upon her brother. ” I 
wish you had not come in,” she said. ” I wanted to 
talk quietly with Mrs. Beverley.” 

” Whaat ? ” cried the hopeful youth. “ With the 
mater here ! Bet you five to four you don’t get a look 
in, what ? ” 

“ Now, Willy,” cried his mother, laughing, “ don’t 
traduce your mother. Mrs. Beverley,” she added, 
” you mustn’t mind our nonsense. We are none of us 
so bad as we paint ourselves.” 

”He! He! He! Not bad, mater,” chuckled 
Willy. ” But by gad I You do lay it on sometimes I ” 

The young man’s presence annoyed Mary, and she 
was glad when EUa asked her to accompany her to her 
own rooms. 

She had seen a look in Willy’s eyes which faintly 
reminded her of one she had seen in Springfield’s, and 
the association of the two men was so horrible to her 
that she was pleased to get out of the sight of the one 
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who had aroused her disgust. When she again sought 
the drawing-room she found it full of the house party. 
Knuts, elderly libertines, young and middle aged 
women ready to sacrifice everything for the sake of 
what they considered a good time." She fled 
precipitately. 

The result of her call at the Manor House that 
afternoon was to make her and Ella two close and 
loving friends, and to arouse in Willy the desire of the 
chase. He had often wooed and won dames of various 
looks and divers temperaments. He was satiated with 
the changes from dark to light, lean to plump, merry to 
serious, careless to discreet. But never before had he 
seen a woman who charmed him and who had the name 
of being chaste and pious. It would be a new 
experience if he could win Mary to accept what he 
chose to call his love. He was quite " bucked up ” 
(as he would have said) by the notion. There was a 
piquancy about Mary's beauty, and obvious virtue 
and piety which delighted his critical taste. And he 
had implicit faith in his own charm. Coupled with 
his money he believed that his personal fascinations 
would prove too much for any woman, even the wife 
of a man who was almost as wealthy as his father. 

In justice to his sanity it must be remembered that 
he had associated with the wives of other men who 
were rich, but who nevertheless seemed to possess 
insufficient spare cash to pay their dressmaker's or 
bridge accounts. 

When Mary left the Manor House she felt that here 
was a place where she could find sympathy. Ella 
appealed to her. She hoped to see much of her. She 
must, she told herself, obey Springfield, and cease all 
close relations with an unbeliever. That would make 
her long for other society, and now, thanks to Spring- 
field, she h^ found that other society. In feeling 
I grateful to God for permitting her to make this new 
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friend she did not forget also to feel grateful to Spring- 
field, the instrument of God, as she told herself. If 
her husband interested himself in his laboratory she 
could now interest herself with Ella. And her weekly 
confessions were a comfort, a great comfort. 



CHAPTER XVI 


TOT HOMINES 


The friendship between Mary and her new friend at 
the Manor House increased with the extraordinary 
rapidity with which women sometimes become devoted 
to each other—for a time. Day after day Mary 
thought less of her home interests and grew more 
occupied with the new factors in her life to which Ella 
and Springfield introduced her. The curate was the 
means of showing his two converts, disciples if you 
prefer it, many and many a case where their charity, 
personal as well as pecuniary, could bring comfort and 
relief. Mary had grown so accustomed to Louise 
that she never had a thought of the possibilities which 
might arise through her cousin's being shut up day 
after day with her husband in the laboratory. Indeed, 
at this period of her life it is to be feared that Mary 
tned to sUence the pain of her heart by thinking as 
little as possible of Jack. Moreover, she was still so 
innocent that the idea that her husband or her cousin 
could be gudty of infidelity or treachery to her was 
^yond her powers of comprehension. Old Mrs 
Humphns moaned and wailed to herself, but after one 
e^enence she dared not again risk offending her 

presence voice to her suspicions in Mary's 


And it was at this time that Jack 
mterested in one of his tissue cultures. 
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a number of culture tubes, some filled with plain 
broth-agar, some with broth-gelatin, some with rabbit 
jelly and divers other different media, and inoculated 
one of each kind with cancerous tissue from a guinea 
pig and the other with healthy tissue. He had done 
this many times before, and, as he knew, was not the 
first to obtain a growth from cancerous tissue. Once, 
as has been mentioned, he imagined he was getting a 
growth from a healthy tissue, but it died so soon, and 
there was so slight an increase in the original number 
of cells placed on the medium, that he could only 
regard it as encouraging. Now, on one of the media, 
he believed that a strong gro\vth was coming from 
healthy tissue. If he could prove this, and then find 
what difference there was in the cells, whether chemical 
or otherwise, between the live and the dead he would be 
something advanced on the road towards the discovery, 
a little further towards solving the problem which had 
been left him, with his thousands, by Professor Luscomb. 

It was a fortnight after Mary had first called at the 
Manor House that she told her husband that she had 
invited the vicar to dinner. 

“All right,” he said. “ I hope there won't be a 
fight. Sir Wentworth is dining here too, and he's 
bringing down Doctor Marley, the notorious sceptic, and 
a Catholic priest, named Barry O'Donnell. He also 
hopes to bring Professor Yokes, the great electrician 
and spiritualist. We were going to have a night’s talk 
on the unintelligible, and if the vicar is not too pug¬ 
nacious a disputant he’ll add piquancy to the evening.” 

“ Oh! ” said Mary, more scornfully than she 
intended. “ You won't find Mr. Pringle pugnacious. 
I fancy he will be very easy going.” 

In her tremendous admiration for the fanatic 
devotion of Springfield she had grown to have little 
respect for the more genial, less combative, vicar. 
Springfield had never spoken against his vicar to Mary, 
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but she had gathered that the man whom she regarded 
as a young saint looked on his superior in the church as 
somewhat of a Laodicean. Just then her Faith was 
Springfield's. What he believed must be right in every 
httle detail of belief or ritual, Mary had not the broad 
scientific mind which could weigh doctrines one against 
the other and find some good in each. She was 
inclined rather to agree with Barry O'Donnell than 
with the vicar, for Springfield always spoke wdth 
intense reverence for the Roman Church. 

“ I suppose," said Jack, with an indiscreet grin, 
*' you don’t care to be present at the tournament." 

Mary’s mouth opened to ask him how he could refer 
to a serious discussion on matters of Faith as a tourna¬ 
ment. But she remembered Springfield’s command. 
That in all matters save where her own salvation was 
concerned she should appear submissive to her husband. 
Of course so far as marital relations with an agnostic 
were concerned, they were impossible to a devout 
woman, he said. But it was justifiable, nay com¬ 
mendable, to avoid open contradiction or blame of the 
man whom, in church, she had sworn to honour and 
obey. 

She enjoyed the dinner. The vicar and Barry 
O'Donnell chaffed each other, and told good stories. 
Doctor Marley was taciturn, and when he saidanything it 
was biting, and not always in the best taste. 

Professor Yokes ate greedily, and squinted. Mary 
could take no interest in him. 

Sir Wentworth played “Brer Rabbit” as usual. 
But his eyes were bnght with humour. 

She retired to her own rooms when she left the 

dnmer table, and soon afterwards the men made their 

way to the great library which adjoined the billiard- 
room. 

They sat chatting on matters of the moment for a 
snort time before the vicar opened the battle. 
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Doctor Marley had gnmted out a complaint of the cases 
of overfeeding which he had been called upon to attend 
after the Christmas holidays. “ It is an extraordinary 
thing/' he said, " how slight an excuse the average 
Englishman needs to overeat or overdrink himself. 
Because of a myth considerably more than two 
thousand years old in its origin, I've been called from 
my bed ten times. It's curious, isn’t it ? ” 

The vicar saw his chance of opening the subject 
which he desired to discuss with his host that evening. 
As he was, more or less, a man of the world, and a 
fighter, he was rather pleased than otherwise at the 
presence of the other men. He looked forward to a 
discussion of interest, even if he did not succeed in his 
aim of converting his host to what he honestly believed 
to be the true faith. Especially was he pleased by the 
presence of Barry O’Donnell, for there were only a 
few points upon which he joined issue with the Roman 
Church, and he was always gratified to hear the views 
of a Catholic priest upon those points. 

“ What myth ? " he said, “ The myth that the 
anniversary of any great event should be celebrated by 
a feast ? '' 

“ No," said Marley. " The myth that any child 
was ever bom save in the natural way." 

At this Yokes woke up. " What d'ye mean by the 
natural way ? " he asked. “ Did ye ever watch the 
propagation of water animalculae ? What’s the natural 
way of propagation ? ” 

“ Pooh ! " said Marley, who despised Yokes especially 
because he had been delegated to expose the fraud of 
spiritualism and had come out of his investigation an 
ardent believer in the strange creed, " I was talking 

of human beings." , „ - 

“ We have the evidence of the Gospels, said the 

vicar, hotly. “ I presume you are willing to accept 
them as evidence." 
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At this Jack Beverley began to be interested. 

Accept 'em as evidence ? " cried Marley. “ Now, 
my dear man, would you accept as evidence a state¬ 
ment in a manuscript, not even a printed book, mind 
you, written nearly four himdred years after the events 
it pretends to narrate, without any contemporary 
corroboration. The Alexandrine Manuscript in the 
British Museum is pretty well the oldest we have. 
That is written in Greek of events that purported to 
take place in Palestine. Palestine was under the 
Roman government at the time. We have innumerable 
Roman manuscripts of the same date, historians, letter 
writers, and all sorts of literary men. But save for the 
younger Pliny, who only mentions the early Christians 
in terms of contumely, we have no Roman record of 
the birth or the death of Christ. There is not even 
any record of the tumults which are stated to have 
occurred before the crucifixion. Read Gibbon, my 
dear sir. Read Gibbon." 

" Then," said O’Donnell, " you suggest that the 
Christian religion, which has overspread nearly all the 
civilised world at one period or another, was based on 
a fable. No, no. That won’t do. You can hardly 
maintain that." 

“ Why not ? " asked Beverley, speaking for the first 
time. “ With a man like Paul to propagate the creed 
any myth might be impressed so strongly on the times 
that it would live." 

" Ay," said Marley. " And Paul worked with the 
Greeks, who let in civilisation, at least they decanted it 
through Rome.” 

“ I maintain.” said the vicar. " that the life of Christ 
is as much established as the life of Julius Caesar, even 
of Napoleon, What have we more of Caesar or 
Napoleon than contemporary records ? Who is there 
livmg who remembers either of them ? " 

" My deeah fellow." said Marley. while even Yokes 
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wagged his head sadly, we have Caesar's own 
commentaries. Besides there are no records of Christ's 
life contemporary with it.” 

“ But we have Christ's own words,” cried the 
vicar. 

“ Bah ! ” said Marley rudely, according to his wont. 
” We have contemporary writers on Caesar, in Caesar's 
language. As for Napoleon, I am amazed that an 
educated man should make the comparison. In the 
case of Caesar we have coins struck with his head, we 
have monuments and records all over the world. I do 
not deign to refer to Napoleon. Hang it, man, you 
ought to apologise to us here for putting so infantile 
a case before the house ! ” 

“ I say that the life of Christ has had more influence 
over the world than either the life of Caesar or the life 
of Napoleon. It is sufficient to prove His existence 
and the truth of the Gospels that the Faith overran 
the entire civilised world. Look at our martyrs I'' 

" Ours if ye please,” said O'Donnell. 

” They belong to us both,” said the vicar. “ Do 
any of you suggest that these men were not sustained 
by God, by the Son of God, Could they have endured 
the torments without giving way but that they were 
upheld by the grace of God.” 

Beverley began to chuckle. ” Did you ever read 
Motley’s ‘ History of the Dutch Republic/ Mr. Pringle ? ” 
he asked. 

" That's in my favour,” cried the vicar. ” The 
infernal tortures Granville and his followers inflicted 
only served to make brighter the cause for which 
William the Silent fought.” 

“ The protestants were just as cruel mind ye,” said 
O’Donnell, ” and our church had nigh as many 
martyrs for the Faith in the Netherlands as yours had. 
But, me dear Mr. Pringle, do not let us two churchmen 
quarrel over the slim bone of contention between us 
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when the very basis of our faith is assailed. ^ Sure and 
you’ll find me an ally against Doctor Marley.” 

“ That’s one of the points,” said Beverley. ” Roman 
catholics and protestants have persecuted each other 
as savagely as the Pagans persecuted the early 
Christians.” 

” Only the ignorant or politically influenced among 
us,” said O'Donnell. '* What’s your difficulty, Mr. 
Pringle. I was in your church not long ago and I 
thought you were near bein’ one of us.” 

” Transubstantiation and the infallibihty of the 
Pope,” said Pringle. ” There’s the abuse of absolution 
too. But that is rather the fault of the priests than of 
the religion.” 

” Now,” said Beverley, ” that always puzzles me. 
You protestants believe in a miraculous incarnation. 
You believe that God could bring about the birth of a 
child from a virgin. Now if you can believe that 
I can’t see why you can’t believe that the bread is 
actually turned into flesh at the communion and the 
wine into blood. The one is no more miraculous than 
the other. Personally, if ever I were able to beUeve I 
should become a catholic. To my mind protestants 
split hairs.” 

“True for ye,” said O’Donnell. “And I believe 
we shall have ye yet, sir.” 

“The one was necessa:^,” said the vicar, “the 
other, a continual miracle, is unnecessary.” 

‘ O’Donnell, now moved to wrath 

indeed, how can ye tell what is necessary and what is 
lUMecessary in the sight of God ? I wonder at ye, Mr. 

Pringle. I’d rather hear your views on the infallibilitv 
of the Pope.” ^ 

“ But I would not.” cried Beverley. “ The conflict 
between two creeds, both Christian, is surely unim- 
^rtant m comparison with the Christian faith itself. 
It s queer conversation for after diimer, gentlemen, 
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but we’ve started on it, and now that we are here of such 
varying opinions let us go on with it.” 

” Don’t you know,” said Yokes, speaking at last, 
” that you have the means of hearing words from those 
who have passed from us ? If you will turn down the 
lights and sit in a circle, with hands just touching, I 
believe we could get a memorable manifestation here 
to-night. And, I tell you, you will hear the spirits 
giving praise to God and His Son our Saviour. Surely, 
surely the living words of living spirits should satisfy 
you.” 

All those present, except the speaker, looked with 
pitying eyes upon Yokes, ” Please do not let us have 
any nonsense,” said the vicar. ” I consider all such 
investigation as blasphemous.” 

” Faith,” said O’Donnell, ” 'Tis only the evil spirits 
that play wid ye. D’ye think even the souls in 
Purgatory would leave their places to knock at tables. 
No, no.” 

” Well,” complained Beverley, “ we here are all earnest 
men. I admit that I wish I had the faith of the vicar 
and of you, sir,” h^ bowed to O’Donnell. ” But I 
haven’t. I ask either of you to give me a reason to 
prove the truth of the Christian faith, or even to 
prove the immortality of the soul.” 

” Plato,” began the vicar. 

” Oh, don’t quote the utter fatuity of Socrates,” 
begged Beverley. 

*' Well,” said O’Donnell, “ do I understand that you 
are unable to accept either the Yulgate or the Gospels 
as evidence ? ” 

” Yes,” replied Beverley. “ I can’t. I should like 
to. But I can't.” 

” As to the immortality of the soul,” broke in the 
vicar, “ do you mean that you believe that a great 
thought, a great work of art, can live longer than its 
creator. Do you think that Sophocles is dead, his soul 
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is dead, while his plays survive ? Can you believe 
that the work of man should last longer than the man 
himself ? " 

" My dear vicar,” said Beverley, “ I was speaking 
of immortality, not of a matter of a few thousand years. 
Immortahty means infinite existence. Why, our world 
is only a single planet in the universe I Surely no one 
who realises what that means can imagine that the 
whole of the rest of the universe is subservient to the 
earth ! Surely if the faith that Christ died for us is 
true there must be separate Gods and separate Christs 
for different parts of the Universe.” 

” Why ? ” asked O’Donnell. “ Why may not the 
one atonement have sufficed for all ? ” 


” Because some of the planets are dead which were 
once alive, and because some are not yet alive which 
\vill be,” replied Beverley. “ Besides, if Darwin was 
right, and his theory of evolution is accepted now 
almost universally, there can have been no fall of man, 
and consequently no cause for any atonement. I say 
nothing as to the ethics of the sacrifice of the innocent 
for the guilty.” 

” But what do we know of time ? ” argued O’Donnell, 
raising a very big question. ” We see everything 
through our senses. Time is not objective, but purely 

subjective. How can ye say that the one atonement 
was not for all times ? ” 

Gcmd Lord ! cried Marley. ” For heaven’s sake 

keep off metaphysics, especiaUy the Berkeleian theory. 

We are already snarling like a lot of wolves and if 

you go on like that, Mr. O’Donnell, we shall soon be 
standmg on our heads.” 


“ And why not ? ” asked O’DonneU, blandly. " If 

time it would he more 
comfortable than standin* on your feet 1 ** 

Vand sceptics," said 
Yokes. If any of you will come with me to a stance 
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I will persuade him that not only are souls immortal 
but that the Christian religion is true, true. I have 
heard Pilate himself come to the call of the s&mce, 
and corroborate the account given in the Gospels, 
adding some new and most interesting facts." 

But the spiritualist met with no honour. The vicar 
was vexed now that he had not waited till he could have 
his host alone. He made one more attempt. “ Surely, 
surely," he said, " you must see that the mere justice 
of events requires a future life. How often do we see 
patient merit unrewarded in this world ? How often 
do we see cheating and roguery triumphant ? Can 
you believe that the matter is ended like that ? Surely, 
surely, there must be a future life so that the guilty 
may be punished and the worthy rewarded." 

" Do you apply the theory of future life to animals 
and insects, vicar ? " asked Beverley, turning round 
in his chair and smiling at the vicar. 

“ Well—I hardly like to do that," said the vicar. 

" Ah ! " said Beverley. “ I have studied wild life 
so far as my opportimities have permitted, and I can 
see no system of justice there. So-” 

" Surely a human soul is of more importance than 

a dog's life," said the vicar. 

" Why ? " asked Beverley, growing animated. 

" Why ? I have known many dogs more honourable, 
more affectionate, and more trustworthy than most 
men. Besides, to quote from your own book, Eccle¬ 
siastes, ‘ Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth 
upwards and the spirit of the beast that goeth down¬ 
wards to the earth.' " 

" He's got you there, \dcar," said Marley, chuckhng 

grimly. . 

‘‘ Ecclesiastes was only preaching agamst vanity, 

said the vicar. " Besides, his authority cannot be 
compared wuth that of our Saviour, and he speaks 
of a future life in no uncertain terms." 
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" But Ecclesiastes is a book written in his own 
tongue, and preserved by his o%vn people. Who can 
tell how the Gospels originated ? But we are coming 
back to the starting point, and arguing in a vicious 
circle/' said Beverley, wearily. 

“ If you will only consent that I shall turn down 
the light, not turn it out, and will sit round a table 
with hands just touching hands,” said Yokes, “ I will 
prove to you that not only do the souls of men live, 
but that they can communicate with those of us who 
are left behind.” 

But all present, except the vicar, had at one time 
of their hves investigated the so-called phenomena of 
spiritualists, and Yokes was quietly hushed. He filled 
himself a stiff drink and sat back, muttering on the 
obstinacy of the generation. 

” Tell me now, Mr. Pringle,” said O’Donnell, “ what 
is it that ye object to in the Pope’s infallibility? 
Mind ye, he’s only infallible in his judgments on church 
matters, he's only a sort of supreme court of judicature 
against whom there is no appeal in matters relating 
'to the church. Surely ye don’t object to the repre¬ 
sentative of St. Peter on earth being the court of 
appeal. If ye do, how do you justify your own powers 

of reading the absolution or christening o^ of denvinc 
the sacraments.” ^ ® 


Go it, said Marley, coarsely. “ Now we shall 
see some fun. Roman v, Protestant. I'll put mv 
money on the Roman.” 

f Beverley, angrily. " At least, we 

^rley^^ the behefs of aU with respect. Even yours, 

“ A more positive attitude thafi I can take up or 

be justified by reason,” said Beveriey, 
and the two churchmen applauded, " To my mind 
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one can prove nothing by deduction, by argument. 
To some of us faith is given. Let them thank the 
God in Whom they believe for that great mercy. The 
rest of us who have it not can only envy them. At 
least, we need not be hypocrites, or insult those who 
are more fortunate than ourselves.” 

” One for you, Marley,” said Yokes, who was more 
intimate with the notorious atheist than any one else 
present. ” One for you. YouVe got no more proof 
in denying than the vicar here in affirming.” 

“ I deny it,” said Marley. 

" On what groimds ? ” chuckled Yokes. 

“ See here,” said Marley. “ If a man tells me he 
believes that there is an elephant with fourteen legs 
and ten trunks, and can bring forward no reasonable 
proof of his belief, am I not on the soimder basis of 
argument if I deny that it exists.” 

“Not a scrap,” said Beverley. “The odds are in 
your favour. But having regard to the wonders of 
nature the supposition is not impossible, and there is 
no reason for den5dng its possibility.” 

“ Yes, there is,” cried Marley. “ There is the 
evidence of others of the species. Got you there.” 

“ That does not prove its impossibility, only its 
improbability,” urged Beverley, who was beginning 
to long to argue for faith and^^ld not. “ A thousand 
years ago, and less, one el^J^t would have been 
just as impossible in the eyes of the western world 
as your example of the fourteen-footer.” 

“ But we've seen all over the world by this time,” 
urged Marley. 

” But not all over the other worlds,” said Beverley. 
“ Don't you know that the theory of those who ought 
to know best is that every fixed star is the centre of 
another solar system. Who can tell if in spme other 
world there may not be elephants, or animals of that 
kind, with a hundred feet apiece ? When once you 
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begin to consider infinity you get outside all terrestrial 
experience. My dear fellow, we know nothing of the 
universe and deuced httle of our own world. 

** You are humble, my son, at all events,” said 

O’Donnell, with a chuckle. 

" How can I help it ? ” cried Beverley, moved 
extremely. ” What are we more than mites on a big 

c}l66S6 ? 

" My fiiend, my friend,” cried the vicar, ” we have 
souls, we are men for whom Christ died.” 

“ Again the vicious circle,” said Beverley, losing his 
animation. 

Presently he rose. " Let’s go into the billiard- 
room,” he said. ” There is something tangible there.” 

“ I'd rather go into your laboratory,” said Yokes 
and Marley. 

“ But the others wouldn't," said Beverley. ” In 
the billiard-room we are on neutral groimd." 

And indeed he did not wish that any of the keen 
scientists who were present should enter his laboratory 
just then. Although the most important cultures were 
in the holy of holies there were indicia of the direction 
of his work in the great laboratory, and he feared lest 
he should be ridiculed as a charlatan and an empiricist, 
just as Professor Luscomb had feared for him. 

So they all trooped off into the billiard-room, and, 
like gentlemen a:3|^orthy soids, forgot all their 
religious difference over a game of pool in which 
Sir Wentworth exhibited the nicety of the surgical 
hand to the envy and admiration of all beholders. 
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willy’s lovemaking 

The acquaintance between Mary and Ella Martin- 
Smith rapidly ripened into an intimate friendship. 
Before March opened the first green buds of the 
white thorns scarce a day passed by but the two 
met. Often it was in the cottage of some indigent 
widow, or some disabled labourer, that the two most 
earnest disciples of Alfred Springfield joined in charit¬ 
able ministrations. And whenever they came together 
they discoursed of the virtue, the wisdom and the 
self-sacrificing piety of the man to whom both of them 
confessed their imaginary peccadilloes. 

The relations between Mary and her husband under¬ 
went little change. What difference there was was in an 
increase of coolness. After finding the intercommuni¬ 
cating door between the two suites of rooms locked 
on three occasions Beverley did not try it again. He 
became more and more absorbed in his research, and 
more and more cognisant of the value of Louise as 
a voluntary assistant. 

Mary was a woman who, when her tenderness had 
once been aroused, could not exist without some man 
to love, or at least to revere. She could, she told 
herself, no longer revere her husband. His refusal to 
pray with her when the life of their child was in danger 
had built a wall between them. I do not think that 
Springfield consciously added bricks to this wall. But 
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he was not a self-analyst. He did not know how much 
Mary was growing to mean to him. He knew that 
the thought that she should be on normal terms with 
her husband revolted him. But he told himself that 
this was because she was so true a Christian, so devoted 
a believer, and Jack Beverley was so obstinate in his 
contumacy, so satisfied with his scientific work and 
his logical deductions. He succeeded in persuading 
himself that it was from religious motives alone that, 
during the intimate talks of the confessional, he in¬ 
fluenced the wife and checked the feelings, which some¬ 
times assailed her, of relenting towards the man who 
had saved her grandfather, whom her grandfather had 
recommended to her with his last written words, and 
who was the father of her child, Ella Martin-Smith 
was one of those sexless devotees, entirely pious, en¬ 
tirely moral, to whom the love of man seemed gross 
and ungodly. Ella worshipped Springfield as a saint, 
as a minister of the most High. As a man she hardly 
thought of him. He was, she knew, vowed to celibacy, > 
and, in her heart, she too vowed herself to virginity 
as a vestal servant of Christ. But Mary was rmable 
to take this bloodless view of the curate so completely 
as her friend. And often her heart beat the quicker 
at the advent of Springfield. Often she had an intense 
wish to cherish, to “ mother ” him. For his self-denial 
was rending the flesh from his bones, and every week 
he seemed to be more emaciated. Mary remembered 
the splendid form of the athlete she had first seen at 
Pigbury rectory, and, natural woman as she was for 
all her fanaticism, felt a half regret that so superb a 
physical excellence sho\ild be permitted to deteriorate. 

Alfred Springfield dared not ask himself if he loved 
Mary. But he mortified the flesh more and more in 
the hope that worldly desires might perish utterly in 
the evolution of the spirit. 

The Martin-Smiths remained at the Manor House 
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after the shooting season had ended. And Willy 
Martin-Smith favoured his paternal roof more fre¬ 
quently that he was wont to do. His mother laughed 
to herself. She guessed that he was attracted by Mary, 
and chuckled to think of the set back he would receive 
if ever he dared to speak of his infatuation. She liked 
Mary, but regarded her with a sort of tolerant pity, 
as she did her own daughter. If Mary and Ella foimd 
amusement and satisfaction in their piety—well, it was 
a harmless phase of development. And the money 
Ella spent on charity was less than she would have 
spent on dress had she been of her mother's monde. 

Also Carrie Martin-Smith had a fine taste for drama, 
and knew something of Louise and Jack Beverley. It 
was only natural that a woman of her type was unable 
to believe in the innocence of the close associaf^ of 
these two. And she looked forward with inter^t to 
the time whan Mary’s jealousy would be aroused. 

She loved to chaff her son on his infatuation. “ How 
are you gettin’ on, Willy } " she said one day in mid- 
March. “ Does the fair lady respond to your advances 
yet ? ” 

And Willy, who was now trying to persuade himself 
that he would give up all his evil habits, become *' pi," 
teetotal and work as a " slummer," was vexed with 
his mother's lightness of speech. 

He was an unstable youth, but so long as he was 
in Mary’s presence he did his best to conceal his real 
nature. 

“ You know, Mrs. Beverley," he said, one day, " I 
think religion's awf'ly jolly, don’t you Imow. I think 
it's awf'ly fine of you to go boosting about among the 
labourers and all that. A woman like you, too, with 
a husband worth twenty or thirty thousand a year! 
Awf'ly fine I call it. What ? " 

Jack had perfected his system for the preservation 
of fruit, and was already drawing large sums from 
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Bear and Smith, who had acquired the sole rights 
of using his process in the United Kingdom. Willy 
was probably a little under the mark in his estimate 
of Beverley's income. He did not know how tremen¬ 
dously costly the work of research had grown, how 
many thousands were eaten up in the tropical house, 
the attempt to acclimatise turtles, and in the accumu¬ 
lation of strange animals from all parts of the world 
for the purpose of serum experiments. All he saw was 
the establishment of a very rich man, which seemed to 
be carried on as though Jack's thousands were hun¬ 
dreds. He saw the simplicity of Mary’s dress—for she 
had ceased to feel any pleasure in spending money on 
her back^—and he heard the rumours of Louise, and 
of the separate rooms. His heart, foiled and the more 
eagep-because his new lady love was entirely different 
from* any of his old flames, grew hot within him. He 
felt that he could not contain himself much longer 
without letting Mary know that he loved her, that 
she had a man who sympathised with her, and who 
was ready to help her to take summary vengeance on 
her husband for his neglect of her and his reputed 
devotion to Louise. 


For Louise, who had now come to love Jack with 

a fierce and jealous passion, declined to cultivate the 

friendship of the people of the Manor House. “ Why 

^ould I go there and be bored, Jack ? ” she asked 

Beverley, when I am so much happier with you, and 

so much more interested in your work than I could 

be m any of the frivolities of the Martin-Smith lot 

I wonder that Mary can stand them. But I suppose 

she is new to that sort of thing and it attractV her 
by its novelty. 

w that Mary never mixed with 

House, that she was only 
mtimate with Ella, and that the two young women 

were more often m the poorer parts of Crouchgate 
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than in the gorgeous salons of Carrie Martin-Smith’s 
establishment. 

But it was by little, apparently careless, insinuations 
that she played her game, and she believed that she 
was gradually winning Jack to love her. 

She watched, with eager interest, the increased 
intimacy between Mary and Springfield, and she had 
had enough experience in the world to guess where 
this would end. She had no doubt that the time 
would come when the curate would be swept away 
by the passion for Mary which he did not even acknow¬ 
ledge to himself, but which Louise had discerned. 
Where she was in error was in judging Mary by her 
own standard, and in believing that when the test 
came Mary would be as weak as a woman who was 
not fortified by a sincere piety. Also she relied on 
the well-known emotionalism which is caused by 
rehgious fervour. She thought that given proper 
conditions the old story of weak man and weak 
woman would be retold with Springfield and Mary 
as hero and heroine, and that she, Louise, would 

reap her harvest afterwards. 

The more Mary saw of Springfield, the more she 
devoted herself to works of charity, to the ecstasies 
of prayer and the cult of piety, the more ready she 
was to look on the sins of others with pity, almost 
with love. What, she had come to think, was any 
man or woman in the eyes of the Most High ? How 
could any man or woman hope to be worthy of the 
love which God had bestowed upon the world, the 
great sacrifice of the atonement ? In the eyes of the 
Almighty the difference between the virtuous and the 
wicked was as naught. It was by faith alone that 
man was healed, by faith alone that he could hope 

to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

So her manner grew tenderer towards that fatuous 
ass Willy Martin-Smith. For love of his sister Mary 
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wished to think well of him, At all events, he was 
not guilty of the sin which she was beginning to believe 
was the sin against the Holy Ghost, the sin for which 
there is no pardon in the Divine Mercy, the sin of 
contumacy, of proud denial, of self-sufficiency. She 
thought that there was more hope for the degenerate 
free liver, Willy Martin-Smith, than for her moral and 
brilliant husband. Jack braved God, denied Him, and 
took the credit to himself of the intellect which was 
the gift of God. Of course, Beverley did no such 
thing. But Mary thought he did. Perhaps, too, she 
was hurt because he made no advances towards recon¬ 
ciliation, because he had accepted the ultimatum of 
the locked door so easily. Had he really loved her, 
she told herself, he would have striven to soften her 
decree of banishment from her rooms. He would even 
have humbled himself to do as she wished and have 
abased himself in prayer before God. 

Why Willy said he thought religion awf'ly jolly.” 
She was ready to make allowances for this atrocious 
phrase, to believe that the young fellow really meant 
well. But she could not make allowances for her hus¬ 
band’s sincerity^ for his firm refusal to pretend to feel 
what he did not feel. 


Her attitude towards Willy encouraged that youth 
” By Jove I ” he said to himself, ” I’U have a try soon* 

I b’lieve she’s cornin’ my way I The little darlin’ ” 
He looked at himseh in the glass and patted his tie. 

He 1 he ! he said. " A man who knows how to . 
dress and how to treat the dear things is sure to win 

thr^’^B r sorry for him, 

bugged mlt 

Early in April there had been a giddy week end 
house party at the Manor House, and WUly had fed 
p adulation of certain damsels and young 
middle aged married women who needed assistancl 
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to pay their milliners or their bridge accounts. He 
saw no reason why he should be faithful to the mere 
idea of Mary. When she was won, well, perhaps he 
would be able to “ stick to her '* for a bit. But so 
long as she was still to be wooed he took the goods 
the antic goblins of circumstance gave him, and rol¬ 
licked among the fair week-enders with as great aban¬ 
don as any of his “ knut pals ” who had made members 
of the house party. 

On the Tuesday afternoon most of the guests had 
left the Manor House. Mary came up to see Ella, 
but found that she was gone to Crouchgate. She 
decided to await her return, and readily consented 
to accompany Willy to the woods to see the springing 
primroses, late daffodils and early bluebells. 

Willy preened himself and took heart. Surely she 
must know of his desire for her, and surely unless 
she were prepared to accept his advances she would 
not have consented to accompany him to the secluded 
plantations where grew the spring flowers. 

The poor young fellow had never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the nature of a good woman. As 
he was always thinking of intrigue, of “ smart dodges 
to attain his desires, he did not realise that a woman, 
practically a girl, could be so entirely ignorant of the 
ways of his class as was Mary. He knew, of coiurse, 
that woman had to be coy, had to deny for the sake 
of appearances. But he had always found that per¬ 
sistence overcame the refusal, and that women who 
swore they “ would ne'er consent,” consented. 

He ambled beside Mary on their way to the woods, 
flaunting the latest thing in socks, in ties, and in 
waistcoats. " Glad you like wild flowers and all that, 
don't you know, Mrs. Beverley,” he said, with what 
he meant to be a winning smile. ” I think they’re 
awf'ly jolly, don't you know. So chaste and all 

that, eh ? ” 
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Mary smiled to herself, but believed that the youth 
was honestly endeavouring to make himself innocently 
agreeable. “ I’m pleased to hear you say so,” she 
said. 

” Oh, yes. He ! he ! ” gurgled Willy. “ I don’t gas 
a lot about the thing, y' know. Not like my sister's 
mash, Springfield! He ! he ! But lord ! I'll lay 
thirty to one that I can enjoy nater and all that as 
well as he can. I don't talk a lot about the wonders 
of the Lord and all that, don't care to keep on gassin' 
about God, y' know. He I he ! Think it's a bit off 
to keep on takin’ His name in vain. What ? But 
I feel all right, eh ? And that's the main thing, now 
ain’t it ? ” He drew closer to his companion and 
edged up to her. ” Gad ! ” he thought to himself. 
" Didn’t believe I had it in me ! " 

Mary was silent. The vulgarity of Willy's expres¬ 
sion, his " sister’s mash,” had first irritated her, and 
then the inference to be drawn from it had made her 
feel sick and ill. She wrestled with the feeling. Why 
should not Alfred Springfield and Ella Martin-Smith 
love each other? They were both single, both at 
Uberty to love each other if they chose. And it would 
not be an unequal match, but a very proper onej 
Ah ! But he had declared that he was vowed to 
celib^y. He had ! And, oh ! She could not endure 
the thought that another woman should be more to 
hm that she was herself. She did not actuaUy put 
tlus into mental words. But she revolted against the 

thought that Ella should mean more to Sprinrfeld 
than she did. 

Martin-Smth unaware how he had smitten 
Mary to the qmck, babbled on in the belief that he 
was bemg fascmatingly entertaining. 

It was a lovely April day, and as they drew near 
the woods the ^ of mating or rather mated wood- 
pigeons sounded their wonderful hollow call amidst 
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the firs. A thrush chanted joyously from an ash, 
which still delayed to clothe herself with green. Grey 
shadows sat up, remained rigid for the fraction of a 
second and then disappeared in a flash with a t\^'iiikling 
of white tails. “ See the bunnies, what ? ” asked 
Willy. gro\^'ing quite rural. JoUv little johnnies, 
what ? ■’ 

The great canopy of the sky was of the brilliant 
cold blue of the season, smurched here and there with 
rolling sepia masses fringing to silver edges, and a 
slant of shadow showed where the April showers were 
refreshing the soil. 

" I think spring s awf'ty jolly, don't you ? ” asked 
Willy, thinking that his companion was more tadtum 
than iisuaL Perhaps she was weighing his charms in 
her heart. She looked kindly upon him. He did not 
see the humour in her eyes. He began to believe that 
the time for declaration was come, that when the}' 
reached the umbrageous seclusion of the woods he 
might ask and win, tell of his love and hear of her 
return. He grew more and more sentimentaL 

In the spring a brighter scarlet blazes on the 
bloomin’ dove,” said he, with a cheerful disregard for 
accurate quotation. ” I never understood why the 
lap\^'ing should want a crest. Did 3‘ou ? He 1 he 1 
Does the bloomin’ revenue make him pay a guinea a 
year for the use of it ? He ! he 1 Rum chaps those 
poets are. Xever know what they mean, do you ? 
But I tell 5'ou I’m chock full of poetry, I am, and 
good sensible poetry, too, such as any one can under¬ 
stand. See ? ” 

Mary steadied her lips, and said she was sure that 
he was. 

“ Fact, ’pon my word,” he asseverated. ” I can’t 
turn it into lines and rhymes and all that rot, y' know. 
But, bless 3'ou, in the spring I'm as full of it as—as I 
am of love, don’t you know.” 
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They had passed from the open park and paddocks 
and were now within the shelter of the outer fringe 
of woods. The path ran through the midst of the 
plantation to a side gate leading to the road to Crouch- 
gate. It was a short cut from the Manor House to 
the town to go through the plantation. 

Mary saddened at the word love." How short 
a time it was since love was all in all to her I And 
how much she had thought she loved the man who 
was now rapidly becoming almost a stranger to her. 
She sighed, and looked dreamily about her. Shut in 
by the close growth of timber nothing could be seen 
but wood and leafage. In the imdergrowth at their 
feet the rustle of wild life stirred continually. In the 
air some early insects hummed in the warmth of the 
screen of wood. 

" Don't you sort of understand the bloomin' dove ? " 
asked Willy with a look at Mary which he thought 
ought to conquer. " I’m sure you’ve got a—a lovin’ 
heart. What ? ” 

He edged up still closer till he felt his arm brushing 
against her’s. It thrilled him. He was blasd, it is 
true. But he was still young. He had taken the edge 
off the romance of love, but he had not yet destroyed 
his physical constitution so as to be free of the allure¬ 
ments of such love as he understood. 

They had reached a clearing, in the centre of which 
a rustic seat, made of unbarked oaken branches, had 
Men placed. Willy drew his companion towards it. 

Let s sit down," he said. “ It’s quite warmish in 
here, am t it ? 


Stdl utterty unsuspicious of the ordeal before her. 
^lU dreamily regretting that her tale of love was over; 
pe^tted her escort to lead her to the seat. 

let her hand droop over 

one end of the seat. ^ 


The calls of the pigeons fiUed the wood. A wren 
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trilled its thin shake hard by. A hen chaffinch bulged 
her grey breast on a branch overhead and called, 

Spink, Spink." Nearby came the trill of her mate, 
glorying in his crimson waistcoat. 

Willy had not seated himself beside Mary. He stood 
before her, and hesitated for a moment. Then he 
threw himself on his knees and seized the hand which 
was hanging listlessly beside the seat. " Mary/' he 
cried, " Mary, I dared not tell you before, but you 
know it all right. You know I love you ! I long 
for you, Mary ! Oh, my poppet and my charm, tell 
me how I can help you ? Tell me you’ll-” 

Mary sprang to her feet, her dear face crimson with 
indignation. 

" Get up," she cried, “ and don't be so utterly 
absurd." 

But Willy was used to rebuffs at the first stage. 
They were, in his opinion, all part of the game of 
surrender. Instead of releasing her hand he gripped 
it tighter and tried to draw her to him. She struggled 
vigorously. 

" Please don’t make it necessary for me to make 
objects of both of us, and scream," she said. " Get 
up and be sensible and I'll promise to forget all about 
this—this insult—for Ella's sake." 

" Insult ! " cried Willy, rising up to his feet, but 
retaining his hold of her hand. " Insult ! I tell you 
I love you, and I mean to win you, too. I'm not a half- 
baked ass of a microscope monger. I’m a man of the 
world, and you don't put me on the mat, my dear. 
Now be good, sweet lady. Tell me how much you 
want for your dressmaker or an3dhin' else. And then 
we can arrange when and where we shall meet. See ? 
I'm quite in earnest, not rottin', upon my word." 

He seemed such a fatuous idiot to Mary that she 
was long before she grew seriously wroth. “ What 
do you imagine my husband would say ? ” she asked, 
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And asked unfortunately, for the question had been 
put to Willy often before, and he had never found any 

difficulty in getting over it. , , 

“ He I he ! " he said. Why, he’ll tell that other 

gal, what’s her name. Miss Cortland, ain’t it ? And 
they’ll say, * good luck to ’em.* Tliey won’t mind so 
long as you don’t interfere with them, now will they ? ” 
For an instant Mary felt sick at heart again. So 
this was what was thought of her husband s relations 
with Louise ! Old Susan had merely voiced the common 
opinion in her warnings to her nursling that Beverley 
and Louise were far too often and too close together. 
Willy took advantage of her momentary preoccupa¬ 
tion and pulled at her arm to bring her closer to him. 

" Come, my sweetest,” he said. ” Just one little kiss 
as earnest ! Don’t be so shy ! No one can possibly 
see us. And you shall have anything I can give you. 
I'm not a mean sort of skunk. I’ll give you my word 
I’m not. We can have simply rippin' times, and I 
know you are fond of me, now aren’t you ? Tell me 
straight and no humbug.” 

” You horror ! ” cried Mary, forced to leave her 
dreaming of Jack and Louise by the increasing pres¬ 
sure which Willy was bringing to bear upon her hand 
and arm. “Let me go. Let me go, I say. Mr. Martin- 
Smith, let me go. How dare you insult me Uke this ! 
How dare you ! ” 

“ He ! he ! ’’ chuckled Willy. “ That’s aD right, my 
pretty. You’ve made your protest, what ? Now be 
a nicey kindy little girly wirly and give me just a 
teeny weeny taste of those lipses. Like this.” 

He snatched at her waist with his free hand and 
secured it. Then he released his hand from her’s and 
took hold of her chin, turning her face upwards, 
towards his. 

Mary realised at length that she was in danger of 
serious insult if of nothing worse. She opened her 
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mouth to cty out and found that Willy, leaving go 

of her chin, clapped his band over it so that she was 
gagged. 

" I love you all the better, my darlin*,” he said, 
with a chuckle. You ve got plenty of pluck. But 
really you've done enough now. Come, don’t let's 
pretend any longer. Give me a pretty lossy kiss.” 

He was stronger than she believed. She felt that 
she was powerless in his hands. And, as he drew her 
closer and closer, and she saw the light which had 
now flamed up in his red rimmed eyes, the twist of 
his lips, the hunger of his whole expression, she tore 
her face free of his hold and uttered cry upon cry. 

Instantly Willy secured her again and was pressing 
his mouth towards her's when there came the sound 
of hurrying footsteps through the undergrowth, and 
a voice which Mary recognised with intense relief and 
joy, cried : ” Where are you ? I am here ? Where 
are you ? ” 

” Blast ! ” cried Willy, glaring and furious. “ It’s 
the infernal curate, and he could knock me out in 
two seconds.” 

He cursed again as he released Mary. “ Swear you 
won't tell any one,” he said, threateningly, now alarmed 
lest his atrocious conduct should come to the ears of 
his father and bring about a stoppage of supplies and 
a possible banishment to the colonies. Then he realised 
that this was another insult. ” I beg your pardon,” 
he said, with more manliness than he had yet shown. 

” I did not know, did not believe that any woman 
could be so straight. ’Pon my word, I did not. I 
beg your pardon humbly. I'm—I’m sorry.” 

” Where are you ? ” came the curate’s voice again, 
this time quite close. 

” Yes, yes,” cried Mary. “ Go, oh please go. You 
know you have nothing to fear from me. Go, and 
pray to be reaUy repentant. Go ! Go I ” 
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“ Gad ! *' cried Willy, with a last look at her flaming 
face. “ You*re a sportswoman ! I'm sorry, by gad 
I'm sorry, for I never cottoned to a gal like you. Tm 
off! " 

He plunged into the darkness of the thicker growth 
of timber and when Alfred Sprmgfield rushed out into 
the clearing he found Mary alone, weeping bitterly now 
that the strain of her ordeal was over, and she was left 
to digest the insult to which she had been subjected. 
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THE TWO KINDS OF LOVE 

Tliere was little of the sacerdotal celibate in Spring- 
field as he burst into the clearing in search of the 
voice he loved. It was man, primitive man, who 
appeared before Mary and found her in tears, weak 
from the stress of emotion and with the terrors which 
had assailed her. 

And Springfield forgot everything but that here, 
before him, was the woman whom he now knew he 
still loved and would love for ever, and in tears, 
weeping convulsively. 

" Mary,'" he cried, Mary ! What is it ? Oh, what 
is it ? Don’t cry. I can’t bear to see you cry. Please, 
please." 

Mary swayed towards him. " Alfred," she crooned. 
" Thank God, you came ! Oh, thank God, you came I 
And that it was you and no one else." 

She could not help herself. The opportune appear¬ 
ance of this man who had come to mean so much 
to her caused her to forget everything but that he 
was her preserver, the preserver of her body as he 
had been, she believed, of her soul. She swayed help¬ 
lessly, and would have fallen but that he caught her 
in his arms. 

" Mary,” he moaned in her ears. " Mary 1 My own, 
my own love." 

She nestled close to him, in supreme content, in 
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trust and delightful comfort in the feel of his arms 
around her. Not for an instant did she realise that 
it was just as infamous for her to accept this man's 
caresses as it would have been to accept Willy s ; 
just as infamous, that is, so far as her husband was 
concerned. In one way there could be no comparison 
between the guilt of yielding her lips to the man she 
loved and the man she despised and only tolerated 
for his sister's sake. 

And Springfield, with the fire of youth in him, still 
a boy in years, was borne beyond all sense of right 
now that the woman he had loved since the first day 
he saw her lay peacefully accepting his embrace. His 
heart throbbed madly, his temples strained with the 
pulsation of his blood. At the moment there was no 
Jack Beverley. There were only he and Mary in the 
wide world, and they loved each other. Oh ! he knew 
she loved him. He had seen her look when he came 
to her, and felt the response of her heart to the call 
of his own. 

Simply as a child she raised her lips, and with equal 
simplicity the vowed celibate pressed his own upon 
them. 

'' He said," moaned Mary, " that you loved Ella. 
Do you ? Tell me, Alfred, do you love Ella ? " 

" You know I only love you. I have always loved 
you. I wrote to your grandfather too late. The letter 
must have reached him on the day of your marriage. 
I wrote to tell him I loved you and to ask him to 
give you to me. Miss Martin-Smith ? She is a worthy 
girl, a good girl. But love ! Oh, Mary, you know 
I don’t love any one but you. Tell me you know it." 

" Yes, yes," sighed Mary, in infinite content. " I 
know. And am thankful, dear." 

>^o was it ? It must have been that cub, young 
fl^rtin-Smith, said Springfield. " Did he hurt you ? 
The brute ! Tell me I was in time to prevent him 
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seriously insulting you. Oh, Mary, how fortunate it 
was that I should be taking the short cut to the Manor 
House because I wished to see Miss Martin-Smith about 
old Mrs. Catchpole." 

“ You were in time/' said Mary, still leaning in the 
curate's arms, with a sense of ineffable content. “ But 
oh ! the beast ! He treated me as if—as if I—my 
God ! ” 

She remembered her husband ! 

And Alfred Springfield knew that she remembered. 

With mutual volition they withdrew from each 
other’s arms, and gazed in each other's eyes, frightened, 
terrified by their realisation of what they had done, 
and with the reality which confronted them. 

Springfield bent his look to the ground, and turned 
very pale. 

Mary looked at him, as pale as he, but she did not 
turn her eyes downwards, but directed them full upon 
his face. What had she done ? She had accepted, 
welcomed, the kisses of a man other than her husband 1 
And he had kissed her with the kiss of a man, not 
of a priest. There was passion in his kiss, and she 
knew it. Then what was she ? What was he ? What 
excuse had either of them for their transgression ? 
For transgression it was for all she could say or think. 
She remembered that Springfield had said that her 
husband's rectitude in moral matters made him the 
more hopeless as a convert to the faith, inasmuch as 
there was not the same opportunity for wringing his 
heart with the feeling of remorse. But, she told her¬ 
self, that she had been weak while her husband had 
been strong. Then all this splayed away in the know¬ 
ledge that Alfred was before her, Alfred who had loved 
her, he said, so long, almost as long as Jack. And 
who had treated her so reverently, never till then 
showing a sign of the passion which was in him. 

How weak, how wicked, she had been ! Nay, her 
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sense of justice insisted to her how weak, how wicked, 
they had both been ! This weakness was not worthy 
of a saint, of a fervent disciple of the Saviour. If 
she had yielded, who was, after all, but a weak woman, 
how could he have given way ? Her heart wept tears 
of blood at the thought that she had tempted her 
young Christian hero to sin. It was, oh, yes, she 
assured herself, it was, her fault. 

For the best women will always take the sins of 
the men they love upon their consciences, and im- 
reasonably blame themselves for backslidings for which 
they are in no way responsible. It is the way of those 
women who make the sorry world the sweeter for their 
presence. But it does not tend to their happiness, 
temporarily, whatever it may do in the final issue. 

Of one thing she was sure. It would be unworthy 
of him as of her to shirk the importance of what had 
happened. 

“ You love me, Alfred,” she said, and her whole 
soul thrilled as she knew she spoke the truth. 

” God help me,” said the man. ” I do. God pardon 
me for letting you know it.” 

She smiled, very sadly, upon him. ” God will not 
punish us for what we could not help, dear,” she said. 
” Neither you nor I knew whither we were tending. 
But we must never meet again except in the presence 
of others, in the ordinary way of friends who meet. 
I dare not! Oh! Alfred, I dare not 1 ” Then she 
broke down and wept. ” What have we done, you 
and I,” she said, ” that this suffering should have 
been imposed upon us ? What have we done ? ” 

Springfield, the once magnificent athlete, the once 
superb specimen of physical human excellence, quiv¬ 
ered aU over his frame. His muscles had shrunk, but 
were stiD wiry and powerful. His nerves had developed 
^ his muscles grew less. His habit of life had made 
him a mass of excitable nerves. 
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“ God help us/* he said, his eyes still bowed to the 
ground. 

“ God help us indeed/* said Mary. But, Alfred, 
we must help ourselves, too. Ought I to tell my 
husband ? ** 

** No,'* cried the man. You will soon forget this 
madness. Why should you cause him infinite pain 
by telling him. He is an unbeliever, but he is not a 
bad man. It may be that God means to use him 
for some great purpose. Who shall say ? No, my 
darling. He must not know." 

As Springfield uttered the words " my darling ** 
Mary quivered all over as he had done. " Oh ! ’’ she 
cried. " No tenderness, no words of endearment. I 
cannot stand them. I cannot." 

Springfield raised his eyes from their downward 
direction. He began to feel that it was cowardly to 
have recourse to the custodiimi oculorum at such a 
moment. Also he felt the need of gathering strength 
from those pure eyes which he knew would meet his 
when he looked up. 

" What shall we do ? " he asked. 

" I must think, think," said Mary, pressing her hand 
to her forehead. " This has stirred so much in my 
mind. Alfred, it makes us seem such pitiful things. 
You and I, who were upheld by our religion, to have 
been so weak ! And Jack-" 

And then Alfred, very naturally perhaps, made 
a mistake. " Oh ! " he said. " If all I hear 
is true, it will not greatly disturb him so long 
as you do not interfere between him and Miss 
Cortland." 

“ Ah ! " cried Mary, thrusting her hands from her, 
as though pushing away an evil thing. " You, too ? 
You ought to know Jack better than to hint at such 
a thing. It is that that casts me in the dust. I know 
that he is truth itself to me. That though I have 
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denied him my—my society of late he is still true, 
and that he only looks on Louise as a useful help to 
his work.” 

Already Springfield repented of his words. '* Forgive 
me,” he said. ” I ioknow. But all the same, Mary, 
—I mean, Mrs. Beverley, I don't believe that the lady 
is as disinterested as is your husband. I know him. 
and believe that you are right. May I warn you, for 
his sake as much as yours, to beware of the lady.” 

Mary thought for a moment and many things 
occurred to her which, previously, had seemed of no 
moment. 

” Thank you,” she said. ” Perhaps you are both 
kind and right in your warning. Now, Alfred, what 
are we to do ? We have-” 

She pulled herself up. She did not know how to 
describe what had happened. She knew that she had 
been overcome by the stress of jfehe moment. Now 
that it was over she thanked God that things had 
not gone further. The saint whom she had loved 
passionlessly was proved to be very clay. And she 
had loved his saintship, not him as a man. Now that 
the saintship was destroyed she began to wonder how 
she had ever imagined that she could love him more 
than her husband. 

It is not the duty of this chronicler to explain a 
woman’s thoughts. But I daresay it will be easy 
enough for those of Mary’s sex, who may honour me 
by reading this story, to understand how it was that 
Springfield's declaration of love and her own admission 
of hers destroyed at all events the latter. She began 
to worry rather about her husband's temptation at 
the hands of Louise than to regret that love could 
never be between her and the curate. And, for the 
first time, a suspicion of jealousy stung her heart. 
She must get back, get back and see Jack, and watch 
Louise. Suddenly she realised that she did not trust 
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Louise, that she had done amiss in leaving her husband 
so much to the lure of that damosel. 

It was. she thought, curious, how much her thoughts 
now turned on her husband. She did not realise that 
her infatuation for the curate was based solely on their 
mutual sympathy in religion, that there was none of 
the added carnal love, which is, after all. a necessary 
element in true marital affection. The love of soul-mates 
alone is inadequate to satisfy the needs of husband and 
wife just as is the common form of mutual attraction. 
The perfect love of husband and wife should be based 
both on a sympathy of soul and on human passion. 
Then indeed there may be true marriage. 

But oh ! her heart ached over Alfred. She saw by 
his pallor what this meant to liim, and, innocent as 
she was, her greater knowledge els a married woman 
told her that he had loved her with both desires,- the 
desire of the soul and the desire of passion. She 
pitied him deeply, she loved him as a soul-mate. But 
since he had roused her jealousy as to Louise she no 
longer yearned for his caresses. No longer would she 
have endured his lips upon hers. 

A curious phase of love and pity it may be. But 
a very natural one. Both men and women are capable 
of imagining they love more than one of the other 
sex—nay, some are capable of believing thay love a 
dozen—but Mary was wise in her innocence, and had 
an instinct which she considered to be of God—and 
who can prove her wrong ?—and she was able to 
grasp the true meaning of the situation better than 
could her spiritual pastor and master. 

Alfred braced himself to do his duty. He thought 
that the pain would be as great for Mary as for him¬ 
self. As my readers will understand, it happened that 
this was not the case. But only because he had 
aroused her jealousy of Loxiise and fanned again to 
flame her love of her husband. 
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What must we do ? Oh, Mary ! *’ he cried, Sgare, 
* ‘ what must we do ? *' 

Woman is nearly always more practical than man. 
If sometimes she seems extravagantly emotional it is 
generally because hysteria is affecting her. No man 
can rival a woman in cold hard common sense. I do 
not speak of logic. That is different. But in matters 
of instinct the woman is, in nine cases out of ten, 
more matter of fact, more coldly opportunistic, than 
the man. 


As soon as she was stung with jealousy Mary never 
hesitated as to the proper course. “ Do ? " she said. 
" There is only one thing. Good-bye, Alfred. I must 
not confess to you again. We must not meet again 
just yet. I have forgotten my duty to Jack. God 

help me. And I do not believe that he has ever 
forgotten his to me,*’ 


I'll soon see,” she thought to herself, all agog to 
get back again to the hall to apply her newly brightened 
eyes to her husband’s relations with her cousin. 

Springfield, to whom she had been the one woman 
of the world, felt this farewell far more than the woman 
who was now anxious with divided interests. He did 
not regam a tinge of colour and his nerves kept his 
hmbs severing and quaking. But he was ever sus- 

tamed by his faith in God, and by his trust in the 
goodness and love of God. 

a “ I ^ not see you 

again, Mary till we can both meet without any sense 

1 not. he pleaded, his love overwhelming his sense 

SL.'; ^ ™ 
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we both pray we shalJ soon be able to meet with 
our hearts as knit together as ever, but undefiled by 
the feeling whicn makes us both seem guilty now.” 

She held out her hand and the curate took and 
kissed it. ” Good-bye,” he said. 

Mary turned on her heel and made her way to the 
Manor House, whence presently she departed in the 
small car, for Ella was not yet back, and if she had 
been Maiy could not have endured converse with any 
one just then. 

Alfred Springfield flung himself face downwards on 
the turf. His penitents had helped him to read a 
woman’s heart, and he had read Mary’s, and knew 
that although for a few moments there was love, real 
love, in it for him, yet beneath all, beneath the shadow 
which had fallen on the relations of Jack Beverley and 
his wife, there still existed the love of the wife for the 
husband. He ought to be able to thank God that this 
was so. But just then he could not. He could not. 
But he would pray that he might be able to clear away 
the clouds between Jack and Mary, and if he ever did 
that he would feel that he had made atonement. 

Like Mary he could not endure to talk with any 
of the house of Martin-Smith just then. He went 
back along the short cut he had chosen and sought 
the privacy of his rooms, where, upon the hassock of 
his prie dieu, he knelt and prayed for light and grace. 
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JACK THE JOSEPH 

Old Susan met Mary at the hall door, and was so 
excited by her own thoughts that she did not observe 
her darling’s preoccupation. “ Now," she said, my 
prashus. Go you in careful to the little drorin -rume. 
Don’t you make a deen as you go and listen. I reckon 
you'll hear some'at as will open yar eyes at last. I 
ha* seed ’em there I Ah ! That I hev." 

What do you mean ? ” asked Mary, whose instinct, 
aroused by Springfield’s hints, was fully alive. “ What 
do you mean ? ** 

" I shan’t say narthen,** said the old woman. " You 
ha’ shet me up time an’ time agin when I ha’ spook 
agin that warmin of a wench Louisa. Go you in 
sorft and quiet and see if you doan’t hare some’at.” 

Mary was stirred to her inmost heart. Was she 
wrong then in believing that her husband could never 
be untrue to her ? If so—ah I If so—had she not 
been too cruel to Springfield ? Yet she yearned after 
her husband. She could not believe that he was 
immoral, treacherous, as well as an unbeliever. But 
what source of stren^h had he if he did not believe 
in God ? It might be, ah 1 it might be that old Susan 
was right I If so, had she any one but herself to blame ? 
Had she not been wrong in leaving those two so much 
together, in ignoring the possibilities where weak man 
and weak and lovely woman are left together ? Her 
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face burned with the fire of jealousy. In a normal 
state she would not have condescended to play the 
spy. But just then she was abnormal. The strain 
she had undergone that afternoon had roused her 
neurotic tendencies. She would take the old woman's 
advice and steal upon these two, if they were in the 
small drawing-room, and listen to what they were 
saying to each other. % 

Stealthily she made her way across the hall, stealthily 
she went along the short passage to the door of the 
room whither she was bound. She wondered if the 
sound of the car had interrupted them. But the small 
Renault, a lo h.p., was practically noiseless and the 
horn had not been sounded on its approach to the 
haU. 

The murmur of voices greeted her as she drew near 
the door,-which was half open. Against the door was 
a Japanese screen of painted and gold-worked leather. 
She stole behind this and listened. 

“ You are cruel," she heard Louise say. " You say 
that you thought I wished to help you in your work. 
So I did. But don't you know why. Jack ? Don't 
you know that it was because I love you ? " 

'* Oh, hush ! hush ! " said Beverley. " You forget 
that this is treachery to Mary." 

" To Mary ? " cried Louise, scornfully. " What is 
she to you ? No wife ! Do you suppose that I do not 
know that she has banished you from her ? Do you 
suppose that I do not know that she loves that sappy 
curate if she loves any one ? And am I like her ? 
Jack, my Jack, I am a loving breathing woman, with 
my blood afire, red blood, passionate blood. And I 
love you, dear, I love you with all my heart ! Oh, do 
not repulse me. Tell me you will love me in return, 
and that you will let me be not only an assistant 
in your work, but a lover dear, a real wife, to you." 
Mary, listening behind the screen, felt that she had 
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erred in her cruelty to her husband. She appreciated 
the fire of her cousin's passion, and wondered if Jack 
would be able to resist it. 

“ I can't/* said Jack. " You don't understand, 
Louey dear. I am frightfully sorry. But I am not a 
man to love more than one woman. It would be 
unfair to you to pretend to love you when I only love 
Mary. Oh ! " he cried. *' I know all you would say, 
that she denies herself to me, that she looks on me as 
an infidel and no longer cares for me at all 1 Good 
God ! Don’t you think I know it, and have broken 
my heart over it ! I thought when I married her that 
she too was weary of the conventional service of God. 
Mind you I don't know if she is right or wrong in her 
belief. I only know I have not been able to regain the 
faith I have lost. That I cannot force myself to beheve 
what my understanding tells me is wrong." 

T ' Never mind Uttle petty things like that. 
Jack, pleaded Louise. " Love such as mine has 
noting to do with behef. I should love you just as 
much if you were a nonconformist or a Juju man I 
love you, dear, and I hoped that my faithful service 
on you would wm your love for me 1 Jack mv Tack 
can you teU me now. now, that you don't love ine ? " * 

^ the sound of 

Kisses. She could not see from where she stood, but she 

was unable to control her intense desire to witnk what 
tne belie! that the two persons in the room were so 

notto“er “ 

ent^ed ^ wal^Ssk^L hpt 
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It was superb love-making whatever may be said of 
it on the score of morality. Mary guessed, even in 
her innocence, that there was scarce one man in a 
hundred who could have resisted such an attack upon 
his virtue. 

" Don't ! ” cried Louise, as Jack tried to loosen her 
hold upon him. Don’t, my darling. Why should 
not you and I love each other ? Mary does not care 
for you as a wife any longer. I am free, free. What 
difference does the mumble of a parson make ? You 
know you don't believe in that yourself, you know that 
you believe that love alone is the true priest of marriage. 
And I love you so dear. Don’t you love me a little, 
not even enough to tolerate me, dear ! Jack, my Jack. 
Tell me now you will take me as your real wife. My 
door shall never be locked to you, never. I am yours, 
my darling, all yours." 

Breathlessly Mary saw and heard this extraordinary 
scene. Breathlessly she admired her husband's forti¬ 
tude. Ah ! But a few minutes since she had permitted 
herself to be embraced by another man, and without 
resistance. She could see that all the time Jack was 
trying to avoid the caresses which Louise showered 
upon him, that all the time he was striving to free 
himself from her embrace. He could not use violence. 
Mary recognised his gentleness there. But never once 
did he return the kisses which were multiplied upon his 
cheeks and his hps, never once did she see his arms 
tighten round the lovely woman who entreated him 

for his love. 

Had she seen into his heart she would have read 
disgust, annoyance at the ridiculous position in which 
he was'placed. He had never admired Joseph for his 
refusal to accept the love of Potiphar’s wife, yet here 
was he, in Joseph’s position, and feeling a most 
deplorable fool with it all. Of course this reckless 
woman aroused certain passions in him. But he had 
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his lower nature well under control. He knew that he 
did not love Louise, had never loved her. He liked 
her, and it was the certainty that he did like her which 
had emboldened the woman to make this fierce attack 
upon his fidelity to his wife. And Mary knew that 
Louise spoke the truth in saying that of late she, 
Mary, had been no wife to him. That not only had 
she denied him his marital rights but had denied him 
her sympathy, her society as a domestic companion. 
Nay! Louise far more than she had been his com¬ 
panion and s 5 mipathiser. Yet here he was, standing 
there self restrained, cold in the face of such embraces, 
such passionate kisses as might have turned the brain 
of any man. Was this the unbeliever ? This the 
enemy of God ? Ah! Why had not she, Mary, 
been able to show the same strength in the clearing 
of the wood when Alfred came to her ? She had 
failed then. She might have fallen indeed but that 
Springfield had refrained from taking advantage of 
her weakness. Before her husband’s firm fidelity to 
her she felt humbled, unworthy. What was she, 
after her afternoon's experience, to dare to judge the 

worth of a man like Jack ? 

“ IGss me, kiss me," moaned Louise. " Oh, Jack. 
You ^ow you don't believe in any marriage but that 
^notified by love. Does not my love sanctify ours ? 
Oh, my darling, forget that cold bloodless woman whom 
you mamed in church, and take me, me, who adore 
you who love you with aU my heart and soul, both 
bodily and spintually do I love you." 

To I beg of you to leave me," cried 

iL 4 . ^ unkind. But I do not love you 

m that way I shall never love any one but Mary. 

But ^ unhappy all my hfe because of that, 

would w K ^ ^®ve her, dear Louise, and it 

InvA take what you offer while I 

love another woman " 
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I will teach you to forget her/' cried Louise. 
“ When you have taken me to wife, when I have been 
to you what she has been you will love me more than 
you ever loved that cold blooded thing. Oh, Jack ! 
Don't send me away ! You will break my heart. My 
darling, my man. I love you so. I love you." 

" I can't stand any more of this," said Jack, at last, 
desperately. " Louise, you must go or I must, I 
won’t hear any more. Hang it, I never understood, 
never!" He spoke irritably, as one who was tried 
beyond his strength, and Louise began to believe that 
she would triumph. Again she appealed j>assionately 
to the man she had grown to adore, again she tried 
her utmost to overcome his scruples. And Jack, hot 
with anger and pity, saw that it must be either sub¬ 
mission or flight. He tore himself from the woman's 
arms and hurried away. Mary was just in time to 
slip from the room ahead of him. She ran swiftly and 
silently up to her rooms, and falling on her couch 
she burst into tears. What had she been in danger 
of losing ? Oh ! surely the love of such a man was 
worth keeping I And she had nearly lost it. She 
knew that if her husband had not tom himself from 
those alluring arms of the beautiful Louise he would 
have fallen, and when once he had taken her to him 
he would have considered that she, and not Mary, was 
his true wife. 

“ I will try to win him back," moaned Mary. 
" Please God help me. And please God give him the 
faith he has lost and lead him back to Thy fold." 
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THE SIGN 

Most women who had met with such a defeat as that 
which had fallen to the lot of Louise would have 
trumped up some excuse for leaving the hall on the 
following day. But Louise was determined. She did 
not know what had happened between Mary and 
Springfield in the clearing, nor that the sudden know¬ 
ledge of the danger in which they stood had saved the 
clergyman and the devotee from any further peril. 
Also she trusted that time would still bring Jack to 
her feet. So Mary was amazed to find, on the next 
morning, that her companion ** showed no signs that 
anything extraordinary had happened. It was only 
when on her suggestion that she should accompany 
Jack to the laboratory and he told her that he could not 
have her there that morning that Mary regained her 
confidence in her husband's fidelity. Previously she 
had ima^ned that since she had seen that struggle in 
the smaU dra^vmg-room Louise had found means to 
overcome Jack’s scruples, and was settling down 
contentedly to the position at which she had aimed 
Mary was not a good dissembler, and she kept out of 
the way of her cousin as much as she could, lest she 

^ ^ discovered her treachery. 

- show Jack that she was eager to 

make fnends. But he, simple soul as he was did 
not understand the deUcacy of her overtures, and only 
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thought that she was showing him that she could be a 
pleasant housekeeper and companion although she 
could not again regard him as a husband. 

It was with a sad heart that he betook himself to the 
laboratory. But hardly had he inspected his cultures 
when he started with delight and amaze. At last 
there was a strong growth from a healthy tissue, a 
growth which spread upon the culture medium even 
more rapidly than cancerous tissue. 

He selected the test tube which contained this growth 
and sent for his chemical expert. While awaiting the 
coming of the latter he chose another tube, containing 
cells taken from the same quarter as those which now 
showed signs of life, of reproducing themselves on the 
culture medium. 

“ Analyse these,” he said. " Mark them ' A * and 
' B ' and tell me what difference you find between 
them.” 

But for the one culture his attempts to grow from 
healthy tissue were failures. There must, he thought, 
be something in the one successful culture which would 
show a chemical difference from the other. He waited 
in anxiety for his expert's report. 

It was not till two days later that he was able to 
obtain a full report, and then it was to the effect that 
no difference could be distinguished. 

In the meantime he had not been so blind as to be 
unaware that his wife seemed to be holding out the 
olive branch to him. He had been tom this way and 
that by her apparent offers of reconciliation. He longed 
to take her in his arms and tell her she was his beloved, 
his only darling. But he feared. He feared lest the 
old difficulty should rearise, that once again there 
should come the strife as to Faith and Unfaith. And 
he felt that every time this battle was waged the 
more hopeless grew his relations with his wife. 

And yet he yearned after her. He loved her with all 
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his being, and in spite of his sense of fairness he was not 
unable to prevent a feeling of dislike, nay of abhorrence, 
when thinking of Louise. She, after bravely holding 
her station for two days, had decided that it would be 
better for her purposes to leave the hall for a time and 
to return after a few weeks, when, as she hoped. Jack 
would have felt the need of her. So she had trumped 
up some excuse and gone away to town on the third 
day after the great defeat. 

Now that Jack was left entirely to himself in his 
laboratory his mind turned to the mystery of existence. 
While Louise had been with him he had always been 
able to discuss his experiments with her, to chatter 
about some topic or other. Now that he was left 
alone, with the notion too that his wife was throwing 
out signals of friendship, if not of love, he grew more 
introspective, and once again he wrestled with the 
wonder of hfe, with the problem of the Divine. 

His analyst's report came as a shock to him. On 
the one hand there was hfe, on the other death. Yet, 
so far as human science could tell, there was no 
difference between the two cultures or the two tissues. 
He tried the experiment again but did not again 
succeed in obtaining a growth from a healthy tissue. 

“ Why ? ” he asked himself. " Why was this ? 
How w^ it that there was something beyond analysis, 
something beyond scientific discovery which meant 
the difference between hfe and death ? " 

And now he made frequent visits to his infant son. 

He hked to watch the baby, to see a dawning hght of 

intelligence m his eyes, to observe the graduaUy 

awakenmg mmd as it gleamed through the windows df 
the soul. 


W^ there a soiff ? Again and again he put the old 
question to Itself. How could he tell ? How could 

thi ^ ^ ^ vouchsafed 

the gift of unreasonable Faith, For he knew that by 
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miraculous gift alone could he be enabled to pray 
beside his wife, and once more to feel with her that 
they were bound not only in this life, but would meet 
after death in a greater and more joyous sphere. 

He shut himself up and brooded more and more. 
He examined, one by one, every animal he had in his 
cages or his kennels or stables. He tried to see where 
life dwelt. He tried to distinguish between dead vege¬ 
table seeds, which would not sprout, and those which 
were ready to grow in ordinary circumstances. And 
again he was foiled. 

And all the while Mary watched him carefully, and 
prayed night and morning, ay ! and often during the 
day, that he might win back the belief which he had 
lost. 

One night, after he had spent a full hour with his 
child, he wandered out into the park. It was a night 
of a full moon, a mild May night. The innumerable 
scents of the garden and trees, the grass and the whole¬ 
some earth, were sweet to his nostrils. He raised his 
cap from his head and let the night air play about his 
forehead. 

He looked up to the purple of the sky and thought 
how many millions there were who regarded that effect 
of atmosphere as the floor of heaven. And again, his 
longing for some more soothing creed than that of an 
ignoramus—for he w^as honest in admitting that all he 
could say as to the superhuman was that “ he did not 
know"—sent his old arguments for and against 
Christianity whirling through his brain. 

Then he remembered that he had dissected many and 
many a brain, had analysed the grey matter, had tested 
every portion of the seat of thought. Why, why did 
that grey matter think ? How was it that what 
seemed to the scientist to be purely material, nothing 
but an agglomeration of atoms, should enable man 
or beast to think ? How could he explain that ? 
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Was there then something tangible, or, at all events, 
some definite proof that there was an inexplicable 
power beyond test tubes, beyond acids, beyond the 
microscope ? Why did the brain enable man to 
think ? Why was it that when a body became 
inanimate it underwent physical decay ? The latter 
question he could answer to a certain extent. He could 
say that the cessation of the circulation set up the 
condition which enabled certain bacteria to cause 
putrefaction. But why ? What was it that left the 
body at death ? What was it that was in the brain 
which enabled man and beast to think ? 

Supposing he found the secret of life, and was able 
to make previously dead matter live, how would he be 
able to explain it ? 

“ Oh, God ! ” he cried in his turmoil of thought, 

“ give me peace, give me the certainty of no God. or 

breathe Thyself into me. Vouchsafe that I may know 

the truth. Help me, God or Nature, teach me the 
truth.** 


The man was weary with much labour, uneasy with 
much love. Of late Mary had been so tender to him. 
Her charm seemed so infinite. When he had seen her 
bending over their child, the fruit of their mutual love 
he had been hard put to it to refrain from clasping her 
m his arms and kissing her a thousand times. It was 
only because he feared lest she should resent his show 
of affection that he had held himself in 

gentleman 

^ devout, and had 

trusted in his God and his Saviour to the last. The 

rector w^ no ignorant county council school paitisan 

He could gauge evidence against internal conviction 

^ with him internal conviction had won the day* 

by the evidence of his knowledge, instead of by the 
mward monition which is in everyone, that there is a 
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Personal Guardian watching over us ? Then he re¬ 
membered that the very brain which impelled him to 
deny God was the gift of some influence which he could 
not define or analyse. He could dissect and an?lyse 
the grey matter. That was nothing. But the gift of 
thought, the gift of reasoning power, whence did they 
come ? He did not know. No one knew. Was it 
God, the Unknown God, 'WTio vouchsafed the vital 
spark of reason ? If not, who or what was it ? 

And ever as he paced through his grounds he thought 
of Mary, kneeling and pra\dng for the welfare of their 
child. He knew that she and Springfield had prayed 
on that night of crisis, and that she believed that it was 
owing to their intercession that the boy was saved. 
How could he prove that she was wrong ? He and 
Doctor Plumtree had done certain things, had applied 
certain remedies. But a greater physician and surgeon 
than either of them, Sir Wentworth Copwright, had 
given up the boy before that night, had said that he did 
not believe that anything could save his life. Could 
it be that it was indeed owing to Mary’s and Spring- 
field’s intercession that the child lived ? 

The thousand reasons against such a supposition 
reasserted themselves to him. How could one Per¬ 
sonality attend to the multitudes of mortals ? He 
dismissed the question of the Atonement as being of 
little importance at the moment. His longing was to 
feel assured, unreasonably perhaps, but assured, that 
there was a God who watched over the world and loved 
it. If only he could once believe that, in spite of his 
reason, he would be able to win back Mary, as he told 
himself. He did not know that she was already won. 
That she was eager to accept any half way offer and to 
be once more the loving wife she had been. 

He strode deep into the little wood which fringed lus 
park. The night was very still. Through the young 
leaves the cold rays of the moon sprinkled their beams 
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upon the dead leaves underfoot. It was very peaceful 
and lovely. 

And then it seemed to Jack that he saw his wife 
kneeling at the foot of a great oak some twenty yards 
from him. He hurried on, and found that there was 
nothing. Again and again he thought he saw Mary’s 
shape kneeling, always kneeling, in the wood, her eyes 
thrown upwards, her hands clasped in supplication. 

He was a hard headed man was Jack. But the 
mystery of being, of thought, of life itself, was affecting 
him. Once again he saw his wife, as he believed, and 
this time she seemed to bend reproacliful eyes upon 
him, seemed to beckon to him to kneel beside her. 

Of course he was emotional, of course there was no 
real basis for his optical illusions. But the man was 
worn in spirit, and he longed for the Faith he had 
lost. 

Suddenly he ran forward to the spot where he had 
last imagined he saw Mary, and flung himself on his 
knees. 


He prayed then, in a wild tumultuous torrent of 
words. He prayed to God under a hundred names, 
to God as “ God ” to “ The Unknown Influence ” to 
the Mystery of Life —oh 1 to a hundred fantastic 
names. But still he meant to pray to God, the Al- 
n^ighty, the Omnipotent. 

And as he prayed, there seemed to faU a great peace 

about him. The very leaves seemed to cease to shake 

m the inoonrays. There was a hush, to him, over all 
the wood. 


1 . .he prayed, *■ teach me the truth. Oh 

R t-T- w God and in Christ His Son if the 

of ^ “ Christ died for love 

f man let me find some sign in my laboratory when I 

return. I am weak. Make me strong. I despise 

myself for asking this. Help me, if I Im wrong^ to 

despise myself, to believe. Give me a sign. Help me 
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to believe as my wife believes and to live in communion 
with her." 

For a long time he knelt and prayed, now pouring 
forth his very soul in supplication and then, anon, 
telling himself that he was making a despicable idiot 
of himself. It was past midnight when he returned 
to the house, and he turned liis steps at once to the 
laboratory, confident that he would there find evidence 
that he had abased himself to no purpose, that he had 
made a fool of liimself, had acted contrary to his sense 
of reason, in begging for a sign. 

He went to his cultures and started. In "every one 
of the cultures made from healthy tissue there was a 
strong growth. A growth so strong ^hat it was 
macroscopically evident, that it needed no magnifying 
glass to show it. 

No doubt if Jack had been more than man, above all 
superstition, as people say, he would not have connected 
this phenomenon of growth with the sign for which he 
had asked in bis agony in the wood. But he was but a 
man. His emotion was stirred once for all. His 
reason was overcome by something perhaps greater 
than reason. Again he fell upon his knees and this 
time he thanked God Almighty that he had been given 
a sign, the sign for which he had asked. 

He ran hastily to his wife’s rooms, and, trying her 
door, found it open. He rushed in, and saw that she 
was not in bed but was on her knees. 

Instead of rising she held out her hand to him. 

" Come, dear,” she said. “ I have wrestled for you all 
night, and I know now that my prayers are granted. 
Come, and thank God with me.” 

He fell on his knees beside her, and for the first time 
the husband and wife uphfted their souls together in 
prayer and thanksgiving to Him Who is above all 
human knowledge, all mortal reason, all evidence. 
He Who lives in the hearts of those to whom He 
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vouchsafes to be present, the Gpd Almighty, the 
Unknowable? and the Eternal. 

Jack is none the less Iceen in his scientific research, 

although he has found that never again has he . been 

able 'to get the growth wliich he still regards as a sign 

from the Almighty, in 'a word as a miracle, though 

recently French scientists have been successful. Doctor 

Marley says that it was only some chance ingredient 

vhich got into the culture media. Professor Yokes 

las offered to take the opinion of the spirits. Barry 

O'Donnell and the vicar are content in Jack’s belief 

n God without probing too deeply fnr thp narfimlar 

enets of his new- found faith. Aifrc 

eft Crouchgate, and §5)06 to Peshawur 

ind Louise never retulc^ed to the hah. .cLot 

leard of as the companion of a Russian Duke at Monte 
Zarlo. 


Mary is happy. The birth «£ her second child, a 
laughter, was, she knew, heralded by her husband’s 
)rayers for her safety and the-life of the child She ' 
Ike the Protestant and Catholic: clergymen, does not', 
eek to probe her husband's details of belief too closelv 
>he IS content that he is oow willing to worship by her 
ide, and that he no longer believes that the brain 

Staowabi? Unknown, can explain the 

As for the Martin-Smiths, their history must make 

altogether. It is enough for us to say 
hat EUa has gone out to India, in the hope of meeting 

?e L^^oTg^S evef theories . 

.ome^'ahV?*'!!'' "“w Probably one of the happiest 
romen alive. -She chenshes the babies and their 

■arents with equal solicitude and equal insistence and 

dditlon tottIfJX *' ^ °‘ 
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It is not the duty of the chronicler to express an 
opinion on Jack’s conversion. It is given as it took 
place. If a man like him found comfort in a renewal 
of faith one may imagine that it may come to any one. 
Certainly those to whom it comes are among the 
blessed. For no one can deny the solace of Faith. 
'''•Jlor can anyone justly deny the strong logical position j 
of~Unfaith. Jack says that the test lies in this. That f 
reason, reason by which the deniers maintain their 
station, Ts the gift of some Unknown Power. It 
cannot bgj&cplained, it cannot be analysed. *He does 
not pretend to dogmatise, for his faith is still far more 
,vagjcc tfoan his wfo'c. But he says that it matters 
little if^ne calls the Uiiknown “ Nature ” or “ God." 
Forhis part he is content to believe in “ God," and to 
ipray to Him. HiS reasons for accepting the Christian 
' faith he considers as personal. But he does accept it. 
He thanks God morning and night that he has left the 
darkness of Unfaith for the light of Faith, and he 
declares that there is only one way to gain the light, 
the way of humiliation and of blind appeal. 

“ But,” he insists, " this is all personal you know." 
Mary beams fondly upon him. " Sweetheart," she 
says, sometime^, " don’t argue. Remember what 
grandfather said. It must be left to God to soften the 
heart of the proud in spirit I " 

And the ways of God are beyond human com¬ 
prehension. Therefore is it best to leave to Him 
entirely all difficulties connected >suth Faith and i 
Unfaith. O ' ^ ’ 


, THE END 
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